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UR research engineers studied 
|| Ford lubrication for six years, 
i and, briefly, this was the condi- 
N|tion which they found to prevail 
with perhaps the majority of 
Fords now in operation: Plenty of oil in the 
crankcase, but no oil or not enough oil getting 
to the wrist-pin bearings and the upper half of 
the cylinder walls, which the Ford lubricating 
system, excellent as it is, won't lubricate unless 






the oil is right. 

Zerolene “F” for Fords, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany’s new oil for Ford cars, fulfills the first and 
most essential requirement of a Ford lubricant 
—it gets to the parts to be lubricated! Its body 
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and its exceptional adhesive and “crawling” qual- 
ities are such that the lubricating system distrib- 
utes it in proper quantity to every part requiring 
lubrication, under all operating conditions, win- 
ter and summer. 

Zerolene “F” for Fords will increase the gaso- 
line mileage, reduce valve-grinding, carbon re- 
moval and other upkeep costs, and lengthen the 
life of every Ford in which it is used. It is a 
distinct advance in Ford lubrication, offered to 
the public without any corresponding advance in 
price. 

A Ford, well treated, is an A-1 transportation 
investment. Protect YOUR investment by proper 
lubrication. 
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duction of one musical product. 


Select the style you prefer 








but be sure it is a Victrola 


That Victrola Instruments and Victor Records are the world’s finest 
products of their kind is universally admitted. Such things don’t just 
happen—they are achieved. In our case contributing factors are more 
than twenty-five years of effort concentrated on a single purpose, en- 
thusiastic cooperation of the greatest artists and unequalled facilities 
for complete manufacture in the largest plant ever devoted to the pro- 


Victrola Instruments are better— 


Victor Records are better—used together they are beyond comparison. 


© 
Townsend 





WERRENRATH 
Victor Artist 






Cc 


 DONSELLE 
Victor Artist 


HEIFETZ 
Victor Artist 








“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


Werrenrath’s baritone, clear, smooth 
and sympathetic is at its best today. He 
began early making records for the 
Victor Company and gained instant 
favor with the large Victor public. By 
sheer merit, he has won a place among 
the greatest in the Red Seal section, and 
that this was inevitable is amply in- 


dicated in the following: 
Double-faced 


D-eaming Alone in the Twilight 

Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses ' 843 $1.50 
Story of the Rose 

Tell Me Daisy 5 846 = 1.50 
Danny Deever i 6360 2.CO 


On the Road to Mandalay 


The voice of Ponselle is a story. She 
sings; she more than sings: she trans- 
forms situations and events into glorious 
melody. This is the more striking in 
her Victor Records; in playing such 
records as those given below we feel 
her presence walking across the stage of 
our imaginations on wings of sound: 


Double-faced 


Aida—Ritorna vincitor t 

Aida—O patria mia 5 6437 $2.00 
Ernani—Ernani involami 

Forza del Destino—Pace, pace mio Dio j 6440 2.C0 


Only expert recording could hope to 
encompass the. brilliance of such per- 
formances as those of Heifetz. Double- 
stoppings, harmonics, pizzicati, scatter 
from his flying bow in rapid profusion, 
a jeweled torrent. There are forty or 
more records which this brilliant youth 
has made. You may have many of them. 
You will not wish to deny yourself these: 

Double-faced 
Ave Maria (Schubert-Wilhelmj) 


¢ 
On Wings of Song s 6152 $2.00 
Minuet (Porzora-Kreisler) d = 
Valse Bluette ) 7: Ee 
Gypsy Airs No. 1 { 6153 2.00 


Gypsy Airs No. 2 











V:ctrola No. 50 (Portable) 
$50 


Mahogany or oak 


Victrola No. 240 
5 


1 
Mahcgany, oak or wa!nut 





Victrola No. 405 
Walnut, $250; electric, $290 





There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Victro 
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Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
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Peter Clark Macfarlane writes 
about many phases of life, both 
in fiction and in articles, 
because he is interested in all 
phases of living. His training 
as a minister and as an actor 
helped him succeed as a jour- 
nalist and from that it was but 
a step to the writing of “human 
documents” and stories for the 
magazines and the production 
of novels. That he has never 
lost his knack as a high-grade 
reporter is proved in his 
article ‘A Sawmill in Heaven” 
in this issue. 
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Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be 
reproduced without permission. 
Material intended for the edito- 
rial pages should be addressed: 
Editors of SuNsET MaGazINE, 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco, 
with return postage enclosed. 
Unsolicited contributions are 
received at the owner’s risk. 
Material of special interest to 
Westerners is preferred. 
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Subscription Price 
$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other 
countries $1.00 additiona]. In 
remitting, use postoffice or ex- 
press money orders or checks; 
currency sent in a letter should 
be registered. The subscription 
expiration date appears each 
month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of ad- 
dress must give both the new 
and old addresses, and should 
be sent three weeks before the 

change is to take effect. 


Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 
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Now is the Time to Come to the 
Evergreen Playground of 
Puget Sound and British Columbia 


It will be a delightful experience, refreshing for mind and body. New sights, new 
air, new food, abundant pure cold water. 


You can rough it or de luxe it. Bring your camping togs, your fish pole, your golf 
sticks and your swimming suit. You can use all these in a single day, because metro- 
politan cities adjoin this great out-of-doors playground, and vacation play of every 
description is easily accessible. 


One hour from your hotel and you are fishing in primeval forest-fringed lake or camp- 
ing by a babbling mountain stream. Breakfast at your hotel or auto camp, lunch in 
a mountain meadow 3000 to '7000 feet above sea level. Snow skiing in the afternoon 
and back again for a swim in ocean beach at evening. 


Your day is not done at dinner time, for long twilight evenings give you opportunity 
for hours of daylight motoring, another 9 or 18 holes of golf, or a mess of fish for 
breakfast. 

There is health in the cool, serene summer air and sleepful nights—no parched 
and blistering summers here. Just an occasional mild welcome shower—an aver- 
age summer rainfall of one inch per month—that serves to keep this playground 
evergreen. 

The Hospitality Bureaus of five cities invite you. No tourist charges. Come by 
train or boat. Fine transcontinental railroads will bring you from the East. From 
California the Southern Pacific has four excellent through trains daily. The Admiral 
Line’s wonderful coast wise fleet of palatial steamers permit the checking of your cars 
like baggage on the same steamer you travelon. There are special rail and steamer 
round-trip rates this summer. Come by paved highways, Auto Clubs will furnish 
strip maps—signs guide you all the way. Every mile of Pacific Highway is paved 
except 114 miles of excellent gravel road in Northern California. 


PUGET SOUNDand 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Wf 


Puget Sound & British Columbia, 


Associated 


920 Arctic Building, Seattle, Washington 


Please send me illustrated literature on vacations 
in Puget Sound and British Columbia. 


Name. 
Ys ‘a 


: ee Address 
get Sound x British Columbia 


TED), © Representing’ the Citizens of 


TACOMA - SEATTLE-B TuNcHart VICTORIA - VANCOUVER! 


required crossing International Boundary—no red tape 




















not “Is she clever?” 


Freshness, Charm —the Enticement of a 
Skin More Precious Than Personality or 
Cleverness —do you seek it? 
One Week Follow this Simple Beauty 
: Method which is Bringing it to Thousands 



























Most men ask 
‘Is she pretty? 


Then for 


Often we marvel at her—the girl 
whose only asset is her beauty. She 
knows so little and says so little; yet 
serenely attracts everyone to her 
side. Too often her clever rival sits 
in a corner, alone. 

* * * 

Brains or beauty?—but why 
choose? Combine beauty with clever- 
ness, charm with wisdom. Develop 
your beauty to bring out the sweet- 
ness of your personality. That's 
what thousands of girls have done— 
and found new happiness as a result. 

The means are simple. Have a 
pretty skin—remember, you can, if you 
try. Costly beauty treatments are un- 
necessary—just daily use of palmand 
olive oils as embodied in Palmolive 

It is worth trying for this charm thou- 
sands have, the clear, fresh skin you 
want—do this one week, then note 
the change. 

Use powder and rouge if you wish. 
But never leave them on over night. 
They clog the pores, often enlarge 
them. Blackheads and disfigure- 
ments often follow. They must be 
washed away. 

Wash your face with soothing 
Palmolive. Then massage softly 
into the skin. Rinse thoroughly. 
Then repeat both washing and rins- 
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Manufactured or Distributed in the U.S. A. by 
The Palmolive Company (Delaware Corporation) 
360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Copyright 1924—The Palmolive Co. 2443 

































ing. Apply a touch of cold cream— 
that is all. 

Do this regularly, and particu- 
larly in the evening. 


The world's most simple 
beauty treatment 

Thus in a simple manner, millions 
since the days of Cleopatra have 
found beauty, charm and youth pro- 
longed. 

No medicaments are necessary. 
Just remove the day's accumula- 
tions of dirt and oil and perspira- 
tion, cleanse the pores, and Nature 
will be kind to you. Your skin will 
be of fine texture. Your color will be 
good. Wrinkles will not be your 
problem as the years advance. 


Avoid this mistake 

Do not use ordinary soaps in the 
treatment given above. Do not 
think any green soap, represented as 
made of palm and olive oils, is the 
same as Palmolive. Palmolive is a 
skin emollient in soap form. 

And it costs but 10c the cake!— 
so little that millions let it do for 
their bodies what it does’ for their 
faces. Obtain a cake today. Then 
note what an amazing dif- 
ference one week makes 





Note carefully the name and 
wrapper. Palmolive Soap 
is never sold unwrapped 
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Palm and olive oils 
—nothing else—give 
nature's green color 
to Palmolive Soap 


Volume and 
efficiency produce 
25c quality 
for only 


10 
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Yes, Sistine mused, considering her, she was a little Malay witch and she'd do him 


Servant of Allah 


Batoen. 


ITH a greedy light in his 
sharp black eyes, Batu Man- 
tra raised his hands to his 
brow and inclined his head. 

“Tuan, it is well,” said he, “she is 
yours.” 

Smithers the trader mixed himself a 
peg. He felt almost sorry he had entered 
into the bargain. But he was a lonely 
man and he could never return to his own 
people, and Wyan Mantra was sweet to 
see. She sat beside her father in the bril- 
liant sunshine which streamed beneath 
the veranda because the day was young. 
She wore the jacket and sarong of 


By Dale Collins 


Author of: The Road to Paradise 
Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


any Malay girl, but they were clean 
and bright-hued. Her still face had the 
fascination of an engraving, her hands 
rested calmly on her crossed ankles, and 
her hair was glossy and neat. Her slight 
golden body was supple and erect, and 
her eyes held the mysteries of the East. 
Yes, Smithers mused, considering her, 


she was a little Malay witch and she’d 
do him. Fate had driven him away 
from his own people without justice or 
cause. He would take this girl to be 
his wife. But as he gulped at his drink 
Smithers shivered, for he knew whither 
led the path on which he had set his 
feet. It led down—down. 
“‘That’s settled, then, Mantra,” he said 
curtly. “Bring her tomorrow and I shall 
have the money here, and we will eat a 
wedding feast.” He leaned forward from 
his long chair and patted the girl’s hands. 
She looked at him with neither loathing 
nor love, without any expression at all, 












6 Batoen, Servant of Allah: Dale Collins 


‘as though busy with her thoughts and 
iseeing him as an inanimate thing. They 
looked at each other from different 
worlds, and the gulf between them was 
too wide for human eye to span, so that 
he saw only a golden mask and she saw 
him not at all. 

Batu Mantra rose and took his daugh- 
ter’s hand, and showed his gums in a part- 
ing grin. They went down the steps into 
the garden, leaving Smithers tuan upon 
his veranda with his thoughts. He had 
won his desire, but he was an unhappy 
bridegroom. 

As father and daughter passed down 
the path a light-footed figure stole out of 
a clump of whispering bamboos and cut 
across the garden to intercept them when 
they reached the road. He moved swiftly 
as a snake through the dappled sunlight 
and shadow, and sprang agilely over the 
low stone fence. He was a young man, 
clad only in a sarong, and his face was a 
lifeless frame for his angry eyes. 

Seeing him standing there Batu Mantra 
raised his hand in greeting. 

“Whither, Nangat Daud?” he asked 
smoothly. 

“T have been watching you at the house 
of Smithers tuan,” came the level reply. 
“T have been watching you sell Wyan, 
who should be mine!” 

Old Mantra shook his head in protest, 
and his wrinkled face was twisted in a 
smile which was friendly enough. 

“No, my son,” he countered, “‘you are 
not a tuan, you are not rich. By the will 
of Allah the tuan desires my daughter, and 
will pay more for her than the wealth of 
any Malay youth. I mourn for the mis- 
fortune which has come to you, but it is 
Allah’s will, and I am a poor man.” 

“But Wyan is most fair, and should be 
mine who is of her own people,” cried 
Nangat Daud, forgetting all that is writ- 
ten because he loved. 

“No,” the old man rebuked him sternly, 
“she should be his whom I select, for the 
daughter hears the wish of the father and 
obeys!” 

Wyan had stood aside with her eyes 
lowered humbly, but Nangat Daud 
knew the secrets of her heart, and he 
understood that, though she might not 
speak, it was no wish of hers that she 
should go to the house of Smithers tuan. 

“You are so rich—” he burst out again, 
but old Mantra moved away with dignity, 
and Wyan followed him, and there could 
be no more talk. Nangat Daud stood in 
the white dust of the road tracing pat- 
terns with his toe. And wrath was in 
him, a bitter and savage wrath against 
Smithers tuan, who cleaved not to his own 
people but planned to rob the kampong of 
its most precious jewel. 


H* turned away and went to work in 
his father’s rice field, but fire burned 
him up, and an idea was born in his 
troubled mind. 

Batoen, that grim volcano, looked down 
upon him as it did upon all the island of 
Melak. From the lowlands he appeared 
as a grave and craggy old man who puffed 
a giant pipe and dreamed above his 
people. For Batoen was a god on Melak. 
Not a god in the fashion of Allah, of 
course, but awesome and terrible and 
tangible and with the power to deal death. 

Nangat Daud knew that there was but 
one god, Allah the all-high, the all-power- 








ful, but as his plan took shape he saw that 
it would be well to have the aid and the 
blessing of Batoen on such an enterprise. 
Therefore, he left the rice field of his 
father, and when the sun beat with 
swords of hot bronze upon the black bald 
head of the mountain he stood upon the 
brink of the boiling crater and made sacri- 
fice to the mighty power which dwelt in 
that hell of steam and fumes and lava. 
Allah was great, but Batoen was very real. 

He flung his last handful of rice down 
into the inferno. The tiny shower was 
swallowed, even as the fruit and flowers 
had been. 

“This night,” said Nangat Daud, “I 
shall kill Smithers tuan because he would 
rob me of the girl who is most fair.” 

The hot ground beneath his feet trem- 
bled and throbbed. White dust drifted 
down upon him, silvering his bare body. 
He shivered, for even Nangat Daud, afire 
with hate, could not behold the heart of 
Batoen without tasting terror. 

The crater sloped steeply, its bare 
brown sides twisted and scarred. All was 
steam and heat down there, but occa- 
sionally the surging clouds parted a little 
to reveal bubbling blackness which sucked 
and heaved and knew no rest. Tall above 
the worshipper the pillar of smoke tow- 
ered into the sky, splaying out into a 
canopy. 

“T shall kill Smithers tuan/” Daud 
repeated, shouting the words that they 
might go down into the depths and be 
heard. 

Deeply and hoarsely Batoen grunted 
in his great throat of death, and the lone 
worshipper heard the sound as a word of 
approval and blessing and a promise of 
protection. He bowed once more, hands 
outstretched above that pit of devils, and 
turned away comforted. 

Nangat Daud knew that the judgment 
of Batoen’must be even as that of his own 
heart. They had reckoned without him. 
He snapped finger and thumb together. 
Mantra and Smithers tuan took no 
account of him, but they would learn 
otherwise, for certain things were written, 
and they had been sealed by the god of the 
fire mountain. He went nimbly down 
the rough steps, and his eyes saw the 
sweep of the lesser hills sinking down in 
fold upon fold of jungle green to the low- 
lands golden with the watered rice fields. 
And beyond lay the greatest plain of all— 
the ocean, blue and sleepy and flat in the 
hazy heat of late afternoon. In toward 
the land crept the big Dutch coasting 
steamer on her fortnightly call at Melak. 
She was tiny, seen from that height. Her 
fat yellow funnel, her high white sides, her 
crowded decks, were dwarfed. She was 
of no account. 

The Malay—godlike because he stood 
upon the shoulder of a god—shook his 
fist contemptuously at the vessel. He 
hated all the works of the tuans because 
of that which Smithers the trader planned. 

His steps quickened, for the sun hung 
low over the peak and the smoke billowing 
up veiled it with the hint of coming night. 
By the time he reached the valley the light 
was growing purple, and though it was a 
gallant thing to climb alone to take coun- 
cil with Batoen, it was folly to be trapped 
by night in that quaking place of evil 
where the ghosts of the dead ran crying, 
and unimaginable ghouls with hot eyes 
hunted through the horrible darkness. 
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He broke into a quick jog-trot, his wiry 
limbs carrying him swiftly across the val- 
ley and up the hill on the other side. On 
the higher slopes the jungle grew tall, and 
in there the darkness was born already, 
and the green shut out the evening sky. 

That his heart might be glad the. runner 
thought of Wyan, and sang a little song: 

As a pigeon’s breast is she, 

Wyan the flower who is a girl; 

As the bamboo bends to the breeze, 
So walks Wyan swaying; 

And her eyes are as the moth’s— 
Ai-e, Wyan is golden! 

There was much more of it, for it was 
the song of the lover telling the charms of 
the loved one, and to that song there is no 
end, and heart and tongue sing on and on. 
Nangat Daud forgot to look for the hunt- 
ing ghouls running up from the valley. 

The track brought him at last to the 
wide road the Dutch had thrust across the 
island. The way was deserted, for the 
first stars were out and every bush 
crouched ready to spring. The darkness 
is not favored in Melak. 

With relief he saw the kampong blink- 
ing at him with golden eyes, and in the 
break in the moss-grown stone wall which 
marked the entrance of his father’s com- 
pound he came upon a group of hurrying 
naked children herding in the geese with 
long white wands. He stepped among 
them and the birds fluttered in all direc- 
tions like the white petals of a bursting 
blossom, and so, amid this flurry and 
shrill cries of children, Nangat Daud came 
back from his solemn mission with a night 


of death before him. 


THE evening meal was ready, and in the 
glare of the fire they ate of rice and 
beans and smoked fish. The second son 
took no part in the chatter, feeling himself 
aloof from all these others of his family who 
had not been spoken to by Batoen and had 
naught to do that night save sleep that 
they might be refreshed for the morrow. 

Dogs sniffed about the open porch of 
the hut. The doves slept in their cages, 
their heads beneath their soft wings. The 
stars hung in the palms. The night was 
noisy with insect voices. 

Nangat Daud sat staring into the fire, 
steeling his spirit for that which lay before 
him. He conjured up Wyan’s face in the 
flames, and the wrinkled cunning face of 
her father he saw, and the hated white 
face of Smithers tuan. He looked at them 
in turn, fanning the savage flame which 
burned in him, and rocking himself on his 
haunches. His shadow moved behind him, 
and the pointed ends of his head-wrap 
looked like the ears of an animal, so that 
it seemed the soul of Nangat Daud was 
out of his body and crouched in the dust, 
straining at a leash and restless. 

“What is your trouble, son?”’ his father 
asked from the other side of the blaze. 

His old eyes observed the brooding 1n- 
tensity upon the face of his second born 
and he was not pleased. Such a look had 
he seen upon men who later set the tong- 
tongs* in the town houses throbbing out 
the warning that a villager had run 
amuck. It was a look of death. 

« “My father, there is nothing,” 
Nangat Daud, and was silent again. 

He was unconscious of the grave eyes 
watching him from all about. He had 
shut himself in with his hate. But his 


*Large wooden drums on which news is signaled. 
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- brothers, and the old hag who was his 
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father, his mother, his sister and his two 


aunt all knew his secret. 

“It is because Wyan Mantra goes to the 
tuan tomorrow!”’ they said within them- 
selves, and they would have consoled him 
but his mood brooked no intrusion. 

They talked therefore of the padi-crop 
and the wickedness by which the field of a 
neighbor was to be watered upon the 
morrow while their field waited until the 
following week at the order of the council, 
and old Daud told hopefully of a berry 
which, men said, would make the sorriest 
fighting cock a very devil. 

The chatter did not find its way into 
the ears of Nangat Daud. He sat alone 
with his hate and the three faces in the 
fire, his soul full of shadows which twisted 
and writhed like the smoky breath of 
Batoen. And all the time he sang in 
silence a new song which had shaped itself 
to a grim tune: 

Wyan is fair, she will be sold— 
But who shall buy Wyan? 
How shall the tuan buy her 
When he is dead? 

A tuan who is dead is poor, 
Too poor to buy Wyan; 

I will kill the twan this night, 
With my kriss I will kill him! 


he words rang through his brain, leav- 
ing no room for aught else. The flames 
shaped the words, all twisted among the 
faces. Gradually, conquering and trium- 
phant, the last line of his song swept up 
and dominated him and ate into him, and 
he knew nothing save that. 

But only those of his own race could 
have guessed that he was disturbed. 

Old Daud—brown as a-stone—was a 
tiller of the soil, and accordingly believed 
in sleep. Sleep was a good thing. It 
soothed and refreshed. Allah—whose 
name be blessed !— 
had sent the night 
for sleep. The lamp 
of the sun was put 
out that man might 
be made strong 
again for the toil of 
the day. 

“Tam = weary,” 
said he, “there has 
been enough talk.” 

lhe family rose 
obediently and 
passed into the 
sleeping rooms, but 
Nangat Daud still 
looked into the fire 
and listened to his 





song—to the last 
line of his song. 
“Son,” said his 


father standing by 
him, “I have said 
that the hour has 
come for sleep.” 

“Bar lah!’ came 
the answer, but al- 
though he followed 
his father, Nangat Daud lay down upon 
the mat which was nearest the door, and, 
waiting for the hour to come, listened to 
the song he had made. 

Quiet closed down, broken by the 
breathing of the sleepers and the un- 
ceasing murmurs of the night. Lizards 
cheeped and rats rustled. The dogs slept 
by the dying fire, bristling and stirring 
when some sprite of the night ran through 


Batoen, Servant of Allah: 





the compound. But Nangat Daud re- 
mained awake and did not fear, since all 
he heard in the night and all he saw in the 
night was the song he had made. 

With chill patience he kept his watch, 
and when he knew that the hour had come 
he rose like a shadow, drew down the kriss 
from its place on the wall and stepped out 
of the hut. He slipped the snaky blade 
into his sarong, but not at the back where 
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He flung his{last handful of rice down into 
the inferno. ¥ “I shall kill Smithers 
tuan!’’ he shouted into the depths 


it is worn in peace, but at the left side 
where it is worn in war. So silently did 
he pass that the curs which shivered to 
the brush of a ghoul’s wings did not stir, 
and the sleepers in his home knew not 
that he had gone from them. 

Outside the wall, on the wide road the 
Dutch had made, he broke into a trot and 
went through the sleeping village as swift 
and deadly cold as any fiend which ran up 
from the valley. There was none to ask 
him, Whither? asa score would have done 
by day. There was none to see him go on 
light feet through the haunted night with 
his hot hand upon the ivory haft. 

“With my kriss!_ With my kriss I shall 
kill him!” he sang, and that clad him in 
armor through which no cold-breathed 
prowler of the night could strike. He 
passed unscathed. The kriss was in his 
hand, the lucky kriss, the kriss of love. 

(Continued on page 79) 

















R.A. Long, who loves his work so much that he wants 


to go on with it in the next world 


E was sixty-eight, this young man, 

when his vision came to him. It 

was in a directors’ meeting of a 

large corporation—his corpora- 
tion—that the thing happened. It was a 
very beautiful room and luxurious, with 
a long mahogany table and stately tall- 
backed chairs. The room was on the 
eighth floor of a skyscraper building in 
a Missouri Valley city, and its windows 
looked southwestward over half a dozen 
states, the scene of a great mercantile 
operation which was this day drawing to 
its close. The directors had gathered to 
wind up the affairs of a fifty-million dol- 
lar concern. Fifty millions! 

The operation had extended over forty- 
four years. The man of sixty-eight was 
twenty-four when he began it and not one 
of his original associates had survived. 
The oldest man in the room aside from 
himself had been eleven on that beginning 
day; most of the others had not been born. 
The span of their lifetime had been covered 
by the operation which they were about 
to see concluded; and there they sat, im- 
pressed, thoughtful; but not so thought- 
ful as the incisive, fragile-looking man at 
the head of the mahogany table. He was 
work-scarred and time-tooled; in the net- 
work of infinitesimal lines that covered 
his face was engraved a business history. 

Briefly that business history was this: 
Away back in 1874, entirely upon credit, 
this man had started a little lumber yard 
in a little Kansas town. With his own 
hands he unloaded the lumber, hauled it, 
piled it and measured it out to the farmers 
who came to buy. The end of the year 
showed a profit, and his first big merchan- 
dising idea came: If one yard in one town 
makes money, two yards in two towns will 
make more money. 

And one of the things the twenty-four- 
year-old thought most about was making 
money—according, let it be conceded, to 
the old-fashioned rules of that old-fash- 
ioned game; that is, by industry and fru- 
gality, and he was so constituted that he 
could get fun out of this frugality. In- 
deed he couldn’t have told whether he was 


happier making a profit on a bill of lumber 
or saving a nickel on the cost of handling. 
He was happy when he made and happy 
when he saved. 

“Tt is the fashion of this world to avoid 
cost,” wrote Bacon some hundreds of years 
agone—a fashion today more honored in 
the breach than the observance; but this 
young man began his life by honoring it, 
and with gratifying results; for presently 
he had four lumber yards in four towns 
and he both saved and supervised by 
keeping the accounts for all of them him- 
self. At five o’clock in the morning early- 
risers would see a light in “Bob” Long’s 
little ofice and knew that the young lum- 
ber merchant was already at his work of 
posting up the books of his four-yard busi- 
ness. At ten o'clock of that same night 
the latest homebound villagers would 
notice a light again in the little office; 

“Bob” was still there, working on the books 
once more and attending to the necessary 
correspondence with his three managers, 
painfully scrawling with his own work- 
stiffened fingers. 

The people of Columbus were deeply 
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Lumber King Long's Dream of Paradise 
and How He Tries to Realize it 
on Earth at Seventy 


They took time off for relaxation. 
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By Peter Clark Macfarlane 


Author of: 


Tongues of Flame 


impressed by such evidence of a terrible 
determination to succeed. It inspired 
both sympathy and confidence. Besides, 
he was such a likable young man, kindly 
and soft spoken, genial and extremely 
modest. A chivalrous, Kentucky-bred 
courtesy, shrewdness, tenacity and—cov- 
science were his chief characteristics. Why, 
the only volume he read besides daybook, 
journal and ledger was the Bible; and it 
was understood that he aimed to square 
his business transactions by that, yet was 
entirely without pose or cant. He was a 
simple young fellow. He knew somebody 
caused -him to prosper; he had an idea it 
was the Lord, so he gave the Lord thanks 
and bought another retail yard, and 
another, and another. 

The members of his neccessarily enlarg- 
ing business staff were often as unlike him 
as men could be; but they had to be clean, 
honest and above all—industrious. He 
worked them hard, but with a shrewd 
kindliness that made them love him; be- 
sides which he worked harder than any of 
them, longer hours and more intense ones. 


His 





One end of the huge fir mill the Kansas lumber king is building in Washington 
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Sawmill in Heaven: 


Peter Clark Macfarlane 


Building homes for the mill workers in the most carefully planned lumber town in the world, Longview, Washington. 
(above) Site of the town at the beginning of building operation 


notion of a ripping good rest was to go to 
prayer meeting, and he threw the cost of 
many another man’s good time into the 
contribution box; for with all his frugality, 
his was a generous nature. 

His business ambitions were insatiable. 
When he had twenty retail yards, he 
hoped soon to have thirty; when he had 
thirty, he dreamed of a retail yard at every 
strategic point in that great Southwestern 
empire in which he was operating. Retail 
—that was all he saw. His was a retail 
outlook then. 

But a change came. He perceived that 
there was a profit in manufacturing the 
lumber he was selling and that he might 
as well be paying this profit to himself as 
to another. He experimented guardedly 
with small purchases of Choctaw timber 
in the Indian Territory, and then set his 
eyes upon those vast tracts of yellow pine 
in the State of Louisiana which the Kan- 
sas City Southern, pushing toward the 
Gulf, was making accessible. He began 
to buy and to manufacture, and then to 
buy more, tens of thousands, hundreds of 
thousands, until at last nearly four hun- 
dred thousand acres of it stood in the 
name of his company. 

And as Long was a great retailer so did 
he prove to be a great manufacturer. His 
personal capacity for detail was enormous 
His penetrating mind sawed its way 
through every knot; he was peering, prod- 
ding, stimulating, always gently but al- 
ways effectively. He never tired, he never 
forgot; when he tripped a production 
manager on a statement, the production 
manager never forgot, either. His voice 
was quiet. He never ranted, never flew 
into a passion; even his asperities were 
guarded; and because he ruled his own 
spirit with iron, the control over his or- 


At the age of seventy R. A. Long bought 120 
square miles of Douglas fir timber. This 
260-foot tree is a sample of the stand 


ganization was iron also; yet sheathed in 
velvet. His will was law. More—and 
better—his spirit was law. But always 
he was a leader, not a driver; and, how- 
ever it was, his mills became models of 
efficiency and economy. 

The secret of his success all along had 
been the secret of his ideals and the para- 
dox is that he never made a secret of his 
ideals. His business methods were irre- 
proachable. He was fair, almost generous 
with his competitors. He wrecked no 
rivals to build up himself. His career was 
no business cyclone, leaving ruin in its 
pathway. He bought cleanly and sold 
cleanly. He gave sound checks for sound 
timber and exchanged sound lumber for 
sound dollars. His business was built on 
open dealing in an open market, built on 
the conversion of hundreds of thousands 
of acres of raw timber to the needs of con- 
stantly increasing millions of home- 
builders. He had no monopoly. The 
timber was there for anybody to buy and 
the home-builders were there for anybody 
to sell to. Vision, Organization, Service! 
that was the rhythm of the operation. 

But while the man had wrecked no 
rivals he had almost wrecked himself. Now, 
as he sat at the head of the mahogany 
table, he looked frail and shell-like. He 
had done a big thing, but what that big 
thing had done to him! Robert A. Long 
was all wiry strength at twenty-four; he 
was a mere wraith at sixty-eight—the 
greatest retail lumber merchant in the 
world but, despite his five feet nine inches, 
wasted to one hundred and thirty-five 
pounds. Statistics showed that he was 
the largest lumber manufacturer in the 
South, but he had to hold the figures close 
to his work-worn eyes to see that they 
showed anything at all. He was a great 









wholesaler, but his digestion was 
impaired. He was a great ex- 
porter and made money in foreign 
countries, but he could not eat 
the choice foods this money 
could buy. . He lived in a granite 
palace, but could sleep only five 
hours a night. He played no 
round of golf nor ever crouched 
in a shooting box on his thou- 
sands of acres of marsh-land, or 
idled with rod and line on one 
of his hundred fish-abounding 
streams. Instead, he worked— 
worked sixteen hours a day in a 
skyscraper that bore his name, 
and had never allowed himself 
to read a newspaper at his office 
desk, fearing an example of 
leisurely indifference to the thing 
for which he and all his organization 
were there—business. 

Indeed the man was of martyr stuff. 
He had sent. part of himself to the stake 
daily for forty-four years; but the other 
part of him had triumphed. It was not 
that he had lost the knack of play. He 
was actually a sublimated sportsman who 
had won his game. The end of that four 
hundred thousand acres of long-leaf yel- 
low pine was in sight and there was no 
more to buy. One by one the mills would 
“cut out” and be scrapped, charged off. 
One by one the retail yards would be 
closed or sold out. Then his companies 
would own no foot of forest, no stick of 
timber, not even a knothole; but instead 
would have a great juicy melon of mil- 
lions to be distributed. It was to plan 
for this that the directors’ meeting had 


been called. 
The End of the Climb 


It is given to few men to work through 
a cycle like that. This man had done it. 
His associates had helped and they could 
feel a rightful thrill of triumph in it. Yet 
they came to that meeting with a grate- 
ful sigh. The firm rein upon them was 
to be relaxed. They were strong men, 
mature men in the battling forties, but 
they were also tired men. They had been 
going at top speed for years, struggling 
to keep up with a man whose energy and 
concentration shamed them. 

And now they stood panting on the top 
of the peak. There was not one of them 


to whom a breathing spell would not be 
almost as acceptable as his share of the 
melon—not one of them who did not con- 


A Sawmill in Heaven: 





















































Governor Louis Hart of Washington and R. A. Long, 


creator of the model mill town of Longview 


template with relief the conclusion of this 
considerable mercantile and manufactur- 
ing achievement. And their leader’s feel- 
ing must have been like their own, except 
more intense, as by nature he was more 
intense. Inclined to sentiment always, 
his heart was sloshing with it today. Fora 
moment they saw him humble, teary, 
wistful! 

They had often seen him humble; oc- 
casionally they had seen him teary with 
some quick sympathy; but never had they 
seen him wistful. They perceived a man 
actually sorry that the long fierce game 
was ended—even in victory. He was like 
the old painter of Seville who, when he 
looked at his finished masterpiece, burst 
into tears, crying: “God forgive me that 
I did not do it better.” But not for long 
did regret hang its veil of shadow upon 
an old man’s face. \ 

Abruptly they saw him change, his eyes 
kindle, his lined features glow, his fragile 
figure stiffen, as with the force of a newer 
and larger conception; abruptly he pro- 
posed to his directors to start a new opera- 
tion, and a better; a seventy-five million 
dollar operation this time, in a fifty—or a 
one hundred-year cycle; with, for its chief 
objective not the main product but the 
by product, not the money-profit but the 
happiness-profit—not to produce lumber 
to build homes merely, but in the process 
of such production to build happy lives 

It was idealism, it was sentimentalism, 
perhaps; but seventy-five millions made 
the idea respectable, entitled it to thought- 
ful consideration at least. It sounded un- 
businesslike, and yet the dream, as the 
dreamer sketched it, was to be a business 
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enterprise from start to finish, un- 
dertaken by business men and 
carried out by business men for | 
business ends. Only with forty-four 
years of active business life behind 
him, this astute leader was recog- 
nizing that human happiness was, 
after all, the chief business end, 
and that a business that mad 
misery while it was making money 
was a ghastly failure. 

His past business did not repre- 
sent to him that sort of failure. 
but it was obvious he thought the 
thing could» be done better a 
second time. It was a forward 
step that he proposed, but still, he 
maintained, within the true scope 
of true business. He was aglow 
with the idea, he was on fire with 
it, yet he had to sell it to these directors 
of his, and, receptivity considered, they 
were not in the market. But he had to 
sell it to them, for they would have to 
be the men to realize the dream, if realized 
it was. 

They looked at each other in amaze- 
ment; yet felt their tired hearts quicken 
There was a gallantry about this proposa! 
from their loved leader at his time of life 
that challenged them. His weary eyes 
sparkled and his frayed voice trembled a: 
he sketched in the details of his vision 
When he lamented the mistakes and 
errors that had grown out of his first crud¢ 
beginnings, these men found new sym 
pathy for his past struggles growing uj 
in their hearts. 


The New Vision 


When they saw how his spirit leaped at 
the prospect of starting again and anew 
with seventy-five millions of assets in 
stead of no money at all—merely a littk 
credit at a little bank, their own spirits 
leaped also. There was challenge, in 
spiration in it. 

Reduced to its baldest terms the vision 
was this: 

First, to look the country over for the 
finest body of: timber to be found any- 
where. 

Second, to plan the greatest and most 
perfect lumber mill that had ever been 
constructed. 

Third, to build about it the finest manu- 
facturing town—finest for all concerned, 
employer and employe—finest and freest 
that had ever been built. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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By Lydia M. D. O'Neil 


Decoration by Sarkis Beulan 


Kai the son of vikings, 
Kai with somber mouth, 
Kai set out from a northern port 
With his sails set for the south; 
And he steered by northern stars 
Across a northern sea; 
So Kai came down from the top of the world— 
From the top of the world to me. 


The silver birches blow 
Beneath a northern moon; 

But Kai he dreamed of the palms that grow 
Beside a blue lagoon. 

The solemn church-bells ring 
Where northern mountains shine, 

But Kai he dreamed of the winds that sing 
Through the boughs of a bunya-pine. 


Across the velvet sky 
The Milky Way burned white, 
When I walked alone by a summer sea 
In the hush of a summer night. 
I could not sleep nor rest, 
And | could not tell you why, 
But now I know I was waiting there, 
I was waiting there for Kai. 


Kai the son of vikings, 
Kai with lips athirst 
For all the kisses born of love 
That follow on the first. 
A white girl walks at dusk 
By a cold gray northern sea, 
But Kai came down from the top of the world— 
From the top of the world to me! 






























When they struck it rich they divided their food, and a wire was drawn across the center of the stove 
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The Prospector 


Triumphs and Tragedies in the Lives of the Men Who 
Camp on the Trail of Gold 


O term ever coined held such 

magic thrill, stirred men more 

deeply, drove them to greater 

tests of endurance or robbed 
them more swiftly of reason than 
the word gold. have seen men 
tremble and talk as though bereft of 
sense after they had panned dirt that 
showed a few tiny specks of raw gold. 
An old prospector once to!d me that his 
years of observation had taught him that 
few men were safe partners in a rich 
strike. There may be fortunes for a 
dozen, but sight of the yellow metal makes 
them greedy to possess it all. Two men 
will prospect together and share their 
small belongings with joy. They will 
fight, risk their lives and make great sacri- 
fices for each other. But let them find 
rich diggings and more often than not 
they will become enemies. 


A House Divided 


I remember two brothers, George and 
John Dixon. They were relics of the early 
mining days and noted as good-natured 
and generous fellows. For years they had 
made a scanty living by working a placer 
mine. Apparently they were a congenial 
pair and loyally stood by each other at all 
times. One spring they struck it rich, and 
it was soon noted that a difference in man- 
ner existed between the brothers. It was 
only when common customs of hospitality 
forced them to invite friends to dine that 
it was discovered how really sullen they 
were toward each other. They had divided 


By - R. ‘Jones 


Author of: Gold—Man's Greatest Game 


Illustrated by Harold von Schmidt 


their food, and a wire was drawn across 
the center of the stove! If one’s kettle 
moved the wire a fraction of an inch it was 
promptly shoved back by the other. The 
table was similarly divided, and their 
plates were at opposite ends. No matter 
how friendly a guest was to both, he could 
dine with only one. Necessity and suspi- 
cion forced them to labor together, and in 
working round the ground sluices where 
the gold reposed they watched each other 
with unconcealed distrust. Their mine 
was in an isolated locality, and when their 
provisions ran low they nearly starved; 
for each feared to leave the other alone. 
Finally they went together and carried 
food on their backs. Owing to the richness 
of their claim they removed the gold from 
the sluices each week. On clean-up days 
there was opportunity for a dishonest per- 
son to secrete a small amount of gold, and 
each was so sure that the other was doing 
this that they hired a mutual friend to 
weigh up and divide the bullion. Shortly 
the friend quit in disgust, for it was evi- 
dent that they were becoming suspicious 
of him! Eventually the rich gravel streak 
was worked out and the brothers went 
separate ways with bitterness in their 
hearts. 


Hugh Willis and George Adair came 
into a new mining camp where I had 
located some claims. I had often heard 
of them as men of excellent character, 
and I gladly gave them information 
that might be of benefit to them in 
prospecting that locality. They were 

men past middle age and had had their 
ups and downs in the mining game. At 
the time I speak of they were very much 
down. They had prospected for months 
on the Nevada deserts under conditions 
that test the fibre in all men. They had 
stood loyally by each other and they came 
through their hardships a congenial pair. 
They were diligent prospectors and soon 
located four claims that had good surface 
indications. 


“Splitting Blankets” 


One of their locations seemed particu- 
larly promising and they concentrated 
their work on this claim. However, it soon 
became evident that friction had devel- 
oped between the two men and in a short 
time they ceased working together. Willis 
clung to their former workings and Adair 
labored on the other claims. ‘Splitting 
blankets” is an old expression, yet I feel 
sure it did not originate in such a meticu- 
lous manner as Adair interpreted it when 
he divided camp with Willis. They had 
no tent and their outfit lay on a cleared 
space beneath some trees adjoining my 
camp. Never were food and cooking uten- 
sils divided with more exactitude. There 
were four pairs of blankets, two each, yet 
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Adair stretched a rope in the trees and 
evenly divided each pair with a knife! 
Their canvas was treated in the same 
manner, and then Adair stood puzzling 
over the problem of their one butcher 
knife. He found the solution by placing 
it on a rock and striking it with a single 
jack! He generously left the butt end for 
Willis, remarking that he could make a 
handle for his part of the blade. 

When Willis returned he stood for a 
long time shaking his head and muttering 
to himself. The next day several of us 
were called on to assist in a division of 
their mining claims. It was finally agreed 
that they draw lots for first choice, and 
Willis promptly chose the one where they 
had done the most work. ‘To the surprise 
of all Adair chose what appatently was the 
most unpromising claim of the four, and 
Willis, again getting first choice, took the 
claim adjoining his other location. Adair 
seemed quite indifferent to his misfortune 
in choice of claims and appeared well 
pleased that he had no joint holdings with 
his former partner. Willis was highly 
elated and when we were alone showed me 
a piece of rock which, with the aid of a 
magnifying glass, showed specks of gold. 

“If Adair hadn’t quarreled with me 
about the development of the claim I 
would not have concealed this from him,” 
he said, “He was trying to beat me out of 
my share by a stock- -promotion plan, but 
I was too smart for him,” he added. 

A few days later Adair asked me to 
accompany him on a little trip. We 
climbed the slope where his first choice of 
mining claim was located and he parted 
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the bushes in a concealed spot. He held 
the branches aside with all the pride of an 
artist uncovering his masterpiece. ‘here 
was a bold outcropping of quartz, and 
close inspection with a glass revealed an 
occasional speck of gold. 

“T didn’t care when Willis got first 
choice, for | knew he would never choose 
this claim. I would have shown him this 
ledge, but I knew from his actions that he 
was trying to beat me out of my half in- 
terest. I don’t understand it either, for 
he used to be a good partner.”’ 


Greed and Generosity 


That camp never amounted to a whoop. 
The little gold which showed on the sur- 
face petered out with depth. Yet those 
two old men hung on after the other pros- 
pectors had left. They built cabins close 
together and eventually became quite 
friendly again. Their basis of better feel- 
ing was the firm belief of each that he had 
outwitted the other at his own game. 

Nevertheless no finer type of men ex- 
isted than those prospectors who passed 
through the vicissitudes of the early gold 
camps of the West. It is true that nearly 
all of them developed eccentricities that 
made a partnership in a mining claim with 
them a doubtful proposition. However, 
they were honest in their dealings and 
easy prey for crooks. Nearly all of them 
had been cheated many times and even- 
tually they became suspicious and secre- 
tive. Their long periods of isolation de- 
veloped individual methods of doing little 
tasks that often caused much irritation 
among partners. While it is true that 
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some of them “‘batched”’ together all their 
lives, there were many who drifted to the 
lonely life. They loved the independence 
of doing things just as they wished to, and 
if they ‘struck it rich they could suit their 
fancy in the development of the claim. 
They might show greed in the extrac- 
tion of the gold, but never muiserliness in 
the spending. If a friend was in trouble 
they tossed him their sack. If women or 
children were in distress the prospectors’ 
gold was at their disposal. ‘Their hearts 
were as big as tea kettles and more often 
than not they died in poverty. It was a 
matter of pride with them when flush not 
to inquire prices while making purchases 
in a store. They selected what they de- 
sired and passed their sack to the mer- 
chant for him to extract the total. They 
often staked men in business or on ranches 
with never a scrap of paper to show for 
their. investment. Usually these men were 
failures, yet a few made good and some 
denied the debt. There were others, I am 
glad to say, who remembered their obliga- 
tions and provided comforts for their 
benefactors when they were broke and ill. 
The element of chance in the prospect- 
ing game is undoubtedly the fascination 
which grips men. A prospector may leave 
camp in the morning a poor man and re- 
turn a few hours later a millionaire. The 
discovery of a rich quartz ledge or gravel 
deposit means a fortune, and any blow of 
the prospect hammer or pan of dirt may 
reveal the hidden treasure. Each day has 
its thrills and there is the constant hope 
of stumbling on a fortune overlooked by 
other prospectors. There is the Buffalo 


We climbed the slope and he parted the bushes in a concealed spot with all the pride of an artist uncovering his masterpiece 
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Hump excitement which swept Idaho in 
the late nineties. Within a hundred yards 
of the old Florence-Elk City trail two pros- 
pectors, Robbins and Young, discovered 
a bold outcropping of quartz freely sprin- 
kled with gold. In fact the ledge was so 
obvious that all had passed it by thinking 
that it had been tested years before! One 
of the greatest stampedes in mining his- 
tory resulted, and snow claims changed 
hands at fabulous prices that winter. Rob- 
bins’ and Young’s ten-foot prospect hole 
sold for $250,000. But few prospectors 
can stand prosperity. Robbins died of 
dissipation and Young committed suicide. 
Also the discoverer of the Jumbo mine, 
the second largest in the dis- 
trict, was recently given a 





The Prospector: J. R. Jones 


those hot slopes unsuccessfully until dusk, 
and the stars were shining when I reached 
camp. I knew at once by the food that 
was cooked that my partner had made an 
early return. 

“What did you find at the contact?” 
was naturally my first question. 

“T didn’t go down to it,” he replied. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Well, you see, the closer I got to it the 
less favorable it looked, so after I had de- 
scended the mountain part way I sat 
down and studied it carefully with the 
field glasses. I finally decided that there 
was nothing of value there, and I noted 
that by keeping round the slope of the 
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The urge to stay and search for mineral 
was strong within me, yet eventually | 
assented to my partner’s wishes. Late 
that fall while returning toward our sum- 
mer camp I heard news of a rich strike in 
that locality. On reaching there I saw 
quartz bowlders of varying size strewn 
down the slope to the cafion bed and on 
the hillside above the exposed ledge lay 
neatly sandwiched between the two coun- 
try formations. Galena was freely sprin- 
kled throughout the quartz or lay exposed 
in pieces of pure metal ranging to the size 
of eggs, and rusty seams of iron twined 
through the quartz carrying rich values 
in gold and silver. 

So evident was the surface 
showing that the lone pros- 








ticket to relatives in the East 
by a county in Idaho. 

And sometimes in the pros- 
pecting game you are fooled 
both ways, as the following 
incident will show. 

It was July and we were 
camped by a tiny spring in a 
low range of hills in Nevada. 
That was years ago and but 
little prospecting had ever been 
done in that locality. My 
partner was a mineralogist, 
and quickly gave his opinion 
that the formation was favor- 
able for the location of precious 
metals. We had reached the 
spring near noon. Our horses 
were turned loose to graze and 
we ate a hasty lunch. My 
partner was bubbling with 
enthusiasm and wanted action. 
So we climbed a ridge in the 
glare of the afternoon sun, and 
when we topped the crest my 
two hundred pound partner’s 
dripping form sank limply to a 
rock. After a time I passed 
the field glasses to him and 
without any show of interest 
he began an inspection of our 
surroundings. Slowly the glass 
wavered back and forth; up 
and down, then they steadied 
and I saw my partner’s body 
stiffen. 

“Look at that!” he said, 
handing me the glasses as he 
pointed downward at a prom- 
inent outcropping of rock just 
above the canon bed on the 
opposite slope. “There is a 
contact formation. The coun- 








Comrades of the Trail 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


Until the day the world shall die 
We shall be comrades, you and I. 


For we have seen the morning break 
In golden beauty on that lake 

That rests in intimate grace before 
Our cedar cabin’s unlatched door; 
And we have heard the rain at night 
And blessed our driftwood hearthfire light; 
Wakened by thunder we have crept 
Closer and turned again and slept 
While the trees crashed, weakening, 
And blocked our trail up to the spring. 


Dangers of cities never draw 

Two close as does the forest’s awe; 
Beauty of cities never bind 

Memory and heart and soul and mind 
As does the dawn in forest places 

Or tree-rent moonlight on our faces. 


Husband and wife! If that were all! 
Not vows alone have made us thrall, 
But none can evermore walk free 
Bound to each other as are we 

By sky and water, fern and tree. 


pector who made the discovery 
could only take credit for good 
foot work. Yet it never made 
a dividend-paying mine, for its 
values disappeared with depth. 
However, the discoverer sold 
it for a sum so large that it 
took several years of bad in- 
vestments and dissipation -be- 
fore he again hit the trail, 
broke. It was small satisfac- 
tion to me that my former part- 
ner was ever afterward dubbed 
the “Field Glass Prospector.” 

Rich surface showings quite 
often do not make mines. !t 
is not always possible even for 
the expert to decide whether 
the values will continue with 
depth. Therefore every prom- 
ising indication warrants more 
or less development work. The 
wise prospector sells his dis- 
covery to men who are able to 
finance the cost of uncovering 
the secret. 

The finest showing that | 
ever saw on a ledge proved to 
be a blanket vein. Instead of 
having been forced up from the 
bowels of the earth the com- 
bination of minerals had formed 
and spread on the surface. 
Knowing the chances, the. in- 
telligent prospector after locat- 
ing his claim exposes the ledge 
by shaft, tunnel or trench and 
then sells it for a reasonable 
sum. I remember a friend, 
new at the game, who found 
a good showing in British 
Columbia and was offered 
thirty thousand for his chances 














try rock where we are now is 
diarite. It evidently disappears 
down there and what appears 
to be a sandstone formation butts up 
against it. There is the place to look for 
gold, silver, lead or copper in these hills. 
If a fissure vein exists it will most likely 
come to the surface at that contact. Come 
on, let’s hurry and get down there.” 

Just at that moment I happened to 
glance up the ridge we were on and saw 
two deer running among the rocks. 

“Go after them,” my partner exclaim- 
ed. “I am sick of bacon and jackrabbit, 
and I need some venison steaks to tone 
me up. I will go down to the contact and 
we will meet in camp.” ae 

So I gripped my rifle and hurried in pur- 
suit feeling secure in the knowledge that 
my partner was competent to judge the 
value of what he might find. I hunted 


mountain I could reach camp without 
climbing any hills, so I came on in.” 

Even then there was a strong suspicion in 
my mind that the long return climb was the 
main reason for his sudden lack of interest. 

The next morning we panned a few 
pieces of rock we had picked up the day 
before, and not a trace of gold did we find. 

‘Let’s pull camp and hit for the estab- 
lished mining districts,” he said. 

“Why, we haven’t started to prospect 
this locality yet, and yesterday you said 
that it looked good to you.” ; 

“Yes, 1 know. But on closer inspection 


it doesn’t look so good. Let’s go where 
the money is and we can sell wild-cat 
claims with less work than we can pros- 
pect these hills.” 





“Nothing doing.” He would 
dig the ore himself and ship it 
toasmelter. The few thousand 
which he extracted were sunk back in the 
hole and he left there in debt. Later on 
he came to California and made another 
promising discovery. But he had learned 
his lesson and sold at a modest figure on 
the strength of his surface indications. De- 
velopment work proved it to be a pro- 
ducer from the grass roots down! Thus 
your guess at what the earth holds be- 
neath your feet is as sure a gamble as 
when you place your money on the turn 
of the card at the faro bank. But it has 
qgne strong advantage over the latter 
game: you can play it when broke and 
keep on playing it to the end. 

One chilly night in the Sierra Nevada 
of California when I was a boy we noted 
(Continued on page 93) 
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“The Accursed System” 


Why Lincoln’s Denunciation 
of the Indian Service is 







EARLY two years ago, SUNSET 

began publishing the truth 
i about American Indians. 

About that same time, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
fully launched an effort for Indians, and 


soon thereafter the American Indian 
Defense Association was formed. Have 
these two years given grounds for hope or 
taught any lessons? 

A public interest intense enough and 
national enough to solve most problems 
has been aroused. It has not solved the 
Indian problem. It has gained a result 
here and another result there, mostly 
temporary, at enormous labor. It has 
dealt successfully with some of the results 
of a system; it has not yet successfully 
dealt with the system. That system 1s so 
old and so entrenched that President 
Lincoln said of it: ‘If I live, this.accursed 
system shall be reformed.” He did not 
live, but the system lived; and it outlived 
President Grant who tried to cope with it, 
and Carl Schurz, and President Roose- 
velt, and Commissioner Valentine under 
the Taft Administration, and Franklin 
K. Lane. It is just as strong as it ever 
was, and it consists of three parts: 


Why the System is Accursed 


First, the Indian Bureau—the perfect 

example of bureaucracy’s menace to 
civilization, tyrannical and omnipotent 
over the Indians, helpless before its own 
routines. 
_ Second, the Indian policy of Congress. 
[his is the log-rolling policy which gives 
to the local Congressional delegation the 
say about the property affairs of local 
Indians and in return gets postofiices for 
Ohio and river and harbor appropriations 
for Alabama. 

Third, the American attitude toward 
Indians. More than a two years’ cam- 
paign of education will be needed to 
change this attitude. It was summed up 
recently by a third-grade California school 
boy: “When the White people came, they 
found the Indians a refined people, and 
rich. Then it was like eating all the good 
part off the apple. Now the White people 
want to throw away the core!” 

_ The March Sunset told of the degrada- 
tion, robbery and peonage of 20,0co 
Ok!ahoma Indians and their dependents. 





True to This Day 


~ 


By John Collier 


Author of: Our Indian Policy, ete. 


Shortly after that article was written, 
three organizations acting jointly pub- 
lished a report on “Oklahoma’s Poor Rich 
Indians” which deserves a place beside 
the records of the Belgian Congo. There- 
upon Senator Harreld of Oklahoma intro- 
duced a bill repealing the Federal law 
which had instituted the scandal of local 
guardianship over Indians. All the facts 
contained in the joint report of the 
Women’s Federation, the Indian Rights 
Association and the American Indian 
Defense Association were matters of 
acknowledged record and have not been 
and never will be disputed. How did 
Congress respond to the challenge? 

Instead of passing the Harreld bill 
(which Senator Harreld, of Oklahoma, 
appears to have introduced in order to get 
smothered) Congress shouted: ‘“‘An inves- 
tigation—we niust investigate!” The 
House Committee on Indian Affairs 
reported a bill granting $25,cco to be 
used in learning the facts already com- 
pletely known and unquestioned. Then 
Congress thought better of this scheme of 
investigation—for the Oklahoma scandal, 
like Indian affairs generally, is a bi-party 
and non-partisan affair. So the investi- 
gation died and the Harreld bill at this 
writing slumbers in committee. 

With the Oklahoma House delegation 
solid against it, and a presidential election 
coming along, it may be taken for granted 
that Congress will not offend Oklahoma 
voters. But the horrid facts of the situ- 
ation have been made known to millions. 
Next year, if not this year, this enslave- 
ment of nearly a third of all the. Indians 
in the United States must be brought to 
an end. Meantime, voters should bom- 
bard the Indian committees of Congress 
and their own Congressmen on this sub- 
ject. 

In 1856, Lieutenant Milcher of the 
United States Army wrote: “As we 
journeyed along the Gila (Southern Ari- 
zona) we found lands fenced in, and irri- 
gated by many miles of acequias, and our 
eyes were gladdened with the sight of 
rich fields of wheat ripening for the 




















harvest—a view differing from any- 
thing we had seen since leaving the 


Atlantic States. They grow cotton, 

sugar, peas, wheat, and corn.” 

These were the Pima Indian farm lands. 
The Pimas have been the White Man’s 
friend for over 300 years. They have 
never shed White American blood. They 
gave food and protection to the immr- 
grants to California, in the old Apache 
days. They over-subscribed every loan 
in the World War and exceeded their 
quota in the last war-work drive by 508 
per cent. The first Arizona man killed in 
the World War was a full-blood Pima who 
had voluntarily enlisted. 

But they are wards of the Indian 
Bureau. And their woes go back to the 
beginning of their wardship, as do the 
woes of the New Mexico Pueblos. In 
1859 we find the special Indian Agent, 
Lieutenant Mowry, pleading for protec- 
tion of their waters from trespass. and 
illegal appropriation, just as in 1852 we 
find Indian Agent Calhoun pleading with 
the Indian Bureau to defend the New 
Mexico Pueblo lands against illégal 
seizure. 


The Pimas Have Hopes for a Meal 


The Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs has just issued a report. First that 
report testifies that of all the blooming* 
fields, fifteen miles one way and two to 
four miles the other, which the Pimas were 
irrigating when our guardianship began, 
not one acre can be irrigated from the Gila 
river at the present time. “The Whites 
have taken all the water. The Senate 
Committee then states: “Gradually, by 
reason of the white settlers above them 
diverting the waters from the river, the 
cultivated land of the Pimas was reduced 
to barren and desert land. Being wards 
of the Government, they could not pro- 
tect their rights through the courts.” 

Being wards of the Government, the 
Senate Committee could have added, the 
Pimas were entitled to Government pro- 
tection in the courts. Instead of giving 
this protection, the Indian Bureau secured 
funds from Congress and built a diversion 
dam up-stream on the Gila. This enabled 
the Whites to take the last drop of Pima 
water. Then the construction of the 
aqueduct to bring water to the Pimas was 
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omitted. So now for five years the Pimas 
have been wholly destitute of water save 
for the water pumped on to 2000 acres of 
their land at heavy expense. There are 
4000 Pimas. 

The failure to build the, aqueduct 
bringing water to the Pimas was jointly 
the fault of Congress, which withheld 
appropriations, and of the Indian Bureau 
which lets Indians suffer and starve before 
it will offend Congress by making shocking 
facts known. The Presbyterian board of 
Home Missions, the Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation and the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs have agitated year after 
year, and at this writing the Senate has at 
last unanimously passed a bill appropri- 
ating $5,500,0co to build the San Carlos 
Reservoir, which will jointly benefit the 
Whites and enable the Pimas to feed 
themselves. Every reader should urge his 
representative in the House to vote for 
this San Carlos Dam and Reservoir 
appropriation. 


Must the Palm Springs Tribe Die? 


Bureaucracy’s gods are named Tradi- 
tion and Routine. It is a tradition and 
routine of the Indian Bureau to allot the 
lands of the Indian tribes. The Bureau 
possesses complete discretion to allot or 
not to allot. But it is believed that allot- 
ment destroys the tribal life, which is con- 
sidered a good object. Furthermore, the 
Indian Bureau has a power to lease and 
sell allotted lands, practically unlimited 
and unregulated by law, which is not the 

case with unallotted tribal lands. Hence 
about 61,000 square miles of the Indian 
Country have been allotted (the total 
area is about 123,000 square miles.) The 
great bulk of Indian agricultural land has 
been allotted. The 61,000 square miles 
here mentioned of allotted land is held 
under Government trust. How much of 
the allotted land, patented in fee simple 
to the Indians, has passed to White 
ownership, no one knows, or no one pub- 
lishes his knowledge. 

The Palm Springs or Agua Caliente 
tribe has lived immemorially on its 
present ground, which is at the begin- 
ning of the great California desert and 
under the shadow of San Jacinto moun- 
tain rising 11,000 feet. Its land was 
guaranteed under one of the “Lost 
treaties” of California. Subsequently the 
Southern Pacific railway was granted by 
Congress the section of land occupied by 
most of the Indian farms and best 
watered. The Indians adjusted to this 
legal theft (for aside from the “Lost 
Treaties,” we had guaranteed them the 
use of their land in the Treaty of Guad- 
alupe Hidalgo with Mexico), they moved to 
an adjacent section which was granted to 
them by Uncle Sam, and resumed their 
farming, though with a very insufficient 
water supply. They parcelled the area 
among the several families and proceeded 
to build up their land. Through thirty- 
six years they have lived peacefully here, 
adjusting their economy to the limitations 
of their land; some farming, some doing 
garden-work or carpenter work or hauling 
for the White colony across the road. 

One fine morning last Autumn the 
Indians waked to find that they had been 
allotted. Each received a notice that pur- 
suant to his request 
(which he had not 


made) he was now 





to be the possessor of such and such parcels 
of land. Also he was to be deprived of such 
and such parcels, and in many cases his 
farm-land, his orchard, even his buildings, 
were snatched right away from him. In- 
dians with no wish to farm—including very 
aged men and babies—found themselves 
favored with patches of corn to hoe, fields 
of alfalfa to water and orchards to tend. 
The best of the farm-land was cut up into 
town lots, this being the land immediately 
across the road from the land-hungry 
Whites who had bought up the railway 
section. It is understood, of course, that 
allotted land held under trust can be sold 
or leased by the Government at will, 
regardless of the Indian’s wishes; it is 
only necessary to declare him “‘incompe- 
tent.” 

The whole tribe sent a written protest 
to Washington. The Federated Women’s 
Clubs, the American Indian Defense 
Association and other bodies protested. 
Came back the answer: “It has to be!” 

Finally the Santa Barbara Indian 
Defense Association sent surveyors to the 
reservation. Pictures were made showing 
what a chaos the allotment would result 
in. Affidavits were taken. A project, 
which from its sheer idiocy should have 
been dismissed with a wave of some 
higher official’s hand, was argued as 
laboriously as the question of the German 
war-debt or the Boulder dam. Finally, a 
delegation representing many organiza- 
tions went to Washington. Secretary 
Hubert Work received the delegation, 
listened a few minutes, brushed aside the 
allotment chief and the Indian Commis- 
sioner, and indefinitely postponed the 
allotment. 

But was this the end? No. Even the 
Secretary of the Interior’s action was not 
conclusive. At this writing the Indian 
Bureau has returned to the fray. Again 
the Palm Springs Indians have been 
called together by the Bureau, again the 
subject of allotment is in the air. The 
number of Indians involved here is about 
fifty-five and the values are a few thou- 
sand. Let the reader picture what the 
friends of the Indians are “up against” 
when the number of Indians in a tribe is 
thousands and the property values at 
stake are millions. 

The case of Palm Springs is dealt with 
here for a reason. It 1s not an important 
case. Compared with the Pueblos, with 
the vast Navajo reservation and its 38,000 
Indians, with the Sioux and the Oklahoma 
problems, the Palm Springs question is 
only a trifle, and a child of four years can 
understand it. That is why the case is 
interesting. Ifthe stubborn brainlessness 
of the Indian Office system deals with 
Palm Springs as here described, what may 
it be expected to do with the business and 
educational problems of 340,000 Indians 
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and with the Indian property, equal in 
area to the whole of Japan proper and 
worth billions of dollars? 

It is these little cases like Palm Springs 
which give the most crushing indictment 
of the Indian Bureau. For in these cases 
Congress is not driving or blackmailing 
the Bureau, and the public sympathies are 
almost wholly with the Indians, the job is 
simple as daylight and still it is bungled. 
The Paiute case, which General Hugh 
Scott described in Sunset last year, is a 
similar tiny instance which reveals much. 
For eight years the obvious thing remained 
undone. The most responsible spokes- 
man on Indian affairs alive warned the 
Indian Bureau and kept on warning it. 
Finally after a shooting-up, resulting i in 
General Scott’s charge of ‘deliberate 
murder” against the Indian Bureau, th: 
obvious thing, recommended for years 
past, was done in two weeks. The home- 
less Paiutes were given land from the« 
public domain, which could have been 
done at any previous time. 


The Bureau's Trail of Misery 


How this system operates where specia! 
interests are to be served is seen in the 
Blackfeet case in Montana. We see the 
building up of fine individual and tribai 
cattle herds, then the hurried disappear- 
ance of these herds through drouth and 
the sudden withdrawal of rations; the 
construction of huge irrigation works and 
the neglect of any leadership to help the 
Indians on to a farming basis; the yearly 
change of superintendents. Finally, 2200 
of the 30co Blackfeet are on the Govern- 
ment’s charity rolls, with the tribal funds 
irretrievably squandered, and the scandal 
becomes so notorious that a capable 
superintendent is at last given security of 
tenure and freedom from bureaucratic 
dictation and nearly the whole tribe is 
lifted off the charity list in two years 
But there are over 200 reservations, and 
it is not often that public attention 
becomes fixed, even thus tardily, on the 
miseries of an Indian tribe before the 
moral and material assets of the tribe have 
been dissipated entirely. Just now a 
struggle led by Senator Shipstead of 
Minnesota is going on to focus attention 
on the miseries of the White Earth Chip- 
pewas, whose story by itself (partly told 
in SunsET, March, 1923) should awaken 
rage against the Indian “system” in any 
reader. The Bad River Chippewa reser- 
vation of Wisconsin presents an even more 
depressing and a wholly up-to-date case. 
There is not space here to tell of the theft 
of the Chippewa lumber, the noteworthy 
action of the Wisconsin legislature in 
forcing this outrage on public attention, 
and then the labored manipulations of the 
Indian Bureau and the Department of 
Justice to avoid a suit for recovery of 
damages by the Indians for their stolen 
timber—a suit not against the Govern- 
ment but against the private companies 
that have taken the timber without com- 
pensation to the Indians. 

“system” must be changed or the 
Indian race is doomed. Effort through 
two years has saved the Pueblos from 
destruction and has helped many other 
tribes, but these victories are no more 
than tactical. The ‘‘system” has not been 
touched. The Indians 
still wander and are 
(Continued on page 80) 
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A loose pebble rattled behind him and he whirled with a snarl, ready to fight 


The Curse of Storm King 


HEN the zoo-ship Standjik 
struck during one of the 
violent fall storms that 
sweep down the Washing- 
ton coast, the only thing saved from 
the wreck of her rotten old hulk was 
the single devil she possessed—a 
black devil, at that. The few men she 
carried were battered to death in the 
surf, if not drowned outright; the terrified 
animals she had brought from Africa, 
India and the Straits Settlements per- 
ished miserably *tween-decks—all but 
Nyanza, the black leopard. 

\ resourceful cat, and agile beyond 
comparison, it was decreed that his cage 
should be split open by a wrenching 
squeeze of the ship just as she broke in 
two—and the black leopard needed no 
urging. He was free, snarling rage and 
fear, and at that instant a great roller 
broke over the vessel. With the wave 
went Nyanza, riding a fragment of wreck- 
age. Shivering in terror, yet voicing 
hatred and defiance, he rode to safety; for 
at the moment his raft smashed on a rock 
he was launched in an arrowy leap for 
solid ground. He reached it, too, and 
turned to see the angry breakers tossing 
flotsam and dead and dying things about. 

A half-drowned Grant’s gazelle, legs 
broken, moved weakly—and the killing 
urge came uppermost in Nyanza’s heart. 
With a lithe bound he was upon the deer, 
snapped its neck, and then, with the 
body flung over his shoulders in an easy- 
riding position, he was gone into the 
‘me new of the strange jungle in this strange 
anc 

A nightmare to the men who had cared 
for him since he was taken aboard ship 
on the opposite side of the world, he was 
to become a nightmare here in a region to 
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which he was alien and where the hot 
hates and cruel murders of the equatorial 
wilds find but temperate counterparts. It 
was not long before intelligence of his 
arrival had been flashed to the uttermost 
reaches of the realm he had chosen. Even 
the menace of Man was forgotten in the 
face of the greater danger. 

Nyanza found the place vastly to his 
liking and decided to stay. Cat-like, he 
began laying out a range, one that took 
him along the ridges; in all a distance of 
nearly forty miles. That first night he 
slew two deer, as well as rabbits and other 
small animals. But gradually he found 
himself turned toward the great mountain 
of the triple peaks which dwarfs its fellows 
of the Olympic Range. The slopes and 
canons of Storm King were the haunts 
of living things in numbers not to be found 
elsewhere; therefore he established himself 
to all intents and purposes as sovereign of 
the mighty monument which bulks as a 
Zeus among noble hills swathed in spruce 
and cedar. From Storm King’s crest, the 
lake in the valley gleamed like a blue-jewel 
crescent; now flashing a million facets in 
the glittering sunlight as a breeze whipped 
it, now calm with a dull, turquoise hue. 
From the summit likewise could be 


glimpsed a more distant blue—the sea. 

This was the domain of Nyanza; nor 
was his ferocious sway gainsaid. To cross 
his path was to die, and very quickly all 
the wild folk knew terror such as they had 
never known before. 


Once a male cougar came upon 
Nyanza as the latter was eating a 
freshly-killed deer, and for a moment 
the two cats, almost identical i 
size, snarled hatred at each other. 
But when the sable slayer, with 
business-like deadliness of purpose, 

left his meat and crept forward, the cougar 
weakened and fled. Thereafter the moun- 
tain lion avoided the neighborhood of the 
black leopard, and eventually took up a 
new range where he found conditions more 
to his liking. 

Word of this near-clash—it seemed in- 
credible to the wild folk that the cougar 
stood in fear of anything save Man—went 
up and down the region. Perhaps the 
gray jays, which have the faculty of see- 
ing all, knowing all, and telling about it, 

carried the word; it may have been ban- 
died about by those noisy gossips, the 
crows, gathering in fall flocks—in any 
event, the truth was known. It seemed 
then that but one more achievement re- 
mained before Nyanza’s bloodthirsty 
dominance was complete. 

Yet if Scar-Face, the giant bear whose 
mild reign the land had enjoyed for more 
than a decade, was apprised that his 
sovereignty was about to face a test, he 
appeared strangely disinterested. The 
morose monarch of the hills was con- 
cerned solely with the fact that the late- 
bearing blackberries along the hog-backs 
were very plentiful this year. Nyanza 
went his dark ways, and Scar-Face, being 
a gentleman at heart and retiring to the 
point of modesty, attended strictly to his 
own affairs. Even the streak across his 
forehead, where a bullet had “creased” him 
years before, was the brand of an injustice. 

In the lower valley a cougar had slain 
a sheep, and the irate ranchman had 
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She stopped stark at a fearsome scream, and something glossily black landed lightly on the **kill™ 


discovered Scar-Face sniffing at the half- 
eaten carcass. With the smart of bullet 
wounds driving him panicky he fled to his 


beloved hills, and there he proved himself 


of the worthy stuff of battlers. For 
twenty minutes he stood off six of the 
ranchman’s most savage dogs; finally 
escaping down a rock-slide before which 
the remnant of the pack stood appalled. 

With the fear of Man implanted in his 
heart, he ventured no more in the low- 
lands thereafter, save that he came down 
to the hog-backs when the berries were 
ripe. It seemed, too, as though the stigma 
of sheep-killer, which he did not deserve, 
soured him. He became a recluse. 

But now something happened to 
quicken his interest in life’s affairs. As he 
stood erect, scooping blackberries by the 
pawful into his capacious jaws, he be- 
came aware of a presence near him. In- 
stantly he froze into immobility, heart 
pounding at the thought that he had been 
stalked by Man. Then to his twitching 
nostrils came a scent which dissolved fear. 
As though utterly unconscious of his 
existence, a sleek female bear was feeding 
scarce ten paces distant. 

She was a newcomer, for never in his 
quartering of Storm King’s slopes and 
foothills had he found trace of his kind. 
He stared at her shrewdly. If her pose 
was indifference, his would be mild trucu- 
lence. With a questioning “whuff!”’ he 
dropped to four feet and moved slowly 
toward her. 

She stopped feeding and regarded him 
as though in surprise, yet with frank inter- 
est. There was discreet admiration in her 


gaze; approval of his bulk and undoubted 
strength. Unquestionably he was the 
largest black bear she had ever seen, yet 
she appeared nowise alarmed. 

At last she touched noses with him 
coyly, and after a time the two moved 
away in the dusk, through almost impass- 
able tangles, breasting the sharp thorns 
with ease. They wandered far that night, 
as though Scar-Face, with pardonable 
pride, was revealing to her what a land 
of enchanting delight he had to share. In 
the jack-oaks there were more hornets’ 
nests to the square mile than the she-bear 
had dreamed could exist, and the yellow- 
and-black warriors were pleasantly sharp 
appetizers that went well with the pun- 
gent salads of skunk cabbage and Indian 
turnip. Scar-Face and his new mate were 
adding to the fat upon which they must 
rely during hibernation, now but a few 
weeks away. 

Yet their castles of romance were 
founded upon sand. When, at the warn- 
ing tang in the air, the birches, aspens and 
oaks began dutifully to array themselves 
in gorgeous hues of ocher and crimson that 
they might greet the advance guard of 
Winter, it would have seemed to an out- 
sider that a rift showed in the lute of 
happiness of the pair. Scar-Face ap- 
peared desirous of resuming his morose 
bachelorhood. The she-bear, now as roll- 
ing fat as her lord, likewise gave the im- 
pression that she was tiring of his com- 
panionship. All secrets of his domain he 
had confided to her, save the location of 
the well-sheltered cave where he drowsed 
through the long winter days. That royal 


chamber was not to be shared, even with 
a mate. She would do well to look round 
on her own account. 

Those last days, with each night more 
bitter than its predecessor and a rawness 
in the air from dawn to dark, were gastro- 
nomical orgies. The pair ate everything 
that was edible; they stuffed themselves | 
until they could hold no more, and after 
a brief respite went out and did it all over 
again. Good nature fairly oozed from 
them, despite’ the fact that they were 
gnawed by a sharp appetite that kept 
them constantly on the go in search of 
food. It was at sunrise of one such morn- 
ing, with the dead grass and windrows of 
browning leaves a-glitter with the magic 
of frost, that they came upon a cow elk, 
slain within the hour, yet scarcely touched 
by the animal that had killed it. 

This was a matter of intense interest to 
Scar-Face and his mate, and they snuff- 
ingly investigated the strange scent about 
the “kill,” a scent that seemed suggestive 
of cougar. Clearly it belonged to the cat 
family. Neither bear had ever glimpsed 
the black leopard. 

At last the she-bear, thrusting the 
mystery aside as being of secondary im- 
portance to the fact that here was fresh 
meat in abundance, moved toward the 
“kill” in anticipation of a delightful gorge. 
_ But hardly had she taken the first bite 
“when she stopped stark at a fearsome 
scream, and something glossily black—a 
thing of rippling muscles, golden-green 
eyes and nervously lashing tail—landed 
lightly on the “kill.” Nyanza, who had 
screened himself in a tree until he could 
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appraise these bulky newcomers whose 
lumbering progress through the brush had 
warned him, never shared meat. His first 
meeting with a bear of the Western hemi- 
sphere filled him with contempt. He was 
master of these sluggish animals, he 
decided. 

The she-bear, regarding him in wonder 
as the strangest-looking cougar she had 
ever seen, gave ground a step as his purr- 
ing cry suddenly became a menacing 
crescendo. She turned questioningly to 
her huge mate, as though desirous of 
ascertaining what he would do about it. 

Scar-Face understood cougars, and 
hated them. So far as possible he kept 
these slopes free of them; his life-long feud 
with the tawny killers had been a blessing 
to the lesser kindred which to a degree 
had come to rely upon the protection his 

resence afforded, for the great cats with 
fee few exceptions found other ranges 
more desirable than the hazardous domain 
over which he held sway. Moreover, he 
knew them to be cowards, slinking assas- 
sins; many times he had frightened them 
from prey. This one, though curiously 
black, undoubtedly belorged to the same 
clan. With an ominous growl rumbling 
in his throat, he moved forward. 

Nyanza, a devilish, malevolent thing 
of ears flattened close to skull, actually 
advanced a pace, as though welcoming 
combat. 

To Sear-Face this was astonishing, un- 
believable; this interloper challenging 
his sovereignty of these vast steeps. In 
that instant the giant bear saw dignity 
threatened, caste crumbling—and he 
stopped to see no more, for a gust of blind- 
ing fury shook him; his reddish eyes be- 
came more deeply diffused. Sounding his 
battle-cry—a_blood-chilling whine like 
the scream of a circular saw biting through 
green timber—he heaved his bulk upward 
for the struggle to the death. 

But that moment when all the world 
seemed hushed in fearful apprehension of 
the terrible thing that was to follow, Scar- 
Face tensed as though turned to stone. 
The next second, to the she-bear’s amaze- 
ment, he dropped to four feet and scuttled 
swiftly for the brush, vanishing with the 
soundlessness of a black ghost. His micro- 
phonic ear-drums had recorded a sound 
which might well strike terror into the 
heart of the mightiest—Man was near! 

At the click of steel on stone—for one 
of the horses in the prospectors’ pack 
train, passing within a few hundred yards 
of the spot, had stumbled—the old 
wounds of Scar-Face had suddenly burned 
anew. Even the sovereignty of Storm 
King he would forego in acknowledging 
the suzerain of all, the lord of creation— 
Man. In that moment, when he should 

ave risen supreme, he turned coward. 

So it seemed to the she-bear, and to 
Nyanza himself, for neither had inter- 
preted the faint noise correctly. To the 
she-bear this seemed the last straw. A 
mate that was afraid to fight was not for 
her. Hungry, and in high ill-humor but 
plainly intimidated by the leopard, she 
wheeled and moved slowly away, leaving 
Nyanza alone in his triumph. 

Scar-Face paused in his flight when he 
observed that his mate was not following 
him. Directly, however, he lost interest 
in her and her affairs; certainly he would 
not go back. Even hatred of the black 
cat was submerged in the cold tide of fear 
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that rose about his heart at the thought of 
an. 

A flying snow-flake struck him on the 
nose, and he raised his head toward the 
northeast to see an opaque gray wall 
bearing down upon him. A chill wind 
soughed through the pines, and he be- 
thought himself of the sheltered cave 
where snow never penetrated. 

Slowly he worked his way up a cafion, a 
black shadow in a world of white, for the 
blizzard had arrived. Head down, shoul- 
ders and haunches heaving and eyes blink- 
ing as the whirling flakes pelted his face, 
he went on until he came to a spot where 
the snow-covered ground seemed strangely 
soft. He paused, thrust his nose close to 
earth, and began to rake with his paws. 
Below the snow was a thick carpet of ever- 
green needles which had sifted deeply into 
the bottom of the cafion from the stunted 
conifers on both sides. When he had a 
sizable pile of the needles, he began to bolt 
them. This was nature’s way of lining his 
stomach and intestines against that long 
period when no food would pass his jaws. 
Likewise the resinous needles, rich in tur- 
pentine, served as a pharmaceutical dose 
to keep him conditioned throughout the 
winter. 

Distended to the point of rotundity, he 
ceased at last and began to climb a slope. 
The cave, high on a rocky shoulder and 
seemingly inaccessible, was as he had left 
it. Though it was cold and cheerless, it 
was dry, and presently, as he disposed 
himself for a prelim ‘y nap, the heat 
from his body made tu « place pleasantly 
warm. Snow would pa. k at the entrance 
and bitter winds wou!. howl about it in 
vain, yet always his steaming breath would 
keep an air-hole me!ted at the mouth of 
the cavern. He sighed heavily and slipped 
into blissful repose, at peace with the 
world; even the faux pas with the leopard 
seemingly forgotten. 

Yet his dreams were troubled. Some- 
times he breathed stentoriously; he mut- 
tered growlingly, and his great hooked 
claws unsheathed themselves. In the 
sleep-world he was fighting desperately 
in a battle that had never taken place. 
Nyanza was remembered! 


MILD though that winter was, the 
black leopard made the slopes of 
Storm King a hell for the furred and 
feathered kindred which braved the 
famine period thereon. His victory was 
complete, and word of it—together with 
the ignominious showing of Scar-Face— 
went to the four corners of his realm. 
The timorous inhabitants of that wild 
land knew a fierce, new master—a 
despoiler. 

Seemingly nature connived in the out- 
rage. Unused to this chill climate, and 
thin-haired at best, his coat became of a 
thickness and texture as to turn the bitter- 
est blasts, while his paws grew fluffy with 
fur that he might easily travel over the 
drifts. He was a menace by day and night; 
the keenness of his eyes and nose was 
unsurpassed, while his craft and energy 
over-matched any contender in all that 
frigid wild. He could smell out a grouse 
hidden in the snow before he came within 
a rod of the bird; his tireless lope would 
wear out a snowshoe rabbit that sought 
escape through flight instead of taking to 
its burrow, and as for deer and elk, wal- 
lowing through the drifts, they were help- 
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less. Frequently he came down to the 
lowlands where they were gathered, and 
each time he slew them with a profligate 
disregard. Strangely enough, the fiercest 
fighter he vanquished was an animal 
smaller than himseif—a wolverene—a 
thing which seemingly knows no fear. 

Nyanza was ruler of Storm King in 
truth. Urged on by a hunger and blood- 
lust which passed all understanding, it is 
possible that he would have attacked Man 
himself if the opportunity were presented. 
In that respect he was seen but unseeing. 
The single hunter who spied Nyanza’s 
black sinuous form moving against the 
glittering snow a mile distant, thought it 
was a cougar. Moreover, he decided that 
the blackness of the leopard was an optical 
illusion—a warning of coming snow- 
blindness—and he hastily retraced his 
steps homeward. 

The winter dragged on, although the 
fire of Nyanza’s killing urge seemed to 
flare brighter as the animals and birds on 
which he depended for food became 
scarcer. At last even the deer and elk 
were gone—slain or driven to regions less 
harassed. Thereafter Nyanza_ relied 
almost solely upon rabbits and grouse; 
weak meat for such a tremendous force as 
his. When the first chinook thaw warmed 
Storm King’s slopes in promise of a kind- 
lier season, the leopard had lost the last of 
his sleekness; he was lank, trained to the 
minute, dangerous as a tiger. 

Thaw followed thaw, and at iast the 
knolls and valley sides were brown and 
wet. Almost pushing their way through 
the receding snow crust came the first 
mountain flowers—pale blue and red, 
with here and there a bank of white. The 
air held an invigorating freshness of 
newly-turned earth, where countless tiny 
rootlets of grass thrust up cautious feelers 
and drank deeply of the life-giving sun- 
shine. Dawn was a thing of rose tints and 
zephyrs, while the valleys echoed to the 
plaintive piping of frogs whose cold blood 
was again coursing through their veins. 
The first white-throats, whose heart- 
strings are a lute, sang liquidly in the 
thickets. 

Even Storm King awoke, as though the 
magic potion of spring had penetrated to 
his stony heart. Near the head of one of 
the sheerest steeps a gigantic boulder, 
undermined by a rill from melting snow, 
toppled suddenly and began a wild race 
down the mountain-side. 

The jar of its passage stirred other 
boulders whose equilibrium rested on 
knife-edge, and they, too, took up the 
mad chase. 

Storm King seemed to quiver. A 
section of snow two hundred yards wide 
and a quarter of a mile long slipped its icy 
moorings and charged thunderously for 
the bottom. The thudding jar with which 
it brought up against the wall of a cafion 
made the ground tremble, so that for ten 
minutes thereafter minor slides occurred 
on all sides of the mountain. But at last 
quiet came, and life, heartened by the 
silence, resumed its myriad ways. Spring 
was here. 


CAR-FACE, drenched with slumber 
in his cave, heard as though from afar 
the cataclysmic sounds and felt the earth 
quake. It served partially to awaken 
him. He moved sluggishly, and sought 
(Continued on page 54) 











These are convicts working in the open, supervised by only three unarmed guards. The California Highway Commission is 
paying them wages for their labor, thus transforming the prisoners from a liability to an asset 
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Hope for the Convict 


How the State of California 1s Turning Prisoners Into 
Road Workers and Saving Money 


E was a strapping fellow, hard 
as nails. He was hard as nails 
physically and his attitude 
toward life was hard. Crimi- 
nologists called him a recidivist. In 
prison parlance he was a three-time loser. 

The sturdy little prison chaplain, know- 
ing the man’s hard record, “called him 
out”—sought an interview. The chap- 
lain knew the convict, not yet thirty-five, 
had spent twenty years of his life in re- 
form schools, county jails and prisons. 
He knew that as a boy the convict had 
béen unusually bright in school, and re- 
formatory, was a fine student of Shakes- 
peare. He had joined the navy, con- 
ceived a dislike for his captain and led a 
number of swabs in ship desertion. He 
had stolen automobiles, swindled em- 
ployers, kited worthless checks by the 
dozen, been a model prisoner, the best 
clerk one penitentiary ever had, led a jail 
break, been recaptured hundreds of miles 
away and now was in stripes again. 

“How would you like to go out to a 
road camp?” asked the chaplain. 

“Nothing doing,” was the 
terse reply 

“Why not?” 

“Because I can get all the hard work 
I want in prison.’ 

“But in the road camp you would have 
better food, more freedom, and pure 
mountain air to breathe at night.” 

“Nothing doing.” 


striper’s 





By Elford Eddy 
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“But your health would be better.”’ 

The prisoner’s eyes blazed scornfully. 
“What do I want better health for? To 
live longer in prison? The sooner I kick 
off the better off I’ll be.” 

“But,” argued the little chaplain, “sup- 
pose you worked hard, ate better food, 
enjoyed better health, slept better, and, 
on top of all that, received wages for your 
labor?” 

“Gee, that would be different!”’ The 
young man’s face lost its black look. ‘Say, 
if I got two cents a day, that would be 
something I could count!” 


Eight Hours’ Labor for Pay 


This conversation occurred about a 
year ago. Since then a new order of 
things has come to pass in the lives of 
California’s convicts. Hundreds of them 
are toiling today in prison camps, build- 
ing roads for the California Highway 
Commission, supporting themselves, put- 
ting something by against the day when. 
they shall be restored to the free world, 
on parole or as men who have paid in full 
their debt to the state. They are building 
highways in remote districts, at a cost 
less than the work could be done by free 
abor. 





The little prison chaplain who had 
the talk with the hard boiled convict 
is Dr. Julian H. Alco. He is a volun- 
teer prison worker, receiving nothing 
for his services but the oe | It ty 

gives a man to know he is helping his | 
fellow men. 

Convicts by the hundreds have been 
employed in prison road camps in Cali- 
fornia since 1915, but it was not until 
August, 1923 that the state began paying 
them wages. One state prison today has a 
waiting list of 500 men who have asked 
the privilege of being sent to the road 

camps at hard labor. There is a similar 
list of applicants at the other penitentiary. 

And it is hard labor. The men work 
eight hours a day six days a week, in sun- 
shine or rain, swinging picks and shovels, 
operating drills, setting off blasts, per- 
forming the tasks of camp life. In prison, 
despite the furniture factories, the jute 
mills, the rock quarries: and other tasks, 
there is too much inactivity. Idleness is 
a curse. In Folsom prison Dr. Alco re- 
cently asked a convict what his chief 
occupation was. “Being counted six 
times a day,” was the answer. ‘There 
were hundreds of others in the same boat, 
headed for nowhere and getting there fast. 

Lack of incentive to work is the great 
curse of prison existence. In prison ignor- 
ance is rampant. The food is coarse. 
The confinement is oppressive. The 
atmosphere is dispiriting. Conniving and 
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plotting go on all the time. The treatment 
brings the worst side of the average per- 
son to the surface. He feels every man’s 
hand is against him. Incentive to make 
something of himself too often is lacking. 
Instead of reforming he too frequently 
degenerates. 

After years of work among the convicts 
of California’s two penitentiaries, Dr. 
Alco felt convinced that something was 
lacking. An incentive to go straight. An 
opportunity. 


Correcting the System 


The man who is paroled from prison 
does not go forth until there is a job 
awaiting him, an employer who knows his 
record and is willing to take a chance. 
But the man who serves out his full time 
is released with nothing in prospect, un- 
less he has been able to find something for 
himself through correspondence or friends 
on the outside have provided for him. He 
is given a suit of clothes, a pair of prison 
shoes and five dollars in cash. Thus 
equipped, he is expected to return to the 
world and make good. The average em- 
ployer is reluctant or afraid to employ an 
ex-convict. If the ex-convict tells the 
truth, he finds it almost impossible to se- 
cure employment. If he lies, he is almost 
sure to be found out, soon or late. And 
the police, as a class, hate the convict as 
the convict, as a class, hates the police. 

{t became clear to Dr. Alco as he learned 
the histories of thousands of convicts 
that this system was all wrong. Give a 
man something to strive for, he argued, 
show some faith in him, convince him 
that every man’s hand was not turned 
against him, and he would show re- 
sponse. 

The prison road camps 
had been in operation for 
seven years. They were 
better than the prisons, 
but something was lack- 
ing. Except for better 
food, more freedom, bet- 
ter health, the men were 
paroled or discharged 
from the prison camps 
no better off than the 
men who were paroled 
or discharged from the 
prisons. ‘They were pro- 
ducing, but not for them- 
selves. 

Obviously, a convict 
needed encouragement. 
But that never had been 
a part of the prison 
system. It always had 
been the prison theory 
that what a man needed 
was punishment, not 
assistance. He needed 
more than the five dol- 
lars given him when he 
walked through the 
prison gates. Then, if he failed to find 
employment the first day out, he would 
not be forced to beg, borrow or steal. 

There was the man’s family to be con- 
sidered also. The minute a family man 
is sent to prison his dependents begin to 
suffer. This system not only punishes, 
discourages and hardens the average con- 
vict, but it injures the innocent. 

These phases of criminology and penol- 
ogy and many others were mulled over 
in the little chaplain’s mind for months. 


Hope for the Convict: 





A plan gradually assumed form. It was 
something altogether new in penology. 
Pay the convict who produced. He dis- 
cussed it with every one sufficiently in- 
terested to lend ear. 

One or two of the prison directors, he 
found, already were in favor of paying 
the road camp convicts. The governor 
promised to ratify the bill if it were 
passed. The highway commissioners 
promised hearty codperation. Through 
their combined efforts the bill to pay con- 
victs for road work became law. 

The act provides that the convicts as- 
signed to the prison road camps shall be 
treated by the Highway Commission as 
employes rather than as prisoners. It re- 
moves the prisoner entirely from the juris- 
diction of the warden of the penitentiary, 
except that the warden has certain rep- 
resentatives in camp in the form of guards. 

But the status of the guard is as 
changed as is that of the convict. His one 
purpose in camp is to maintain discipline. 
There are so few guards that they can not 
restrain the convicts from running away; 
very few do run away. The guard is a 
sort of human tax. His salary is paid by 
the convicts. They protest against this 
burden, but authority regards taxation as 
a necessary evil. 

The fact that the convicts pay the 
salaries of the guards is hardly an induce- 
ment to keep the former in camp. But 
the present prison road camp law has a 
more efficacious restraint than any num- 
ber of guards to keep the men in bounds. 
It is the word of the convict. Before any 
convict is sent from prison to a road camp 
he must give the warden his written 
promise that he will not run away. 





Convicts working for wages are now building many miles of 


California's mountain roads 


If a man breaks his word and escapes 
from his camp, his punishment if recap- 
tured is severe—at least, from his view- 
point. And generally he is recaptured. 
He loses all his time credits—and the man 
in the road camp not only receives pay, 
but he works himself free in less time than 
the man in prison. The recaptured road 
camp convict is returned to prison to 
serve out the full time of his sentence. 

But that is not all. If he runs away he 
works a hardship on all his fellows in 
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camp. The minute a man is missed a re- 
ward of $200 for his capture is posted. 
The reward is paid whether he is caught 
or not, paid by the rest of the convic 

in the camp from which he escaped. Ed 
man is charged a pro rata of the burde 

If there are 200 men in camp, each man ts 
assessed one dollar of his earnings. ‘ 

Nor is that all. Whatever sum a man 
has saved out of his road camp earnings 
he forfeits. It is turned into the camp 
maintenance fund. 

With the exception that he may not 
drink or gamble, must be in bed by 9 
o’clock at night, may not stray beyond 
camp bounds, the road building convict 
leads very much the same life as the 
average laborer in the average construc- 
tion camp. But he eats better food than 
the average man on a construction job. 
He has a large variety of wholesome food 
and as much as he wishes. He is charged 
the actual cost of his three daily meals, 
which is ten to fifteen cents a meal less 
than the free men in camp have to pay. 
They eat of the same meals at the same 
time under the same conditions, and pay 
forty cents per meal. : 

‘ 
Maintaining Themselves } 

The California road camp convict work: 
ing under the new law is not only a prot 
ducer, he is self-supporting. He earns 
$2.10 a day every day he works, and he is 
allowed a ‘credit out of his earnings of a 

maximum of seventy-five cents a day. The 
money is not handed over to him while 
he is in camp. There he is not permitted 
to have any money. Free men in camp 
are not permitted to pay him to do their 
washing or other work. What he saves 
is credited to his account 
and he is paid upon his 
discharge or parole. 

Out of his earnings of 
$2.10 a day the convict 
maintains himself. He 
not only pays for. his 
meals and lodging, the 
salaries of his. guards, 
maintenance of the camp, 
but in addition he clothes 
himself from head to 
foot, buys his own soap, 
tooth powder, tobacco 
and the other things he 
needs. The camp com- 
missary carries every- 
thing it is considered a 
man really requires, and 
the convict may buy 
nothing else. Everything 
is sold to him at actual 
cost laid down in camp. 
The Highway Commis- 
sion buys shrewdly and 
the convict can get shoes, 
shirts, overalls, under- 
wear and other neces- 
saries cheaper than he 
could buy the same taings for cash in 
the big cities. 

It has been found that the camp con- 
duct of the man who has been caught 
wrong two, three or four times, generally 
speaking, is better than the conduct of 
the first offender. He has been subjected 
to prison rules and discipline for so long, 
knows what he may and may not do so 
well, has such a dread of losing his privi- 
leges that, when confidence is placed in 

(Continued on page 60) 
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To Tim, as he le: ned over a long strip of armor-plate, 
came Molly, as clean and refreshing as though 


she had just stepped from a bandbox 
















THE STRIKEBREAKER 


HE strike was in its second week. 
Amid the confusion of Tim 
Meredith’s improvised _ ship- 
cracking plant but two figures 
moved where formerly had been a score. 
One was Tim himself, making a desper- 
ate effort to keep the place running sin- 
gle-handed, and the other was Molly 
Merritt —his office-manager, bookkeeper, 
general assistant, fiancee—just now acting 
as financial head of his enterprise while he 
constituted himself the working force. 

It was a gray day and the wharf with 
its piles of grimy steel scrap was a gray 
place. The hulk of the old cruiser Sara- 
toga, sometime queen of the American 
Navy, loomed jagged and gray alongside, 
where Tim had tied her up for the scrap- 
ping process. A stale reek of burnt paint 
polluted the fresh sea air. All the ordinary 
confusion and desolateness of a wrecking 
plant under normal conditions, which are 
bad enough, were multiplied many times. 
Disillusionment, disorder, discourage- 
ment, seemed to be everywhere. Ordi- 
narily the flash of the torches hissing 
their way through the steel would have 
provided notes of warmth and color to 
temper the dismal atmosphere; now there 
was no torch at work but Tim’s and he 
bent over that, hiding its cascades of 
brilliant sparks and its trickles of orange 
colored slag. 

Despondency and defeat seemed evi- 
dent even in his attitude; his broad 
shoulders were stooped; his bulky body 
seemed shrunk in its suit of battered over- 
alls; he was a very picture of defeat— 
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until he looked up. Then his eyes showed 
as clear as ever, nor was there any hint 
of surrender in them; his sandy hair 
bristled as belligerently as was its wont 
and his mouth shut firm and steady. 

There was the same old independence 
in the thrust of his chin and the grin that 
spread over his soot-streaked features was 
as cheerful and engaging as a schoolboy’s. 

It was weariness that had sapped Tim’s 
energies and bowed him down, and 
through the blue eyes looked out a spirit 
that would not weary, but drove the tired 
body relentlessly. 


T° Tim, as he leaned over a long strip of 
armor-plate, cutting off sections with 
his torch, there came Molly, as different 
a person as well could be imagined. Tim 
shut off his torch, sat back on his heels 
and flashed his grin at her. 

“You may be losing, Tim,” smiled the 
girl, “but you’re certainly not licked.” 

“You said it, girl,” answered Tim, and 
let his gaze travel over her admiringly. 

Who wouldn’t? Molly was as slender 
as Tim was broad, as graceful as he was 
quick, as dark of hair and eye as he was 
fair, and she had some inexplicable ability 
to keep herself, in the midst of all the 
grime and grit of the wharfside plant, as 





clean and refreshing to look at as 

though she had just stepped from a 

bandbox, all ruffled organdie and 

starchy frills. There was an unusual 
bond between ‘them, too, besides the 
ordinary one of affection—that of 
courage. Tim had the nerve to dare 
almost anything; Molly had the high 
spirit to approve and assist in whatever 
her man did. Sometimes she even en- 
couraged him when too much caution 
seemed to drag at his heels. If there had 
been anything needful to capture the last 
few wisps of Tim’s affections and consign 
them to Molly, this would have done it. 

“How goes the hydrogen?” inquired 
the girl. 

Tim was using hydrogen, experimen- 
tally, as a fuel gas, to see whether he could 
cut heavy armor plate any faster with its 
long thin flame than he could with the 
shorter, fatter flame of the customary 
acetylene. 

“Fairly well,” he answered; “guess I'll 
be able to do better with it when I get 
more used to handling it. The flame cer- 
tainly is long enough.” 

“l’m glad you have something en- 
couraging, anyway,” rejoined the girl, 
“because we have another emergency in 
sight.” 

“This shipcracking thing seems to be 
composed of a maximum of emergency 
and a minimum of profit,” said Tim. 
“What sort of a crisis is this one?” 

“Another complaint from the steel 
works,” replied Molly. ‘“They say they’ ve 
got to have more steel or shut down 
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another furnace and if they do that we’ve 
lost our best market.” 

“The answer to that is nothing,” said 
Tim. ‘‘We’re doing the best we can. 
don’t see how I could crowd in another 
fifteen minutes’ work in the day; do you?” 

“No,” concurred the girl. 

“If I could get some help it would be 
different,” Time went on, but you know 
how it is—somebody’s spread a story that 
it’s as much as a man’s life is worth to 
work here on account of the danger from 
spalls and the boys won't take a chance 
on breaking strike and getting their skulls 
broken at the same time.” 





TM had put his finger on the big weak- 
ness in the whole enterprise of ship- 
breaking—the danger that splinters, bits 
and even great flakes would break off from 
the heat-treated armor-plate under the 
cutting torch and go flying at the torch 
man. Occasionally one of these flying spalls 
would strike somebody, inflicting a cut or 
bruise or, once, even a broken skull. That 
danger later was eliminated from the in- 
dustry, mainly through the inventive 
genius of Tim himself, but at the time it 
was a very serious problem. 

‘More than that,” said Tim, dropping 
the subject of spalls, “it’s my belief that 
somebody has been stirring the boys up. 
They weren’t sore enough to strike, really, 
when they went out, and from a thing or 
two I’ve heard, I don’t believe they really 
want to stay out. Yet something is over- 
coming their inclination to return. And 
I’ve worn myself out trying to get some- 
body.” 

oe: 
cally. 


acquiesced Molly sympatheti- 
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“Our own crowd aint so bad,” Tim 
went on; “they just look sort of hangdog 
and ashamed when you ask ’em to come 
back—but round the shops! Lord, you’d 
think a fellow might as well ask ’em to 
be measured for coffins as to ask ’em to 
come to work here! Somebody sure has 
been spreading the gospel of fear, far’s 
we’re concerned.” 


“T can make a good guess who,” said 
Molly 

pa) OF Ta 

‘(Viae.”* 

“Right. How do you know?” 

‘“Woman’s intuition,” answered the 


girl. “I know, but I can not prove it. 
Anyway, who else would have done it?” 

Ezra was the South street junkman 
from whom Tim, using all his small sav- 
ings for a first payment, had bought the 
Saratoga on the installment plan. 

“Ever since the old burglar saw me 
making money where he had lost it he’s 
been against us,” said Tim. “But if I 
could persuade some of those loafers down 
at the wharf edge to come up and help, 
instead of picketing the place, I’d lick 
him easy.’ 

“Ezra’s down there talking to them 
now,” said Molly. “I passed him on the 
way in. He’s there almost every day. 
That’s one thing that makes me so sure 
he’s back of the strike.” 

“Well, if he comes up here he’d better 
be careful,” declared Tim. “I might put 
him to work. About one more willing 
worker could take off enough steel to 
satisfy those steel works people.” 

“Oh, Tim! Couldn’t I help?” 

“You? No, sweetheart; this isn’t any 
sort of work for you.” 
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ee it isn’t so wearing physically, is 
It! 

“No, but it’s dirty and its dangerous~- 
too dangerous for you, that is. I don’t 
want you to do it.” 

“No more dangerous for me than it is 
for you,” retorted Molly, “and as for dirt 
—lI’ve had soot on my face before now.” 

“No,” repeated Tim firmly. But Molly 
only put out her tongue at him, little-girl 
fashion, and danced away, eyes twinkling 
and a mischievous smile on her lips. 

Tim snapped on his torch again and re- 
sumed slicing off steel billets from a sec- 
tion of armor plate. He couldn’t afford 
to stop work very long. He was wondering 
what the headstrong girl might attempt 
in her effort to help him when he heard 
footsteps come padding up the wharf. 

The junkman’s oily tones caused him 
to turn his head. 

‘A beautiful morning, is it not, Mr. 
Meredith?” said the unctuous Ezra. 

Tim sat back on his heels, raised his 
goggles off his face and ran his eye 
leisurely over the skinny silk-hatted figure 
before him. He noted contemptuously the 
untidy condition of the once-fine frock 
coat, snorted at the sight of the uncleanly 
fingernails and spoke five curt words: 

“Get off o’ my wharf!” 

Most men, observing the tremendous 
power penned up in Tim’s blocky two- 
hundred-twenty-pound body, would not 
have waited for a repetition of the order. 
But I. Ezra, junkman, came of that heroic 
strain of Ephesians to whom a dollar ts 
more than personal safety, and a nickel of 
more account than many blows, so, while 
his body cringed, his greed kept him from 
running. 














Even as he fell his hand came from beneath his coat clutching a thin long-bladed dirk which with the same 
motion left his grasp and flew at Tim 
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“But, Mr. Meredith, I have business 
with 
“The o only business you, or any one like 
you, can have with me, Ezra, is to collect 
the installments I owe you on this old 
warship. There’s none due now, so you’ve 
no business with me. Get going!” 

“Mr. Meredith, I am a peaceable man.” 

“Then stay that way. Get on away 
from here.” 

“T repeat, sir, I am a peaceable man. 
But you are making a handsome profit out 
of this old Saratoga you are breaking up, 
despite the fact your operations failed to 
disclose a profit when you were scrap- 
ping the vessel for me. I am of the opinion 
that we should discuss this matter.” 

“T’m too busy to discuss anything with 
you, you copper-riveted old penny- 
pincher!”’ 

“Nevertheless, you are producing a 
profit from an enterprise in which I lost 
money. I think you defrauded me and 
should rectify your action.” 

“T? Defraud you? You go to hell!” 
The junkman’s badgering was beginning 
to get on Tim’s nerves. “It was all right 
for you to take my money for the Sara- 
toga so long as I wasn’t making anything, 
but as soon as I make any profit you want 
the old ship back again—is that the kind 
of a crook you are?” 

“The fact remains, Mr. Meredith, that 
when I owned the Saratoga, you could not 
conduct the operation of breaking her up 
in such a manner as to pay its own costs, 
whereas when you bought her from me— 
bought her on terms so generous as to be 
almost a gift—you immediately begin to 
make money.” 

“Let me tell you something, you 
Ephesian buccaneer! The reason you 
made nothing is this—you wouldn’t fol- 
low my advice. You couldn’t see beyond 
the nickel in the foreground to the dollar 
in the background. You’re just a junk- 
man! Now run along and peddle your 
suspenders. I’m busy. If you weren’t an 
old man I’d be tempted to dirty my shoes 
by kicking you off the wharf.” 

Ezra squirmed visibly, but his acquisi- 
tive instinct kept him on the spot. “I 
offer you a thousand dollars more for the 
Saratoga, just as she is, than you have 
paid me for her, cancellation of your con- 
tract and remission of all further pay- 
ments.” 

“No.” 

**Two thousand, then.” 

“T don’t want to sell.” 

“Mr. Meredith, three thousand. I 


earnestly advise you to take it. That sum 
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represents the maximum I am willing to 
pay for peaceable possession of the ship.” 

“T’m not going to sell her.” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Meredith. Not at all. 
But I assure you that if you will not sell 
her, I shall have her anyway. Perfectly 
legally, of course, but I shall have her. 

Tim stood up. This thing was getting 
past the point where speech could deal 
with it, yet employment of force against 
so old a man did not square with Tim’s 
ideas of decency. 

They made an impressive contrast. 
Tim, one of his Irish burners once said, 
was “six fut high, four fut wide an’ two 
fut thick.” He wasn’t any of these, 
though he overtopped the skinny Ezra by 
an inch, and bulked so large, and his 
torch, upraised to point the deadly flame 
away from the junkman, seemed so effec- 
tive a weapon, it was small wonder the 
latter’s rat-soul quaked within him. 

But, rat or no, Ezra would fight when 
cornered, as he now conceived himself to 
be. Tim was startled by the leap the 
Ephesian made at him; startled but not 
frightened. The junkman’s dirty nails 
clawed at Tim’s wrist, grasping, slipping 
again. 

“What are you trying to do?” Tim 
demanded. “You'll hurt yourself in a 
minute!” 


THE flame of the hydrogen, soft, neu- 
tral, almost colorless, invisible except 
for an apparent boiling of the air about the 
torch-tip, curled and eddied in the light 
breeze. Tim strained to keep the thing 
safely above them in spite of Ezra’s claw- 
ing grip at it. With his other hand he 
sought to push the junkman away, cry- 
ing out again: 

“Look out! You'll burn yourself!” 

Ezra, so thoroughly frightened he was 
insensible to the warning, fought on. They 
struggled back and forth along the wharf, 
the junkman seeking desperately to wrest 
the torch away; Tim, whostrangely enough 
was not greatly angered, kept on trying to 
retain possession of it and, at the same 
time, trying to fend off Ezra’s assaults. 

It was a contest in which Ezra had a 
number of advantages. All the aggressive- 
ness was on his side, which was against 
all precedent in struggles where Tim was 
involved; he had no apprehension what- 
ever of the real danger in which he stood, 
and he was trying as hard as he could 
without letting go his hold on the torch, 
to injure his opponent. On the other hand, 
Tim was trying at once to defend himself 
from the kicking, scratching, cat-like as- 
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saults of the junkman and to keep that 
worthy from hurting himself, and eara’ s 
bony hand, holding the torch with ; 
frenzied grip, prevented Tim from ps 
ing the valve that would shut off the flow 
of gas. 

Had Tim been willing to strike the older 
man even once, the fight would have been 
over in an instant. But if you are young 
and big and strong you do not, except in 
an extremity, subject an old and sup- 
posedly puny man to blows. So they 
stamped back and forth and strained and 
panted and slipped and stumbled about 
the wharf, with Ezra clawing and trying 
to bite and gouge and screaming curses 
in a wild high-pitched stream, and Tim 
fending off each rush and trying hard to 
shake loose the junkman’s grip on the 
torch. But Ezra seemed to think Tim 
wanted to brain him with the heavy brass 
implement and hung on for dear life. 

Fear, mixed by this time with unreason 
ing anger, lent super-strength to the 
Ephesian; his flaccid muscles displayed a 
wiry power that astonished his opponen: 
and his tenacious worrying of the torch 
dragged it lower and lower, in spite of 
Tim’s best efforts. The clawing hand 
moved a trifle, closed round the handle 
of the oxygen valve, which controlled the 
cutting stream. 

Now, the flame produced by properly 
mixed oxygen and hydrogen is one of the 
hottest things known to science. It was 
this kind of a flame that had been curling. 
virtually invisible, over their heads while 
they struggled. It was because Tim knew 
this flame was there, knew its poten- 
tialities for harm and guessed that Ezra 
was unaware of either, that he had fought 
to break his opponent’s grip that kept 
him from closing the valve. This sort of 
flame, aided by a high pressure “cutting 
stream” of oxygen, rips through steel like 
a hot knife cuts butter. The valve on 
which Ezra’s hand was closing controls 
this stream. 

The junkman’s fingers clamped down. 
The blast of ninety pound oxygen bit 
through the filmy, fluttering flame, raised 
its effective temperature a couple of 
thousand Fahrenheit degrees, turned it 
from a soft, wavy, curling thing into a 
straight, hard, searing sword of terrible 
heat—a stabbing, biting thing of awful 
power which, in the twinkling of an eye, 
swept across Ezra’s silky beard, seared 
diagonally downward across the front of 
his body, burning through coat, waist- 
coat and that beneath to the flesh; scored 

(Continued on page 64) 





A Westerner Prays 


By Dorothy Gird Cromer 


The dark pines dipping to the dance of wind ; the eager blossoms waking to the rain; 


The gleam of April and the glow of Fall; 


the green of vineyard and the gold of grain; 


The sunlight lying on a singing sea; the proud Sierra with her crown of snow; 
The oaks that deep in stilly shadow stand; the little streams that gossip as they go; 
Gray desert distances that awe the eyes—each hath a beauty that my heart holds dear. 


Oh, God, if it be true that Thou dost grant, past Death, another life, let mine be here ! 
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Alone Across the Continent 


Adventures of a Woman Motorist on the Road 


s OU can’t do it,” they told me 
when I proposed to motor across 
the continent from California to 
Washington. I had arranged 

with a man and his wife to accompany me, 
but at the last minute they regretfully 
withdrew. I invited others, yet on the 
day set for my departure there were no 
guests forthcoming. As the season was 
advancing and the roads might soon be 
closed with snow, there was nothing to do 
but start alone. 

\fter numerous road adventures be- 
tween the Coast and Williams, Arizona, 
including traversing the famous Nelson 
Canon, as told in the first part of this 
article, my car stuck in the desert near 
Gallup. All efforts to get out were un- 
availing, so I took up a detective story 
I had with me and settled myself to read 
until help arrived. 

Just as the net of evidence was about to 
close in on the hero, I heard a weird chant 
through the silence of late afternoon, and 
looking up saw a lone Indian outlined on 
the horizon’s rim against the soft death of 
the day. I hallooed. His horse’s head 
turned and he came toward me. He wore 
a black handkerchief round his forehead 
and black loops of hair down his back. 
He grinned as he came slowly on. 

lhen Sandy growled! It sounded like 
bears and lions. ‘The dog,” said the 
alarmed Indian. I could have hugged 


Sandy, but knowing he would undoubt- 
edly follow his growl by licking the 
stranger's hand if he got a chance, I 
adopted a pose of restraining the animal 
with great difficulty, and held up fifty 


cents. 


from Coast to Coast 


By Maud Y ounger 


“T’ll hold the dog, if I can,” said I. “Go 
behind and push, and when the car starts, 
I’]I drop this fifty cents for you.” 

He nodded and beamed. He pushed 
and I pressed on low. One, two, three— 
and off we went. I dropped the coin. 
Then I hugged Sandy. 

e day was waning, however, and 
Pr th were falling on the flame and 
orange colored cliffs. There remained 
thirty miles of road “mostly bad” between 
Sandy and me and Gallup. I drew up ata 
little red section house near some Indian 
huts. Through the door I saw and 
smelled six loaves of freshly baked bread. 
A kindly, matronly young woman answered 
my knock and said she had no room. 

“I could sleep on the floor,” said I, 
yearning toward the loaves. 

“Would you mind the upper bunk over 
my son?” said she. 

Mind! I jumped at it, and no night’s 
lodging in the Ritz or Biltmore ever 
seemed so luxurious as that one in the 
section house. They were a pleasant 
family who had been brought from some 
cramped city to grow up in the out-of- 
doors by the father who was foreman over 
Indian workmen. 

“Thirty miles mostly bad” was a per- 
fectly accurate description of the road 
between there and Gallup. It had barely 
enough good spots to keep alive one’s 
faith in roads. Beyond Gallup, I looked 
for the extinct volcano up whose rocky 
steps I had been told I must drive. As 





there were no steps but many signs of 

road work about, I concluded the 

volcano had been repaired. 

In the afternoon the land acquired a 
close cropped, shorn look, and sheep 
tended by Mexicans began to be seen. 
Once, to Sandy’s intense excitement, we 
passed through a drove. Occasionally a 
gray coyote loped stealthily across the 
road 

At Grant’s in the heart of the sheep 
district we put up for the night, and after 
supper we all sat round the warm iron 
stove in the hotel office talking as man to 
man. 

A large man who was a wool grower 
began to tell about coyote hunts. 

“You make a large circle with autos 
and close in, getting the coyotes centered. 
Then you let the dogs loose—” 

A short man with gray beard and 
Hebraic features burst into the room. 

“T want help! My car’s stalled at the 
foot of the hill,” he cried. 

We all trooped to his car. I steered and 
the men pushed. Thus we labored to the 
garage, where the wool grower solved the 
dilemma. 

“You’re out of gas,” said he, and we 
followed him back to the hotel office to 
resume coyote hunting. But the gray- 
beard burst in again before we were 
started. 

“*T want to feed three Indians,” declared 
he, and led three followers to the dining- 
room. We gave up coyote hunting and 
talked roads. 

“TI want to sell fifty thousand sheep!” 
cried the graybeard, bursting through the 
door from the dining-room. His wants 


, 












were so startling and so various! “Want 
to sell fifty thousand and buy fifty 
thousand,” he said, sitting down in our 
midst. “But I can’t ship to Denver for 
two cents.” 

“That’s two cents net profit a sheep,” 
smiled the wool grower. And in a lower 
tone, ‘‘Of course, he can.” 

Passing through some Indian pueblos 
with square box-like houses of pink adobe, 
and fording a river, we came the next 
afternoon to Los Lunas and drew up at the 
grocery for gas. A round-faced, business- 
like man eyed me appraisingly as I untied 
my desert bag and filled my radiator. 

“Alone?” he asked. “‘Are you going to 
Albuquerque?” 

“Yes, are you!” 

“T’d like to. But the train doesn’t go 
until six.” 

“T’d be glad to give you a ride,” I said. 
Having studied him through the tail of 
my eye while filling the radiator, I added 
learnedly: ‘‘Any samples?” 

“Yep. But I’ll have them sent by train. 
I have a line of shoes. Say,” and he took 
Sandy’s seat, forcing the strenuously 
objecting Sandy into the back of the car, 
“if it were a week later, I’d go all the way 
to Kansas City with you.” 

“Kansas City!” exclaimed I, 
added discreetly, “Oh, Kansas City.” 

“Where are you from? Where are you 
going?” 

I said I was from San Francisco and 
going to Washington. 

“Say, I’m just like you. Like to travel 
round. I like a woman that'll go when 
you want herto. Kept company with one 
three years. When I’d say, ‘Let’s go 
fishing, she’d say, ‘Let’s go fishing.’ And 
when I’d say, ‘Come on Mattie, let’s go to 
a movie,’ she’d say, ‘Let’s go to a movie.’ 
Always considered me.” And, as an after- 
thought, “‘I did her, too.” 


Tea for the Radiator 


He had a monoply of the conversation 
because I had a monoply of the driving. 
He now started on the scenery with which 
he was familiar through sixteen years of 
selling shoes in it. 

“Say,” said he, before I left him at the 


then 


hotel in Albuquerque, “are you a widow? 
I see you wear mourning.” 


Alone Across the Continent: 








“No,” 
further. 

At Domingo the next morning, a large 
white touring car lay wrecked by the 
roadside. It had been struck by a train 
two days before and two people killed. 
As is often the case, there was an experi- 
enced driver at the wheel, which shows 
that safety often depends more on infinite 
care and unflagging attention than on 
expert driving and experience. I said this 
many times that day to prepare myself for 
the La Bajada grade. Between Domingo 
and Santa Fe is set up a sharp blade of 
mountain streaked with a zigzag road. I 
had been warned not to attempt it alone. 
But the garage man from Albuquerque 
did not meet me as agreed and the garage 
man from Domingo could not go. There 
were two Indians looking for a lift to 
Santa Fe whither they were carrying 
pottery to sell in the streets, and I took 
them. 

“They’re good boys, take them,” said 
the garage man. The Indians put their 
bundles of pottery on the back seat of the 
car. Then scanning the horizon, leaning 
forward, bracing themselves with hands 
on top of the car, they took passage on my 
running boards. 

We came to a dead stop at the foot of 
the La Bajada grade, stuck in deep 
gravel. The Indians got out and pushed 
while I started. Nothing happened. Four 
young men got out of another car and 
pushed. Still nothing happened. Then 
through the encircling gloom came the 
purr of a powerful engine. A motherly 
woman in gray squirrel and green veil got 
out of a seven passenger car, as did also 
her daughter and two sons. They talked 
over the situation between them. Then 
one son attached me with a tow rope, 
the other son sat at the wheel of the big 
car and backed up hill. One man sat at 
my wheel, and the two Indians, the other 
three men and the extra son pushed. It 
started. Three turns up the zigzag road 
and the gravel, so fatal to small cars, 
came to an end. 

“‘We’ve been helped ourselves,” 
they all when I tried to thank them. 

There was a car behind from which the 
men passengers had watched proceedings. 
It overtook me at the top of the grade, and 


said I, not enlightening him 


said 
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one of the men asked where I was going. 

“Washington!” exclaimed he. ‘‘You’!l 
never get there. Do you know what the 
mud of Kansas and Missouri is?” 

“No, I don’t. But I know what Nelson 
Cafion is.” 

“Oh, Nelson! I believe we came through 
Nelson,”’ and he waved it aside. 

“You'll never get there,” he said and 
shot away in a cloud of dust. 

“Man drive fast,” observed an Indian 
laconically. 

I had given all my water to the kind big 
car, and now when my engine began to 
act strangely, I got out my thermos 
bottle and poured tea in my radiator. 

“Tea, huh!” remarked the Indian. It 
was an unwarranted feminine way of 
treating an engine, and the fact that the 
car went did not mitigate his scorn. 

Even when I gave them each a dollar 
at the end of the trip, they only slung 
their pottery over their shoulders and 
reiterated, ‘‘Man drive fast.” 

I longed to linger in old Santa Fe, but 
the fear of storms kept me moving. 

You leave Santa Fe on a boulevard so 
wonderfully graded that you do not 
realize you are climbing a mountain road 
toward Glorietta Pass until you look 
down at mesas and canons below. 


Enter the Villain 


Just after five o’clock that afternoon | 
pulled up at Pecos Ranch House, a low 
adobe house built round three sides of a 
garden, and was told by a young girl in 
immaculate blue gingham that supper 
was at five-thirty. The house was so 
lovely that I spoke of it to my host, a thin 
middle-aged man. 

“T only take transients,” he returned 
apprehensively. “When people stay too 
long, they get familiar—want to play the 
piano for you.’ 

I hastened to assure him I was leaving 
in the morning. 

“Thirty million people flying round in 
cars,” said he anent my departure. ‘And 
producing nothing. One day last year a 
man counted 230 cars pass this place in 
one day. Once a man and his wife and 
three daughters drove up. Behind them 
came a truck with their colored cook and 
chauffeur. Flying round, not knowing 
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what to do with their money. Another 
time two cars went by, filled with biscuit 
throwers and cooks from Buffalo. Cooks 
had been getting sixty dollars a week in 
Buffalo, but they gave it all up to fly off 
to California. I don’t know what’s the 
matter with people. There was a young 
man who had driven a car for six years 
and I said to him, ‘Well, what have you 
produced in those "years? and he couldn’t 
say anything.” 

Next morning he asked if I had a hus- 
band. 

“Well, if you had he wouldn’t let you go 
flying round the country like this.”’ 

It was no good explaining that I didn’t 
always fly round. I tried to think of 
something I had produced. Something 
tangible, like an orchard or a grocery 
store. But a social movement is hard to 
translate. So I had to leave him thinking 
of me flying round to the end 
of my days in a flivver. 


Alone Across the Continent: 











The agreement made, I went to get a 
second breakfast, having had the first 
one at five-thirty. I got hot cakes and 
coffee for me and doughnuts for Sandy, 
and when I returned to the car, there 
stood a wiry little man in his Sunday best 
and his Sunday smile. I surmised he had 
been already dressed and waiting for the 
train to Trinidad. 

“You wish me to drive you to Trini- 
dad?” He beamed. 

“TI will do the driving,” I answered. 
“But if anything goes wrong with the car 
you can help.” 

“Oh,” said he. “Then I’ll change 
clothes while you have breakfast.” 

I had already had two breakfasts, but 
went away accommodatingly and bought 
more doughnuts for Sandy. When I 
returned, there stood my escort garbed in 
khaki for the part he was to play. He 
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course, I didn’t do anything. But I was 
always ready to jump out and stop the 
car peel happened. And of coursé, 
it isn’t my fault that nothing happened.” 

“No, it certainly isn’t your fault that 
nothing happened.” 

I got powder puff and hair pins from a 
bag on the back seat, and when I turned 
back this is what met my eye. His hat 
and gloves lay on my radiator, his coat 
on my running board, and he was at the 
moment absorbed in removing his khaki 
trousers. Another moment, and there he 
was in the full glory of his Sunday best 
again—worn all the time and concealed 
under his mechanic’s disguise. 

““Good-by,”’ he said, smiling and lifting 
his hat. And that was all. 

The rest of the day rolled by as unevent- 
fully as the scenery. The next day moun- 
tains and deserts were left behind. The 
road became smoother, towns 
more frequent, and farms and 





fields were strung together 





Next day a high wind tore 
my side curtains loose, and i 
had tire trouble three times, 
though I was only prepared 
for twice. And on that after- 
noon when I had already been 
harassed enough, Fate de- 
creed that I should meet the 
villain. It was on a road 
with two passable ruts. I 
was going slowly when I saw 
his car coming. I took one 
rut and crept forward. He 
approached. Approached and 
stopped. Stopped in_ the 
middle of the road, holding 
both ruts—and motioned me 
to get off the road entirely, 
with a leisurely, professional 
air. I shook my head help- 
lessly and tried to stop. Too 
late. Our wheels collided. 
The man’s face changed, and 


You Taught Me Horses 


and the Sea 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


You taught me horses and the sea; 
You taught me p'ains, and the mystery 
Of night on the range, with gray sage spread 
Over the world; and beneath my head 
A saddle for pillow; like fingers light, 
Waterfall spray on my cheek; and, best, 
After the trail through the forest, rest, 
And a camp-fire blazing against the night! 


like beads on a string. In 
the afternoon I passed a sign, 
“WELCOME TO Kansas.” 

That afternoon my tow 
rope came into play for the 
first time. 

“Say,” said a lordly youth 
of about sixteen when 
slowed down to see what was 
the matter with the ancient 
flivver beside which he stood. 
“Say, have you got anything 
you could haul me with? 
Gee!” as I produced my tow 
rope. “It’s a regular tow 
rope.” 

“TI also have an axe,” said 
I with pride, “‘and a shovel.” 

“Huh,” he snorted. “Say, 
back up a little, so’s I can 
fasten to your car.” 

It’s a proud moment for a 














the woman beside him looked 





woman when she first tows a 





alarmed and said something 

in hisear. He started quickly, 

crossed the road in front of me and dashed 
away across the mesa. 

My tire had been jabbed off. My rim 
bent. Very slowly, running on my rim, I 
wobbled twelve miles into Wagon Mound 
for repairs. 

It was after dark when I reached 
Springer and took the last room in the 
hotel. The plaster was broken above my 
bed, and though the landlady assured me 
there were neither ratsnor mice, I dreamed 
all night that swarms of them flowed 
down the wall and over my bed, and every 
one had the face of the man who hogged 
the road and left me disabled out on the 
mesa, twelve miles from help. 


Not an Expert 


Both sunrise and sunset overtook me on 
the trail the following day and between 
them I crossed the Raton pass which is 
nearly gooo feet above sea level and the 
highest point on the trip and the last of 
the mountains of the great West. 

Raton is a coal mining town in New 
Mexico, It was Sunday morning when I 
drew up at a garage in Raton and asked if 
I could get a mechanic to cross the Pass 
with me. 

“Well,” said the garage man, “he’ll 
cost you five dollars.” 

“And one dollar return fare from Trini- 
dad,” I agreed. 





knew the Pass thoroughly, he said. He 
had driven a stage over it for years before 
the railroad came further West than 
Kansas City. A stage driver! I looked 
with admiration on this survivor of a 
daredevil profession. But apparently I, 
particularly after we started, did not 
inspire equal admiration in him. 

“IT had to bring some one over the 
emma said I, “not being an expert 
driver.” 

“Not an expert!”’ cried he, reaching one 
hand for the door. We were rounding up 
the mountains with their boulders and 
pines and snow peaks in the distance, and 
now a car approaching from the opposite 
direction crowded us to the edge of a 
dizzy precipice. My companion cast what 
looked like a last glance round the world, 
gripped my knee with one hand, the door 
handle with his other. The car passed 
and the tension subsided. 

atte is, of course, good practise for 

ig sighed. 
“Practise!” 

A seven-passenger car swung clear of a 
corner, all but grazed us and dashed out 
of sight. My companion clutched my 
knee again. 

As we drove to the hotel in Trinidad 
for lunch I took out my purse. 

“Six dollars, I believe.” 


“Yes,” he said apologetically. ‘Of 





car. The boy’s engine got 
to working before I was half 
through with the enjoyment, and calling 
to me to stop, he got out and put his hand 
in his pocket. 
“How much do I owe you, please?” 
“Nothing, sonny, I’ve been helped 
myself,” and I sailed joyously away. 
‘Next day on a lonely stretch of road I 
noted an unsteady figure rising from some 
prostrate object on the ground. On 
approach the figure turned out to be a 
man, and the object a motor cycle. The 
man—young, tall, and in round fur cap, 
blood-smeared face, halted me with an 
outstretched prophetic arm. 


Senses Gone, All Right 


“T am a Methodist ev angelist,”” he said 
as I jumped from my car. “No, I’m not 
hurt—the blood is from my broken glasses. 
But I was going to hold a revival in Okla- 
homa—and now my senses are gone—and 
—do you know which way I was going? 5 

“Where did you come from?” 

“My people are farmers nearby. 
been in the ministry six months. 
you ever heard of me?” 

“You see, I’m from San Francisco,” 
said I, excusing my ignorance and urging 
him to let me take him and his cycle home. 
He refused to go anywhere except on the 
cycle and the cycle was not well enough 
to travel. At the end of forty-fiv 

(Continued on page 60) 
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INTERESTING WESTERNERS 








A Girl's Job as Tourist Agent 


A Woman Who Builds Garages 


A World-famous Expert in Roses 
A Shecialist in Stamps and Courage 
A Feminine Tratl-blazer in Business 











A Federal Tourist Agent 


HE United States Government has 
selected an Alaskan girl for an un- 
usual job as the only woman 
tourist agent in the country. Her 
business will be that of interesting pros- 
pective travelers in the scenic wonders of 
the government-owned Alaska railroad. 
The girl is Miss Dorothy E. Haley, 
native daughter of Juneau, Alaska, and 
former student of the University of Wash- 
ington. The Alaska railroad extends 
from Seward on the coast to Fairbanks in 
the interior—nearly four hundred miles 
of unrivalled scenery. With her mother, 
Mrs. Edna Haley, herself a widely known 
Alaskan, Miss Haley at the direction of 
government railway officials recently 
began a tour that will take her to every 
section of the United States. On this tour 
she will visit all tourist marts, consult 
with tourist officials and agencies and 
otherwise exploit the unsurpassed natural 
wonders awaiting passengers on the rail- 
road that taps the grandeur of the North- 
land. There will be voluminous books, 
pamphlets, statistics and attractive liter- 


ature, with great sheafs of photographs, 
which Miss Haley will distribute. She is 
enthusiastic about “selling” the govern- 
ment Alaska railroad to the people of 
America. 

“T have always wanted to tell the world 
of Alaska’s scenery and when I was 
appointed tourist agent of the railroad 
my ambition was fulfilled,” announced 
Miss Haley on the first lap of her nation- 
wide tour when she arrived in Seattle 
from Juneau. “We expect the greatest 
tourist year in Alaska’s history in 1924. 
One of the big attractions of our railroad 
is Mount McKinley, 20,300 feet in height, 
the largest peak in North America, which 
has been set aside by the government as 
a national park. Here we are establishing 
tourist camps and special trips where the 
visitor may see every phase of natural 
wonder. Other sections of the railroad 
afford every variety of scenery and big- 
game hunting. How would you like to see 
wild caribou or an immense herd of 
domesticated reindeer from the window 
of a railroad coach? All these attractions 
and countless others await the traveler.” 

Miss Haley is a member of the Alpha 


Delta Pi sorority and previous to her rail- 
road appointment was a newspaper re- 
porter on the Juneau Empire and the 
Anchorage Times, two of the leading 
papers in Alaska. She attended the Uni- 
versity of Washington in 1920 and 1921. 
Her relatives are pioneer Alaskans and 
she has lived and studied in Juneau, the 
capital of Alaska, all her life, except the 
two years spent at the University. 
Bert GoRMAN 


UU 
A Distinguished Rosarian 


OF patron saints there are many. His- 
tories and legends the world over 
abound with them. By universal acclaiin 
the populace of Portland, Oregon, has 
added another patron saint to the roster 
of guardians. He is Jesse A. Currey, 
patron of the rose. 

The designation of Portland as the Rose 
City is due to the untiring, stupendous 
and gracious efforts of Currey more than 
that of any other person. Rose festivals 
would not be quite the same without his 
guiding genius. Every rose exhibition 

during the annual festivals 





Uncle Sam has a railroad in Alaska. 


since 1912 has been staged by 
him. He has been a resident 
of Portland for twenty years. 
A native of Pennsylvania, 
newspaper work interested 
Currey at the outset of his 
career and for ten years he 
was a reporter for Philadelphia 
dailies, serving apprenticeship 
under the noted publisher and 
philanthropist, Richard Wash- 
burn Child. He was assigned 
as special correspondent at 
the busy congressional sessions 
in Washington, C. and 
many of his staunchest friend- 
ships date from acquaintance- 
ships made at the Nation's 
capital. Later he entered the 
construction field and as a steel 
engineer came to the Pacific 
Coast, taking residence in Port- 
land. The mild west coast cli- 
mate’ and the ease with which 
plant life thrived appealed at 
once to him. In the rose, 
which he claims to be the 
supreme flower, Currey saw 
wonderful possibilities. He 
began experiments in his own 
garden and noted results with 
care. He urged others to do 
likewise and gave the benefits 
of his discoveries and improve- 
ments to the public. 
Portlanders grasped the 











He knows that it pays to advertise. Why not a Juno from 
Juneau, the capital, as tourist agent? He picked Miss Dorothy E. Haley, a native 
daughter. She will ‘sell Alaskan scenery throughout the United States 





chance to beautify their homes 
and the city and soon Currey’s 
efforts had converted park 
curbings into flowering hedges 
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Jesse A. Currey has made Portland famous as the Rose City of America. He is one of Oregon's most distinguished citizens. 


International honors as a scientific rosarian have been conferred upon him. He is here seen 


and lawns into rose mazes. His interest in 
civic beautification and floral life is purely 
philanthropic. Today “Jess,” as he 1s 
‘alled by his more intimate acquaint- 
ances, is a world-famous amateur rose 
iuthority. He has won the degree of 
Fellow of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
. British honorary designation conferred 
for especial contribution to the science 
ind advancement of horticulture. There 
are perhaps not more than a dozen holders 
of this degree in America. 

Obtaining for the Pacific Coast a world- 
recognized rose-test garden located in 
Washington Park, Portland, is considered 
by Currey his cardinal achievement. New 
varieties of the rose are here first tried. 
rests are conducted by expert rosarians 
who watch the development of three 
plants of each variety. One plant is grown 
under conditions such as would be given 
by a professional; one in the average gar- 
den and one grown in absolute neglect to 
determine hardiness and disease-resisting 
qualities. Under a scoring system devised 
by Currey the quality of bloom, foliage, 
length of stem, petal count and fragrance 
are noted by expert judges at least twice 
a year. Scoring is made after the last 
official notice. English growers have al- 
ready adopted the Portland scoring plan 
and before another year it is expected 
United States growers will use the same 
standard. 

In this western test garden are now 
being grown sixty new varieties of roses 
from America, England, Ireland, France, 





in his garden testing a rose from Australia 


Germany, Holland and Australia. Fea- 
ture plots have been laid out at Wash- 
ington Park at the instigation of Currey. 
In the botanical and specimen gardens 
are wild roses from the entire world. Here 
one may witness the development of the 
primitive rose to the present state of per- 
fection. In the historical beds are the 
roses mentioned in the Bible, by the Greek 
philosophers and many others prominent 
in history and legend. One garden con- 
tains roses planted by honorary members 
of the order of Royal Rosarians, a Port- 
land organization of public-spirited men 
whose aim is to promote the welfare of 
the Rose City and greet various visiting 
dignitaries. 

The Rose Theater, a natural open-air 
amphitheater seating five thousand per- 
sons and backed by rose terraces, stages 
many pageants, ceremonials and folk 
dances. A distinguished-visitor section is 
being provided in which notable visitors 
to Portland will plant roses. This year a 
rose cascade, built after the old Spanish 
floral cascades and having a slope drop of 
one hundred feet in its length of eleven 
hundred feet will be one of the floral 
glories of the city. The ideas are those of 
Currey. 

In the terraces and gardens of his home 
on Portland heights, above the city which 
Currey has been instrumental in beauti- 
fying, are planted more than six hundred 
varieties of roses and shrubs. This patron 
of the rose is a tireless writer on floral 
subjects and he delights in giving helpful 


information to amateur growers and in 
envisaging the results which blaze forth 
in colorful and scented profusion during 
the summer season in the municipality 
which is so fortunate as to claim him for 
a citizen. Mex Wuarton. 


U Uv 


She Builds Garages 


IGHT years ago Mrs. Pearl G. Atkin- 
son of Sacramento, California, had 
eight old-fashioned but quite respectable 
houses wished on her in payment of a 
debt. They stood in a row quite close 
together and all alike, on a certain block. 
She didn’t want the houses but she 
couldn’t sell them for money enough to 
pay for the material in them. She tried 
to rent them but no tenants applied. Just 
what was the matter? After a while a 
chance applicant revealed the reason by 
a question: “‘Why wasn’t there a garage?” 
He didn’t have a car but was quite cer- 
tain that he would have one as soon as 
he could save enough money and he 
wouldn’t move into any house where he 
couldn’t have a place for the automobile. 
“Tf you take the house, I’ll fix a place 
for your car when you get one,” promised 
Mrs. Atkinson and she knew she had to 
make good. 

Her people had always been lumber 
people and she had married a lumber man, 
so lumber wasn’t a great deal of a mystery 
to her. She got together a wagon-load of 
old pieces and had them delivered to the 
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Mrs. Pearl G. Atkinson took eight old houses in payment of 
a debt and acquired eight separate worries. She couldn't 


rent them. Why? No garages. 


lot. She drew her own plans and when she 
was satisfied with them she hired two men 
and worked with them, directing the prog- 
ress, making them tear down and rebuild 
until she felt the result was exactly right. 
Thus was evolved the first portable gar- 
age. It answered the purpose so well that 
Mrs. Atkinson built seven other garages 
and set them in front of the other seven 
houses. They rented immediately. _ 

It then occurred to her that there might 
be a number of other people occupying 
houses built before the motor age. € 
had never heard of a Portable Rent Gar- 
age Company but she decided to start 
one. The suggestion brought forth the 
edict that if she did she would have to 
handle it as any other person handled a 
business proposition. This seemed rather 
like a dare and she couldn’t resist. She 
walked into her husband’s lumber office 
and planked down the money for a 
certain number of feet of new lumber— 
and she was launched. 

The ‘garages are built in sections and a 
complete garage may be taken down and 
hauled on a truck. There is an initial 
charge for setting it up and three months’ 
rent must be paid in advance. They are 
painted to match the houses of the 
renters. Sacramentans saw the neat little 
garages dotting the older portions of the 
city; business came through inquiry and 
personal canvass of homes where it was 
impossible to build an ordinary garage or 
where the landlord refused to do so. Soon 
Mrs. Atkinson felt that a wider field could 
be covered so she secured a desk at the 








So she designed eight 
portable garages and changed her luck. Now 
she has a flourishing garage business 


State Motor Vehicle 
Department and from 
official records of sales 
and re-sales makes up 
her mailing list of pros- 
pective customers. 

“The life of lumber 
is the life of an average 
person,” says Mrs. At- 
kinson, ‘‘and I build 
my garages to last a 
lifetime. I have never 
changed or altered 
them, except in one 
particular, since the 
first one was put up. 
That instance was the 
dividing of the roof 
into three parts instead 
of two, as it made it 
easier for the men to 
handle that way. 

“T have never had 
any trouble with the 
men who work for me, 
and have never had 
work held up. Most 
of my business is se- 
cured through women 
and they are the best 
boosters. The cards I 
send out from Sacra- 
mento are taken from 
the mail boxes by 
women and they tell 
the story. They begin 
to argue that if they 
put up a_ portable 
garage and pay $2.75 a 
month for it they are 
saving $2.25 a month 
in garage rent and it’s 
much nicer to have the 
car at home. The 
housewife’s thrift wins and my telephone 
rings. Itis safe to say that ninety per cent 
of my orders are telephone orders. Women 
not only get me the business but they see 
to my property, for they are careful about 
details. If a door is open and swings, it 
annoys a woman and she will see that it 
is kept closed. That is the only request 
I make—that the doors are kept closed, 
for then I know no damage can come to 
any of the garages. Once every year I 
make the rounds of all my rented build- 
ings to see if any glass needs replacing or 
the rafters are all right and to order a new 
coat of paint. If a complaint reaches me 
about any little thing I go at once to 
attend to it. Many times I have gone at 
night to replace a window glass. 

“It has been hard work, of course. Any- 
thing worth while is hard work, but the 
war tried me the hardest. I had to secure 
men from the public employment office 
who knew absolutely nothing about 
building. I went after these men, drove 
the truck and directed the lifting and 
placing. Any or all of my employes 
might leave without a minute’s warning 
but it would not stop work, for I can do 
everything myself, except the heavy lift- 
ing. 

“‘Lumber has raised in price many times 
since I built the first garage but the rental 
price has remained the same for eight 
years. I have many semi-annual cu s- 
tomers; those who rent garages for six 
months of the year, let their cars stand 
in the open the other six and then re-order 
garages when winter comes again. One 
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of my customers has moved sixteen times 
and each time has taken a new garage, 
leaving the old one to the next tenant of 
the house he has vacated. Apartment and 
rooming houses are good customers. One 
man in a busy part of Oakland has put 
up ten of my garages in addition to the 
one he originally rented from me and he 
sub-lets to others who must keep their 
cars in the apartment house district, so 
it makes good business for us both. He 
has had them for five years and from all 
appearances will continue to sub-let. 

“The old houses that I growled about 
and lay awake at night over, wondering 
what I should do with them, proved the 
incentive for a business that has repaid 
me a thousand fold.” 

While the origin of the business was in 
Sacramento Mrs. Atkinson’s keen insight 
led her to establish branch offices in Oak- 
land, San Francisco and San Jose. To 
the rental department she has added sales. 
It would be difficult to state which is her 
particular forte, for she saws, hammers, 
paints and drives nails, as well as sells 
her own product; and it is all done with 
such ease and lack of haste that one 
almost forgets she is a business woman, 
but rather remembers her as a handsome 
woman whose gray hair adds distinction 
to a youthful face and whose gentle, 
sincere eyes seek your friendship rathe: 
than your patronage. 

MAayBEL SHERMAN. 


UU 


He Capitalized His Courage 


NEXI time you get up in the morning 
with a grouch because something you 
ate the night before doesn’t agree with 
you; or because you think you are carry- 
ing too heavy a handicap in the race of 
life; or for any of the thousand and one 
other reasons that humankind coddles or 
conjures up for nursing a grouch, think 
of William L. Leighton and blush. 

Bedridden for four years and practically 
without means because of a long succes- 
sion of ailments preceding the attack of 
cerebral rheumatism which finally laid 
him up altogether, Leighton started less 
than two years ago, on a capital of 
twenty-five dollars, a stamp-selling busi- 
ness which now extends to the four 
corners of the globe. While others were 
lamenting that they couldn’t get ahead, 
he has been making his own opportunity, 
reaching out into the world, until now he 
has friends in more than fifty countries 
who write to him, and customers in nearly 
every state in the Union. 

Lying flat on his back at 2 West Smith 
Street, Seattle, he operates a portable 
typewriter, answers letters until the small 
hours of the morning, lifts and arranges 
heavy letter files and catalogues, and 
transacts all the other business connected 
with the operation of the Queen Anne 
Stamp Company. 

Is he discouraged, or hopeless, or sorry 
for himself? Not a bit of it. On the con- 
trary, he is known as one of the most 
cheerful and helpful (yes, helpful is the 
word, for he does help other persons out 
of his limited means) citizens of Seattle. 

He has a private collection of more than 
18,000 stamps which he can describe from 
memory to the last detail. 

“If I see a stamp I know at once 
whether I have one of that series or not,”’ 
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he said. He dipped an 
imitation Chinese stamp 
into benzine to show the 
lack of a water-mark. 
“There are lots of fake 
stamps on the market 
now,” he added, “but 
the benzine test shows 
them up.” 

That ingenuity pays 
in any line is demon- 


strated in Leighton’s 
case. He uses on _ his 
own letters only the 


stamps that can not be 
bought. He obtains the 
new Government stamps 
at Washington the min- 
ute they are issued, the 

same series not being 
reat tee to postmasters 
to sell to the public until 
the old issues are used. 
He takes the sheets of 
stamps without perfora- 
tions, as they are the 
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more valuable to phila- 
telists. So when a cus- 
tomer gets a letter from 
him it means a new 
stamp for the customer’s 
collection. The custom- 
ers like it; it is part of the personal ser- 
vice in which Leighton is a firm believer. 

Leighton was born in Minnesota in 
1888, reared in Iowa, finished his edu- 
cation at the University of Michigan and 
came to the Pacific Coast in 1909, locating 
in Hoquiam, Washington. He followed 
the insurance business, beginning as an 
agent, became supervisor of agents in two 
states and finally general agent. 

His weight—three hundred and twenty- 
five pounds—prevented his enlistment in 
the war although he made several at- 
tempts. He became a special agent and 
delivered one hundred and eighteen draft 
evaders at Camp Lewis. Then he went 
back to insurance and was at it when 
stricken by illness in April, 1920. Two 
months later he underwent a_ serious 
operation. A critical condition followed. 
For fifteen weeks two nurses were con- 
stantly in attendance upon him. Com- 
plications and an eleven-months’ lapse of 
memory were succeeded by total deafness; 
then came the stroke which sentenced him 
to confinement in bed. ; 

But although down he is not out. His 
smile is a true reflection of the cheery, 
indomitable spirit within. 

Joun L. Consip1ne. 
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She Started Something 
ISS MAY L. DOUGLAS of Pasadena 


has not only succeeded in an unusual 
business but has indicated a trail which 
other women may profitably follow. She 
furnishes anything (or anybody) needed in 
a sick- room—and delivers immediately. 
“T started about six years ago with a 
pitifully small stock. If two articles were 
ordered I was in a panic lest there be 
another call before I could get to the drug- 
store and buy a duplicate. Sometimes a 
whole week would pass without one tinkle 
from the telephone, so I didn’t dare risk 
a surplus stock. I have four telephones 
now, two trunk lines and two extensions, 
and this business is no eight-hour sine- 


Life is exactly what you make it. 


in stamp-selling. As you see, he is **down'’—but not “‘out 


cure. It is a twenty-four hour job and I 
stay with it all the time. In addition to 
the rental and sale of sick-room comforts 
I make broths and convalescent foods, 
prepare diet lists and maintain a nurses’ 
registry and a physicians’ exchange. I 
have quarters for five nurses in the 
house and send one out on the case so 
speedily that frequently she is in 
charge before the physician arrives. If 
all of our force is as- 


William L. Leighton has had an amazing amount of misfortune 


but refuses to be sorry for himself. Instead, he has built up a world-wide business 


” 


I buy in wholesale quantities. Many 
people, noting the volume of my business 
(I have bought desirable quarters and 
have had three cars in three years) say, 
“Oh, how I wish I were as lucky as you!” 
I have no patent on the business. Any 
woman who is qualified for it can succeed 
as well as I have if she is willing tomake 
the sacrifice of continual work that it 
eNtails.” CHRISTINE EMERY. 





signed I phone out- 
side until I can locate 
a nurse who is avail- 
able and adapted to 
the especial need. 

“T am a registered 
nurse, a graduate in 
1900 of the St. Louis 
Training School. I had 
made eleven trips to 
the Coast before de- 
ciding to remain. 
Had I seen the tre- 
mendous possibilities 
in my business I would 
have borrowed money 
and gone into it on a 
bigger scale. I could 
have saved at least 
three thousand dol- 
lars by doing so. I 
have charged that 
amount to ‘educa- 
tional expenses’ in- 
curred while learning, 
but even at that it 
has been well worth 
while. 

“TI anticipate every 
sick-room need and 
can supply anything 
from a drinking-tube 
to ahospital bed. No 
order is too small or 
too large. Every ar- 
ticle is made ready 
for instant use. This 
means constant care 
and endless detail. 





When Miss May L. Douglas began the business of selling 
sick-room supplies she averaged one customer a week and 
faced desperate deficits. But she held on. Wise 
woman! Now the telephone tinkles twenty- 
four hours a day with customers’ orders 
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S usual, with the on-drawing of 
summer, we go looking for travel 
books. Nothing else seems to satisfy 
the annual spring restlessness. No 

other anodyne—so we have always con- 
tended and so many of our friends tell us 

soothes the vernal itch for change with 
half the effectiveness of a tale of strange 
journeys well undertaken and pleasantly 
discussed. 

Evidently our friends the publishers 
have, themselves, arrived at this essential 
truth for the spring and early summer 
lists furnish a variety of possible vicarious 
tours that would make Thomas Cook 
blush for shame at his own sheer inepti- 
tude. 

For choice, perhaps, we would follow 
along first with Martin Johnson. (You 
have doubtless seen the wild-animal films 
he risked his life to get.) He has written 
an account of some of his doings—his and 
his wife’s doings we should “have said, 
since she goes with him everywhere—and 
called it “Camera Trails In Africa’’(Cen- 


tury). For simple fascination we have 
never read its equal. Wild animal 
shooting, whether with high-powered 


camera lens or high-powered rifle, might 
(you would judge) be a sport somewhat 
rich in thrills. Quite so. 

Imagine a wide pit, shoulder deep, 
camouflaged with brush about its rim. 
Imagine yourself and your wife—or your 
husb. and—with a rifle apiece for company, 
nicely tucked away in the pit as the vel- 
vety black night of British East Africa 
shuts down like a heavy curtain. 
freshly killed zebra is staked out near the 
edge of the pit for bait. You can hear 
everything and see next to nothing as you 
wait (nonchalantly enough, to hear Mar- 
tin Johnson tell it) for a dozen or two lions 
to turn up! When they do come to the 
bait they may take it into their heads to 
jump down into the pit and talk matters 
over with you or they may not—depenc- 
ing upon how they happen to feel at tle 
moment and how accurately you happen 
to be able to shoot in the dark. Yes, 
taking it by and large there are a few 
thrills in the book. 

The thrills don’t constitute the whole 
of the story, though. Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson are out primarily for pictures. To 
get them they have to suffer innumerable 
disappointments. endure repeated failure 
and chagrin, outlast bad luck and beat 
“British East’’ at its own game. Mr. 
Johnson writes his experiences simply, 
easily; he tells you of his successes and his 
“flops” without pose of any kind. His 
solid ; ffec-ion for the wild country in 
which his work is done shines through 
every sentence. His naive enjoyment of 
the whole proceeding communicates itself 
to you before you have gotten well into 








By Joseph Henry Jackson 


the first chapter and for the rest of the 
book you can’t help feeling that you are 
really one of the party yourself—which is, 
to our way of thinking, the best of all 
tests for the real thing in travel writing. 


Tutankhamen Comes to Life 
HERE?’S another book of travel which 
We want to bracket with Martin John- 

son’s story in the top-notch class. It is, 
as coincidence would have it, about 
Africa also, although the two books are 
several thousand miles (and years) apart. 





Hits and Misses 


A Gentleman in Pajamas. By 
Charles Neville Buck. Century. 

A captivating yarn of an unusual 
burglar whose astounding methods in 
grand larceny have a purpose behind 
them. 

Millions in Motors. By 
West Winter. Chelsea House. 

Young America works his way to the 
top to find that he has missed some- 
thing on the way, and a clever girl finds 
it for him. 

The Desert’s Price. By William 
MacLeod Raine. Doubleday, Page. 

Mr. Raines’ own stamping ground, 
the Wild West, as setting for a novel of 
rapid action. Straight story and no 
slow spots. 

The Scarlet Iris. By Vance Thomp- 
son. Bobbs, Merrill. 

Excellently written romance and 
mystery in the Italian Alps, with a 
Russian refugee, a distressed beauty 
and a rich American to confound the 
villain at the last. 

Mistress Wilding. By Rafael Saba- 
tini. Houghton, Mifflin. 

Costume romance, of course; this 
time in Merrie England with the Mon- 
mouth Rebellion to furnish the spice of 
fighting. As usual, Sabatini rings the 
bell. 

The Long Walk of Samba Diouf. By 
Jerome and Jean Tharaud.  Trans- 
late1 by Willis Steel. Dutton. 

The French colonial negro walks to 
the war. A remarkable picture of the 
confusion of tribes and tongues among 
the Senegalese regiments at the front; 
also an uncannily understanding pres- 
entation of native village life and cus- 
toms. 

The Thousand and First Night. By 
Grant Overton. Doran. 

A round-the-world flyer drops at a 
Long Island farmhouse and his night’s 
stay covers several centuries before 
you’re through. Splendidly written 
but attenuated in plot. 


(Additional Hits and Misses at the end 
of this department.) 


William 
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When the first hue and cry about the 
new Egyptian discoveries began to draw 
tourists to the Nile, Robert Forrest Wil- 
son donned sun-helmet, took guide-book 
in hand, went to Egypt and commenced 
asking questions. ‘The answers inter- 
ested him. As he got deeper into Egyp- 
tian lore he felt that neither archaeologist 
nor historian had told the whole story and 
decided to have a go at it himself. The 
result is “The Living Pageant of the Nile” 

(Bobbs-Merrill). 

If it is possible to breathe life into a 
dummy Mr. Wilson has done it. Dusty 
Pharaohs sparkle suddenly as he turns his 
searchlight on them. Amenhotep III (no 
more than a half-remembered name to us 
heretofore) glows resplendent in the midst 
of his colorful court and Tutankhamen 
himself, in half a chapter, takes on a 
lively actuality with which a thousand or 
so columns of newspaper publicity have 
failed to endow him. 

Nor does the author confine his story 
to the royalty. The everyday life of the 
slave, the artisan, the middle class mer- 
chant, the priest is vividly pictured and 
the entire complex social organization of 
ancient Egypt takes form and substance, 
swells into a living, breathing, highly 


civilized, modern social order on Mr. 
Wilson’s sensitive screen. 

Not since we read Georg Ebers’ 
“Uarda: An Egyptian Princess” a good 


many years ago have we been moved to so 
acute a sense of the realness of the pyra- 
mid-builders. Mr. Wilson, though he 
doesn’t pretend to be either archaeologist 
or historian, has succeeded where both of 
these usually fail. No one ever told us 
before that any of the Pharaohs had a 
sense of humor! 

So much for pure travel, though R. B. 
Townshend’s “A Tenderfoot In New 
Mexico” (Dodd, Mead), an absorbing 
account of life on the frontier in the ’70’s 
and ’80’s, and “The Rocky Mountain 
National Park” (Doubleday, Page), by 
Enos A. Mills, the man who did more 
than any one else to secure its establish- 
ment as a National Park, will find many 
readers among lovers of the old West and 
the West of today. 


More New Fiction 


AST month, as it turned out; we didn’t 
have nearly enough room to discuss all 

of the spring fiction. Some few of the new 
novels we did manage to squeeze in but, 
what with those left over and this month’s 
vintage, we are well-nigh swamped again. 
For instance, there’s ““The Cook and 
the Captain Bold” by Arthur Mason 
(Atlantic). We have never seen sea 
stories quite like these, probably for the 
very excellent reason that there haven’t 

(Continued on page 96) 








A nameless fear possessed him. A creeping terror sapped his spine. 
Further bungling left no alternative but death 


VIII 
ID-AFTERNOON had thick- 
ened the haze of heat until it 
was almost a pasty substance 
that resisted one’s effort to 

hasten through it. It hung from a 
heaven so low as to seem pressing down 
upon the earth and holding a space no 
greater than that covered by the ranch 
within the close, strangling hug of the 
horizon. The pump shed looked to be 
miles away; and the drooping fig trees 
along the edge of the vineyard loomed like 
stumbling citizens lost in a fog. 

Winnie ran, but in her thin house 
slippers it was cruel going across the rock- 
like ’dobe clods. Already the furrows, 
wet this noon, were baking hard again. 
A passing glance at the vines persuaded 
her that no man in his right senses could 
hope to revive them. Nearer the shed, 
where they had not had water, the foliage 
was shriveling, brittle to the touch in 
spots. It rent her heart to see this wanton 
destruction to which Chet’s brave effort 
had been doomed, this irrevocable finis 
written to their high hopes. But it also 
hardened her heart against any attempt 
of his to convince her that this was not 


the end. And yet—she still admired, 
g'owingly, his stubborn refusal to admit 
defeat, his determination to conquer. 
Mad though it was, she always had and 
always would admire that quality in him. 

But admire or not, go she must, before 
thirst should cause Freddie suffering. 
Which meant starting at sundown and 
traveling the worst part of the trail by 
night. To cross the desert during the 
burning day, with less than two gallons of 
water, could not be thought of. 

When she reached the pump shed Chet 
was not in sight. The ranch truck stood 
in its usual place. Beside it was Tim’s 
roadster; and not far away the one- 
lunger gas engine. She went to examine 
it. 

Tim had been right! The flywheel, 
snapped off short at its bearing, lay on the 
ground close to the concrete base on which 
the engine was mounted. The thing was 
done for. So much was certain. She 
wondered if calamities like these ever 
befell other people at such fiendishly 
critical junctures! Why should bad luck 
thus single them out, after four years of 
brave work? Unless it was a warning to 
get them out of the desert! 
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WATER 


A Drama of the Imflacable Desert 
By Richard Bentinck 


Author of: The Goldfish Bow] 
Illustrated by Karl Godwin 


What would they have to show for those 
four years when the bank got through 
with them? Her eyes swam back in tears 
to the ramshackle hybrid that could be 
converted into a spindle-shanked, top- 
heavy caricature of aroadster. Tim’s car 
stood alongside. The contrast made her 
wince. Its glossy maroon body, its deep 
upholstery, its tires, each one as thick as 
their four put together—all shrieked 
luxury, security, wealth. Four years! 
And a tin rattle-trap for them—because 
they had chosen to stick here! 

A clatter, like a tool dropping some- 
where far off, brought her out of her bitter 
thoughts. She strained after another 
noise to locate its direction. Presently 
faint grunts reached her ear and sent her 
to the mouth of the pump shaft. Far 
below she detected the gleam of an 
electric flashlight. 

“Chet! she called. “Chet, come up a 
minute. I must talk to you!” 

“Louder! Can’t hear!” floated up from 
the depths of the pit. 

She repeated loudly, emphatically. His 
bellowed reply came: 

“Can’t now. Please wait!” 

She moved away, came back for an 
impatient look down the shaft, strode off 
again, back and forth. Waiting again, 
waiting! With each grudged moment he 
wasted with his senseless messing down 
below, her anxiety about leaving hardened 
her anger against Chet. Even the leather 
driving belt, she noticed now, was gone. 
Probably ripped to pieces also. Yes, 
surely! There on the ground lay a few 
slivers of it. And still he would keep on 
trying. The man was mad. 

Another trifle caught her eye, without, 
however, making much of an impression. 
It was a trail of sand, or rather inter- 
mittent tiny dabs of it, between the baby’s 
pile and the concrete base. Then came a 
noise from the pit. Chet climbed out, 
smeared with grease. 

“Haven’t more than a minute,” he 
panted hurrying toward Tim’s car. ‘“‘Let’s 
have it quick. Must get down right now!” 
He took a package from the floor of the 
roadster. 

“You mean you 
Winnie spoke. 

“Naturally. All of us!” 

“I’ve told you the baby and I must get 
away. Haven’t you sense enough left to 
See 


” 


intend to stay! 





Let’ s not start that again. Haven't 
time. See this?” He held up the package. 
“That’s the packing for the pump we ve 
hunted everywhere. Tucked under Tim’s 
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seat it was, when I raised it to grab his 
flash.” He started back toward the shaft. 

“One moment, Chet please!’’ Winnie 
cried, her voice low with strong emotion. 
“You must take Freddie and me away 
before dark. You can go back tomorrow 
if you're mad—if you really still think 
it’s any use.” 

“Tt won’t be then, dear. 
time. Or never!” 

“Now’s the time to think of your 
daughter, Chet, and of me. Oh, think of 
the baby! Good God, don’t you see you 
are risking her life? What’s to become of 
her? How could you ever square it with 
your own conscience if anything should 
happen to her?’ 

“Nothing shall!’ 

“Oh, you are mad not to admit her 
danger. Chet, Chet! I’ll come back with 
you tomorrow. I’ll do anything. I don’t 
care about myself. Only let’s take her 
where she’ll be safe.” 

“Tomorrow will be too late. Where is 
the baby?” 

“Asleep.” 

“Where!” 

“Tn the house.” 

“All alone?” 

“Tim’s watching.” 

“Tim!” He grimly clenched his jaw. 
“What’s he been doing?” 

“What you told him. Eat. And telling 
me— 

“T know the kind of stuff he talks. Run 
back to Freddie, dear. Tim’s no fit nurse. 
And don’t let on to him what I’m doing 
here.” 

“What can you do? The engine’s done 
for.” 

“Don’t worry. Run along now. Don’t 
let Tim pump you. Hold on! See that 
he cleans the reservoir. Right away!” 
He set his foot on the ladder down the 
shaft. 

“It’s dry. And in the cooler there’s no 
more than a gallon or two left. We can’t 
live through another day. The baby 
can’t. She’s thirsty now—feverish. This 
heat—” 

“All the more reason then not to waste 
time arguing.” And down he started. 

“Chet, listen!’ she cried. ‘‘You can’t 
get water. It’s criminal to delay taking 
us away!” 

“Look here,’”’ he said, only head and 
shoulders above the rim, “I’ve no time to 
go into details. But with this packing and 
some pieces of the belt I’ll close every leak 
tight. She’ll be pumping full force before 
dark.” 

“Do you want me to believe that? 
After you telling me the same thing for 
weeks and failing every time?” 

_ “It will ease your mind to believe me. 
The reservoir will be full before dark. 
Tomorrow you won’t know the place.” 

“We'll not be here tomorrow!” 

“No one shall leave, Winnie. It’s—oh 
well, ’m wasting time. Take my word. 
And please don’t insist any longer.” He 
continued his descent into the pit. 

“T don’t insist on another thing from 
you. We'll shift each for himself right 
now!”’ 

“And the devil take the last one out,” 
she whispered under her breath as she 
whirled about and made for the door. 
Before she reached it, however, she 
remembered the truck. Better make sure 
Whether or not it would be “fit to carry 
her out of the shed.” 


Now’s the 


Water: Richard Bentinck 


Chet was back underground. She 
climbed behind the wheel and proceeded 
in due order. The starter refused to turn 
the engine. A frequent failing. With 
great deliberation she readjusted spark 
and gas and tried again. No use! She 
puzzled, fingering here and there, but 
changing nothing for fear of disturbing 
what might be right. Then, smiling 
brightly, she jumped up and examined the 
tank. There was gas init. But perhaps 
not enough. So she added to it, from the 
fortunately plentiful reserve supply. 

Still the starter did not work. She 
made up her mind to try cranking. 
Cranks flew back and broke people’s 
wrists or smashed their kneecaps. Winnie 
went to work with elaborate precautions. 
It was hard work. She wrought mightily. 
Her dress slipped off her shoulders. Hair- 
pins forsook their moorings. A blond 
avalanche tumbled about her face and 
shoulders. Like one possessed she spun 
the crank and heard the engine sob and 
sick and slobber a chorus to her gasps. 
But no ignition crowned her strenuous 
effort with success. 

Winnie gave up and retaliated against 
this unresponsiveness with a kick at the 
front tire. It hurt her toe. She raged in 
silence. Three days ago that car had 
made the trip with a load of oil and gaso- 
line and other supplies. What could have 
caused this to happen? Why should Tim 
have hinted that it might? 

She collected the hairpins and restored 
them to their places. While doing this the 
muffled banging of a hammer rose from 
the shaft, to the accompaniment of her 
husband’s one and only favorite tune. It 
was an ancient, wailing, monotonous 
refrain, to which Chet was in the habit of 
singing absurd, improvised jingles by way 

of relieving his mind. Winnie approached 
the hole and leaned over. She could 
barely make out the words: 

“What could have made the— 

So wobbly, tell me now, 

To go and turn a yellow trick, 

Oh dammit an-ee-how! 

Oh dam—Oh dam— 
And s0, on rising notes, until his voice 
cracked under the strain. 

Winnie turned to go. On her way out 
she crossed the trail of tiny dabs of sand. 
It told her nothing. But it stuck in her 
mind. She hurried back to the house, her 
thoughts tangled with conjectures that 
would not fit together. 


oe tiptoed through the sleeping porch 
into the child’s room, unobserved. 
Freddie lay tossing on the crib, her eves 
half open, hardly awake. The little face 
was red and very hot, the lips dry with 
little crinkly, shriveled patches. They 
burned, Winnie felt, as she touched them 
with the back of her hand. Fever! 

A moment later she returned to the 
child with a little water from the cooler. 
It was lukewarm and it smelled. She 
poured some on a cloth and laved the 
little lips. “Thirsty,” the child moaned. 
But when her face and neck had been 
bathed, she seemed to feel relief and 
closed her eyes. 

Resolutely Winnie strode into the living- 
room. Tim jumped up, bewildered. 

“Good Lord! You startled me, sneaking 
in the back way like that,” he exclaimed. 

“Hush—sh! Keep vour seat. Did she 
cry while I was gone?” 
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He sank back into his chair, shaking his 


ead. 

“She’s feverish,” Winnie continued, 
“not at all well, I’m afraid. But anyway, 
my mind’s made up. We must leave at 
dusk. And we can’t—unless you'll take 
us! 

“Leave!” He bounced up again. The 
object, toward which he had rehearsed 
his craftiest persuasion during her absence, 
was his without an effort. “But,” he 
stammered, only half believing—and 
hence looking the more convincingly 
astounded, he hoped—‘All of you! 
Chet?” 

“No. Only the baby and I. Some 
suitcases. You see, you were right about 
our car. I made sure. How did you 
guess?” 

“Guess what?” he parried, innocently. 

“Tt won’t even start.” 

“Oh! Why, all I meant was that you 
couldn’t trust yourself alone in it. With- 
out plenty of extra water you'd get stalled. 
You couldn’t risk that, alone!” 

“No, but—” 

“Tt’s queer, Winnie,” he spoke insinu- 
atingly. “Just think! It ran all right 
when Chet brought my mail only a few 
days ago.” He grunted significantly. 

“But your car! It’s all right, isn’t it? 
I believe you were—” she struggled for 
the phrase—“I mean you talked as if you 
might—as if you intended to offer us a 
lift, if—”’ 

“Of course I’ll take you,” he assured 
magnanimously. “But Chet? What’s he 
going to do?” 

“Stay! Save the ranch, he says.” 

She swayed. Tim steadied her and 
made her sit in his chair. At the touch of 
her, faint, unresisting, on his arm, his 
every sense and nerve leaped at the 
impulse to crush her against him. But 
caution imposed unwonted self-restraint. 
He snatched himself together, trembling. 
Chet was too near, a warning flashed, if 
she should play the prude. But only a 
few hours more, he consoled himself. 
Then there could be no turning back for 
her. 

“You’re tuckered out,” he managed to 
sympathize. Then, with a pitying smile, 
“Save the ranch! How does he figure 
that? Isn’t the engine—?” 

“T didn’t count the pieces.” 

“Well, then, what is he thinking of? 
What is he doing? He’s up to something. 
Don’t you know what?” Chet’s myster- 
ious activities obtruded an unknown 
factor into his calculations. It worried 
him. 

“He’s tinkering at the bottom of the 
shaft,” she answered. In the wrong place 
again, she mused, nursing her bitterness. 
No use mulling over that now, though. 
Straightening in her chair, she went on 
briskly: “But all this talk doesn’t get us 
off. If you will help us—as far as the 
railroad station, oh, any place we can get 
on—then please make sure of your 
machine.” 

“Make sure? You think he might 
make trouble about me taking my own 
Cant 

“No, no! But I don’t know. That 
truck! Something went wrong with it. 
And I would rather you’d drive your car a 
little nearer, so we can carry Freddie and 
the things to it without—” 

“And get away without him inter- 
fering. You’re right.” Tim glanced at 
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the automatic on the bookcase, and then 
at Winnie, refiectively. ‘‘You’re right,” 
he repeated. “Well, ll pack and get 
myself all ready before going for my car. 
It isn’t four yet. We ought to start about 
seven.” 

“T’ll be ready.” 

On his way out he stopped at the screen 
door and turned to glance again from her 
toward the bookcase and back at her. 
Just how far was she with him, he won- 
dered, if Chet should try to throw a 
monkeywrench in the gears?  Bull- 
strength butting in, impossible to foresee 
—all his fine headwork might be queered 
at the eleventh hour! Better make a 
grab for that gun, he concluded. 

“Say, Winnie,” he ventured in his most 
casual drawl, “that automatic there. It’s 
loaded?” 

“Always.” She looked up sharply. “I 
see to that. Why?” 

“Nothing. Only I’d rather know I’m 
the boy behind one like it than anybody 
else. Perhaps you’d better let me stuff 
it in my pocket when I’ve changed my 
clothes.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” 
wearily. 

Irresolutely he ambled out. But after 
a moment he was back. “It’s a long drive, 
Winnie,” he spoke through the screen, 
“and it’s wild country all round. You 
never can tell what we might run into. 
In the dead of night, too. You under- 
stood, didn’t you, about the gun? 

“T think so 

She smiled somberly. Tim stalked off 
to his sleeping quarters. She sat contem- 
plating the door as if it were a signboard 
still flashing warningly his last remark. 
Danger ahead! She had said that she 
thought she understood. But did she, 
quite? What danger along her course of 
escape could involve gun-play—even as a 
remote possibility—or threaten worse 
than the actual, immediate peril here? 

Perturbed, she rose, her eyes brooding. 
Softly she slipped toward the window and 
looked out. There was nothing to see but 
the foliage of massed shrubs and young 
trees, whose dense shade gave a false 
effect of darkness already gathering. Her 
mind searched ahead for hidden dangers. 
All she discerned were objects, circum- 
stances, incidents inextricably tangled. 
The episode in the pump shed; the glossy 
roadster; their own useless truck—and a 
trail of sand that led toward the spot 
where the cars stood, and the ruined 
éngine— Tim’s pat assertion about that! 
Could he suspect facts that eluded her? 
Try as she might, her observations told 
her nothing she could construe into some- 
thing resembling sense. Still, a little by 
a little, the dabs of sand became porten- 
tous as a link that might illuminatingly 
connect these matters. But if they were 
connected, then by what motive, to what 
purpose—whose—? 

Tim? No, there existed neither motive 
nor purpose for him to rig this tangle. 
He had not nerve enough. Then Chet? 
Slaving, with obdurate insistence on run- 
ning the pump when it was a physical 
impossibility; and opposing her escape! 
What was his jingle about? A yellow 
trick—her leaving? He had been singing. 
Cheerfully, although she had assured him 
that she would take Freddie away. Was 
he so sure they could not go? The dabs 


she answered 





of sand ended near their stalled truck— 
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“No one shall leave!’’ he had said. And 
Tim, who had suspected something all 
along, wanted a gun before going for his 
machine— Great God! It must not come 
to that— You read about such things— 
But to happen—to them? Oh no—it was 
unthinkable! 

Was there no sanity in this impossible 
place? Only rank melodrama, so rank 
and raw that it seemed farcical? 

Even so! Tim and his roadster—the 
only chance to save the baby—But “No 
one shall leave, Winnie!” If it did come 
to—pulling the gun— 

No! Life could not make such demands. 
It had no right to put her to that choice. 
Mad, blind, insane, his futile tinkering 
might prove Chet to be, but his motive 
she could not doubt. She knew it to be 
clean, knightly, above all fear or blame— 
for Freddie and for her. 

A little cry. Winnie turned from the 
window and glided swiftly toward the 
nursery. Passing the bookcase, she 
snatched up the pistol. 

A moment later she was bending over 
the crib. Freddie still dozed, but rest- 
lessly and moaning softly. She was hot 
with fever. The mother hastened out 
after more water. When she returned 
with the small bowl of tepid, reeking 
fluid, determination to escape, despite 
Chet’s opposition or Tim’s melodrama, 
she had set aside all hesitancies. 

Winnie was bathing the listless body 
that seemed but so very little alive, when 
‘Tim came stamping into the living-room. 
He called her name. There was a thud of 
heavy bags dropped to the floor, quick 
nervous steps— 

“Say,” came a cry, indignant, angry, 
threatening almost; “Winnie, did you 
take it away?” He came to the door. 

She, tensing suddenly, put down the 
bowl and rose. ‘Here it is,” she called, 
and went to hand him the automatic. 

“Took care of it for me? That’s the 
spirit!” He smiled fatuously. ‘Now I'll 
get my car. How’s the kid?” 

“Getting dressed.”” Winnie was already 
back at the crib. She heard him start out. 
But, through the window, his voice came 
to her again: “Your first train leaves 
midnight tomorrow. We can’t make 
tonight’s. What do you say to driving on 
with me, instead of waiting in that hole 
all day?” 

“Whatever’s best.” 

He went his way, whistling gayly. 

cocksure. 





And 


IX 


REAT company a weapon is. 

Ask a pot-hunter how he feels about 
the gun he carries.on his daily stalking 
after game. Or a policeman about the 
pistol on his hip, when the pair of them 
are doing night duty on a lonely, gang- 
infested city beat. 

Specifically, to a man like Tim Lesh- 
baugh, the possession of a slick blue short- 
barreled warrant to bully with impunity 
an unarmed adversary was a source of 
unmitigated, jaunty good nature. Blithe 
ditties twittered from his smilingly 
pursed lips as he emerged from the 


terrace and paused to select a vine-hedged , 


lane through which the pump shed might 
be gained unseen. Why solicit a welcome 
from its occupant when the pleasure of 
surprising that tireless plodder might be 
his for a slight deviation from the direct 
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and open course? Urbanely tolerant of 
the impeding clods underfoot, Tim con- 
templated the cheering dissolution of the 
vineyard 

Inscrutable, the desert laid its silence 
like a shroud upon the lifeless land. Its 
mute relentlessness, however, seemed no 
longer incomprehensible to Tim; nor terri- 
fying. His fear was shrunk exquisitely to 
a mere twinge which seasoned, as it were, 
his sweet, abounding satisfaction with the 
trend of his affair. Behind him the sun 
hung low over the bulk of “Carson Hill.” 
His feeling of satisfaction mellowed Tim; 
and the reflections engendered by this 
mood were: It was most pleasing to 
observe how nature had now furthered 
his design. Although, it should be noted 
privily, his truly brilliant headwork had 
not demanded the impossible from her, 
as had a certain proscribed person of less 
brains than brawn. He had, on the con- 
trary, shrewdly abetted her inherent limi- 
tations, and had thus achieved a masterly 
triumph. And furthermore, and so forth, 
after this manner gayly, did Mr. Timothy 
Leshbaugh avidly foretaste the joys of 
victory. 

He found himself suddenly at the door 
of the pump shed—a little sooner than was 
suitable, considering his indubitable nced 
of hardening his too-mild humor to the 
stern degree required for a stately, author- 
itative appearance in quest of his car. 
Such awkward and untimely stumbling 
upon a crisis has caused empires to be 
lost. 

True intellect, it might be argued, 
reckons every chance and stands prepared 
for any emergency. But all Tim did was 
gape and fidget. 


HE scene before him was like the set- 

ting of a stage. Wide openings, in the 
center of all four walls, provided entrances 
and exits for the actors and admitted 
light which, however, diffused throughout 
the spacious shed, dwindled to no more 
than a brown dusk. This dim illumin- 
ation, and a complete emptiness save for 
the mechanical properties conspired 
potently to suggest sudden, unexpected 
drama. To Tim’s left, well away from 
the doorway in which he stood, was the 
black yawning hole of the shaft. Equally 
distant from him, to the right, stood the 
truck; beyond it, his roadster. Both cars 
pointed their noses toward the south wall 
aperture. Beside the hole he could 
make out the wrecked one-lunger on its 
concrete base. 

The first warning of impending action 
emanated from the pit in the guise of 
noise. Then, like a snake uncoiling, up 
came the driving belt. Clutching the 
automatic, Tim leaped sideways out of 
the door, and through a knot hole in the 
clapboards watched unseen. 

Chet followed the belt. Working 
swiftly, he gathered up its loose end and 
with it hurried to the space between Tim’s 
roadster and the truck, after tugging at 
it to make sure that the other end, down 
in the pit, clasped the pulley of the pump. 
Then he rolled the truck back to the wall. 

Tim grinned. It was pathetic, this 
struggle of the hopeful simpleton! 

Dragging a heavy sledge and several 
stout blocks and timbers from a corner of 
the shed, Chet dropped these near the 
roadster, where the belt lay secured. To 
view the poor fool’s procedure better, 
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“One moment, Chet, please!" she cried. 


Tim selected a crack some distance to 
the left of the knothole. From this point 
he could see the rear wheels of his car, 
which the truck had covered from sight 
before. They were wire wheels and— 
Tim’s amused contempt changed to 
alarm—one rim was minus its tire! 

Right hand on the hip pocket where 
the weapon promised him mastery of the 
situation, Tim blustered into the shed, 
his eyes on Carson. A wrench, lying on 
the ground close by the entrance, how 
ever, spoiled his stately,. authoritative 
appearance in quest of his car. It caught 
his toe and sent him sprawling. 


greeted 
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“I've told you the baby and I must get away. 


“You’re kind of sudden, Tim,” Chet 
him. ‘‘Finished cleaning the 
reservoir!” 

“Have you finished filling it?” Though 
prostrate, the victor could not suppress a 
feeble attempt at sprightly repartee. 

“Pretty soon!” 

Tim scrambled to his feet and flicked 
with disgusted fingertips at the dust that 
smeared impeccable attire. 

“‘What’s wrong with that rear tire?” he 
inquired. 

“Which one?” 

“The left.” 

“Why,” Chet looked up from it, sur- 


Haven't you sense enough left to see—" 


it’s off the rim. How 


prised, “‘I’d say 
come!” 
“How,” 
would ask you?” 
“Don’t it beat all, the 
happen when a fellow isn’t looking?” 
“Don’t try to play funny man at your 


Tim smiled superiorly, 


way things 


own funeral. I want that tire.” 

“Queer how things happen, Tim,” the 
rancher persisted. ‘Your tire—and did 
you see my engine?” 

“Damn your engine! That’s none of 
my business. Put back that tire! Quick! 
I’m leaving and | want my car.’ 

(Continued on page 84) 
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OULDN’T you like to be with 
them? Of course you would— 
unless you are suffering from 
general anemia, low blood 

pressure, too much weight or too many 
years, for there hasn’t been a sportier event 
than the British-American flying race 
round the world since Hector’s tail was 
decorated with its first can. If the picture 
of the flyers winging their intrepid way 
through fog, snow and sunshine, past 
mountains, glaciers and forests, over 
orange groves, hot deserts and arctic 
wastes where the bellow of the walrus is 
the only sound, can’t stir your imagina- 
tion, call the doctor. You need a tonic. 
Who wouldn’t want to be with them, to 
feel the rush of the wind, to hear the 
droning of the motor, to see the ever 
changing landscape unroll itself before 
the receding horizon, with the ele- 
ment of the unknown, with the 
chance of danger and excitement 
present every second? 

The aerial circumnavigation 
of the world is a pioneering 
feat of the same rank as Ma- 
gellan’s original personally 
conducted round - the- globe 
trip four hundred years ago. 
Magellandid not know where 
he would go, what he would 
encounter and whether he 
could get through with ships 
at all; his element of chance 
consisted of his geographical 
ignorance. The flyers are well 
supplied with detailed maps of 
the entire region they will traverse. 
The chance they take lies not in 
geographical darkness, but rather in 
the frailty of the conveyance that carries 
them through the air. And the heart of 
this conveyance is the motor. It would be 
comparatively easy to build a plane strong 
enough to resist all possible stresses with- 
out crumpling, but such construction 


would add greatly to the weight and 
necessitate the installation of a heavier 
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By Victor Willard 
Author of: Harnessing the Colorado 


and more powerful motor. Therefore the 
race not only tests the skill, endurance 
and resourcefulness of the pilots, but it is 
also a contest between the designers and 
builders of American and British airplane 
motors. 

The map at the head of this article 
shows the route the American flyers are 
taking. At Calcutta, India, the pontoons 
will be removed as the flight beyond this 
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World in the Air 


Some Little-Known Aspects of the World-Encirching Flight 


point will be largely over land until 

England is reached. Theschedule calls 

for arrival at Calcutta on May 28, but 

the delay of almost two weeks caused by 

the puncturing of the flagship’s crank- 
case will probably make it impossible for 
the squadron to adhere tothe schedule. The 
flyers are due at Hull, England, July 1. 
At Hull pontoons will again replace the 
landing gear for the long and dramatic 
flight across the Atlantic by way of Scot- 
land, Iceland and Greenland. 

It’s on this stretch that the quality of 
planes and motors will undergo its most 
vigorous test. It’s 200 miles across open 
water from the Shetland Islands to the 
Danish Faroes; from the Faroes to Iceland 
the water distance is 4co miles; from Ice- 
land to Augmagsalik, the Greenland base, 
500 miles of iceberg-strewn water wil! 
have to be crossed. From Augmag- 

salik the squadron will have to 
cross snow covered mountains to 

the supply base at Ivizut, on the 
west side of Greenland. The 
airline distance between Ivizut 

and Indian Harbor on the 

Labrador coast is 650 miles. 

At Indian Harbor a tempo- 

rary supply base will be 

ready for the flyers who are 
due to arrive in Labrador 

July 24. Nine days are 

allowed for the trip down 

the coast to Boston. 
Since the world cruisers carry 
enough gasoline and oil for a 
flight of 2200 miles, they should 
have no difficulty in negotiating 
even the longest stretch of open 
water—if the motors stand up. The 
Liberty motor uses 20 to 25 gallons 


of gasoline an hour at speeds ranging 
from 80 to 115 miles. 


Since 600 gallons 
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of gasoline can be carried, a round trip 
from Greenland to the North Pole is not 
beyond the range of possibilities, as the 
total distance from the Greenland base to 
the Pole and back is only 1500 miles, as 


U. 8. ARMY AIR SERVICE 
One of the Douglas World Cruisers 
equipped with pontoons for 
flying over water 
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against a cruising radius 
of 2200 miles—if the 
motors stand up. When 
Lieutenants Macready 
and Kelly made their 
famous transcontinental 
non-stop flight, their 
huge monoplane carried 
737 gallons of gasoline. 
They made 2700 miles 
in 26 hours and 50 min- 
utes and had enough 
gasoline left for a two- 
hour flight. 

The planes will not 
carry radio equipment 
until they leave Hull. If 
they should get into 
trouble in the North 
Atlantic, they will be 
able to wireless for assist- 
ance, their call being 
WYZ. Ina fairly smooth 
sea a forced descent is 
not dangerous, as the 
planes are equipped with 
self-starters and carry a 
large assortment of spare 
parts. Radio direction finders are also 
carried and the place of the magrietic 
needle is taken by the latest type of earth- 
inductor compass. This new compass will 
be put to severe tests both as to its efh- 
ciency in high altitudes and in the Far 
North where severe electro-magnetic dis- 
turbances express themselves in_ the 
gorgeous beauty of the Aurora borealis. 

Two parachutes are available i in each 
plane to save the aviators’ lives should a 
wing crumple or fire break out. Over the 
water routes the men will wear non- 
sinkable coats though these garments 
would be of little use to them in the icy 
water of the Arctic where submersion 
kills in an hour or two. 

As sporting events these world-girdling 
flights arouse the imagination and set the 
pulse of youth racing. But they also 
demonstrate that the airplane is not yet 
and for many years will not be an impor- 
tant factor in the commercial transpor- 
tation system of the world. A dozen 
steamers and windjammers start out 


Round the World in the Air: 
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Ivigtut, Greenland, where the flyers will land for fuel before starting 


on the flight to Labrador 


every day to encircle the globe with 
special preparation, with no more stir 
than the departure of a railroad train. 
The modern oil-burning freighter is self- 
sufficient; it could go round the world 
without taking on an ounce of fuel in 
addition to that which it started, and 
carry heavy cargoes from port to port. 
The airplane, on the other hand, in its 
present state of development needs the 
services of hundreds of men and dozens of 
vessels to carry supplies and spare parts, 
to watch for distress signals and be ready 
in case of trouble, merely to be able to 
transport pilot and mechanic round the 
world in slower time than that required 
by a freight steamer. 

The failure of rapid commercial air- 
plane development is inherent in this 
most modern method of locomotion. The 
ship, the automobile, the wagon, the 
train do not require any power to be 
supported vertically; they rest on the 
ground or in the water. They need 
energy only to be propelled in the direc- 
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tion in which they are 
supposed to go. The 
airplane, however, needs 
power for two purposes: 
To keep afloat in the air 


and to be propelled 
through the air. In other 
words, that amount of 
energy necessary to keep 
the airplane afloat at 
the lowest possible speed 
short of crashing to the 
ground is the handicap 
imposed on air transpor- 
tation as compared with 
land and water transpor- 
tation. It is only after 
the expenditure of this 
energy to keep the con- 
veyance in the air that 
paying weight can be 
carried and economically 
valuable propulsive en- 
ergy can be applied to the 
moving of this weight. 
And the amount of this 
power necessary to move 
a plane forward through 
the air is small compared to the amount 
of energy necessary to lift the plane 
and its contents off the ground. 

In the light of the developments of the 
last ten years it becomes apparent that 
the airplane is primarily a most important 
weapon in the arsenal of the national 
defense. Today even more than at the 
close of the Great War an efficient avi- 
ation service is necessary for the guarding 
of our far flung frontiers, for the guidance 
of the fleet and to repel aerial invaders. 
European nations are concentrating their 
efforts on the development of the largest 
possible number of the most efficient air- 
planes of all types. The upbuilding of an 
efficient aviation service by the United 
States can never be interpreted as an 
offensive move against any country, but 
for the proper defense of the country it 
is an indispensable necessity. That’s why 
these world-encircling practise flights are 
of great value in perfecting the airplane, be- 
sides calling public attention to the air ser- 
vice, its triumphs, shortcomings and needs. 


U. s. ARMY AIR SERVICE 
Here are the American world flyers photographed a few days before"starting. From left to right: Second Lieut. John Harding, Jr. 
Lieut. Erik Nelson; Lieut. Leigh Wade; Major F. L. Martin; Lieut. Leslie P. Arnold; 
Lieut. Lowell Smith; Lieut. LaClare D. Schultze 
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B.W. HUNTOON 


Let's Go 


The Land of White 
and Blue Sea 


By Walter 


N May every year I get my annual 
attack of homesickness. No matter 
where I am, I begin to hear the brawl- 
ing voice of white trout streams, the 
lap-lap of gentle waves on pebbly beach, 
the soughing of the wind in slowly sway- 
ing trees; I see the white crown of the 
mountains rising out of the dark drapery 
of the forest against a blue sky smiling 
at the dancing waves of blue salt water; 
I feel the cool hand of the summer wind, 
the tug of the fish striking the lure, I scent 
the faint aroma of rhododendron and 
primrose in the air. No matter where | 
am, I want to go away and spend th« 
summer on Puget Sound. 
Puget Sound's vista to the east is terminated by the white rampart of the Cascade Range, There is an indefinable charm about th 
with Mount Baker, shown in the upper picture, guarding the northern approach, its lordly country in the northwest corner of th¢ 
}. §. A., a charm that extends along th: 
wild north coast all the way to Alaska 
If this region could be lifted by a derrick 
and superimposed over New England, 
its population would increase by a coupk 


crest looking down on an empire rich in scenic splendor and possibilities for recreation 
and sport. Up the coast, the British Columbia waterways, forests and peaks hold an 
irresistible appeal to the lover of the unspoiled wilderness. The lower photograph shows 


one of hundreds of Canadian streams that test the skill of canoeist and fisherman 
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CHARLES BOWEN 


Northwest 


Peaks, Dark Forests 
is Calling 


V. Woehlke 


of millions every summer. In which case 
I should no longer be homesick. In the 
Puget Sound country it is possible to 
travel easily and comfortably along the 
well marked tourist trail, but it is also 
possible to get away from the crowds, to 
head the nose of the motorboat into lonely 
fjords rarely visited by man, to camp on 
quiet beaches and, with a little more 
exertion, to fish in streams whose trout 
lack even the rudiments of an elementary 
education in entomology. 

It is worth a long pilgrimage just to see 
the lilac cone of Mount Rainier loom up to 
incredible heights at the head of forest- 
fringed straits, to watch the shifting play 
of light and cloud shadows over its impas- 
sive sides, to see the rose red film of the 
alpenglow suffuse over the Colussus before 
its outlines melt into the night skv 

Puget Sound’s vista to the east is ter- 
ninated by the white rampart of the 

(Continucd on page 82) 














RA INIER NATIONAL PARK CO 

It is worth a long pilgrimage just to see the lilac cone of Mount Rainier loom up to 
incredible heights at the head of forest-fringed straits, sometimes above shifting mist, 
as in the upper photograph, sometimes with cloud shadows moving across its impassive 
sides. And in Rainier National Park, on the slopes of the great mountain, there are 
glaciers, forests, Alpine meadows, trout streams and waterfalls; snow sports area feature 


in July, when carpets of flowers are spread close to the snow fields 











*"We've had a happy day,” I said, **so never mind—Why Geni! What's the matter?” 
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TRAGEDY 


ENI was waiting un- 

der the shed of the 

corner grocery store 

when I got off the 
street car. Although it had 
been raining, she was hatless, 
and her face was as ruddy 
as a Royal Ann cherry. 

“Hello, Miss Young,” she said. “I seen 
you on the car.” 

“Good morning, Geni,” I answered, 
smiling down on her with reproving eyes. 

“Gee,” she said, kicking a little stone 
along the sidewalk as we started to walk 
toward the school, “gee, I said ‘seen,’ 
didn’t I!” 

I continued to smile. The morning was 
bright; I had had a good breakfast and 
pleasing mail; the day was to be a glad one. 

“You seem very happy this morning, 
Geni.” 

The child kicked the stone further down 
the hill and swung her school bag glee- 
fully. ‘“‘A-huh,” she replied, her eyes 
shining. “I aint going to tell why yet.” 

Geni went to the school yard and I to 
my classroom. The sun streamed in after 
the rain. I opened the windows high. 

“This is my Little Players’ Theatre,” I 
said to myself. ““Geniand David and Henri 
and Lorraine and Theresa and Peter—” 
my eyes went up and down the six rows of 
empty seats—“the whole forty of them 
are my little players. And every day a 
new play. comedy, serio-comedy, tragedy 
in miniature, one or the other. But today? 
Today there will be only joy.” When 
you’ve had a good breakfast and pleasing 
mail and the sun has come out, of course 

the day is going to be a glad one. 


By Margaret Emmanuel Fortune 


Author of: Yolanda Comes and Goes 
Illustrated by Henry Luhrs 


Geni and a group of other children were 
in the yard just below the open windows. 
I heard Geni say, 

“Aint they swell?” 

“What did they cost?’ several ques- 
tioned eagerly. Just then Theresa called 
across the yard, 

“Come on! Hurry up, Lorraine! You 
ought to see what Geni’s got.” 

There was a craze for beads in the yard 
at that time, so “Beads,” I said to myself, 
and going to the window I looked out. 
Geni sat on a bench but so many heads 
were crowded round her that I could not 
see what she held in her proud hands. 

“Where d’ you get ’em?” asked Lor- 
raine excitedly. 

“Aint they swell, though?” 
Geni. “Aint they swell?” 

“Where d’ you get ’em?” demanded 
Lillian. 

“My uncle. I asked him and he got 
em for me. Aint they—” 

Her words were lost in a confusion of 
questions and admiring comment. The 
first bell rang. I turned away to arrange 
some flowers on my desk and went on 
with my musing. “School is just like a 
little theatre. Comedies, serio-comedies, 

tragedies in miniature. But today is to 
be a glad day.” 

And so when the hats had _ been 
removed, the chalk and erasers distributed 


repeated 





the 


blackboards, 
J and 
the Pledge to the Flag given, 
I said, 

“Well, little people, what 
shall we sing? It’s such a 
lovely morning and we're 


at the 
Good Morning : 


going to have such a happy day.” I saw 
Lorraine slyly poke Geni’s back and Geni 
grin broadly, while Theresa looked side- 
ways at the glorified possessor of what 
must be wonderful beads. Smiles were on 
most of the children’s faces. Yes, it was 
to be a glad day, and all of us knew it. 
“Ah! ah! ah!” whispered the blenders of 
dreams away out on the edge of the world, 
but singing we did not hear them. 

My teacher chum has told me more 
than once that I was born lucky. That 
day was no exception. It was eleven 
o’clock and everything was going well 
with us. “Take out your pens and 
penmanship papers, little people,” I had 
just said to the children, and to myself, 
“It is good to be a teacher,” when the 
door opened. The principal looked in. 

“When do you have writing? The pen- 
manship supervisor is upstairs.” 

“We happen to have it right now,” | 
answered, just then believing with my 
chum that I was born lucky. 

“Very good. We will be right down,” 
she said. 

“Can we win?” I said to the children. 

“A-huh!” exclaimed Geni. And “Sure!” 
said Mario. 

“Position then! Are you ready? Let’s 
win!” 

You should have seen them! My little 

(Continued on page 62) 
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The Thin Wall = It does not take much of a sag in business 
Between Mansion to transform prosperity into depression. 
Several times it has been demonstrated 
statistically that a decrease of 12 or 15 
per cent in national production was accompanied by wide- 
spread distress. By so narrow a margin is the champagne 
dinner separated from the soup kitchen. 

The rate of production depends, of course, on consump- 
tion. If Ford finds that he can sell only co,ooo instead of 
100,000 Lizzies a month, he slows up. All manufacturers 
endeavor to follow the same policy. And when there is a 
general slowing-up of only 12 per cent, two million workers 
find themselves on the streets, stores are empty and every- 
body groans. 

Because so small a decrease in consumption hurts all of 
us, it is necessary that our goods go to the maximum number 
of buyers. Since our productive capacity exceeds domestic 
consumption, it is important that we have the largest 
possible outlets to the world markets for our surplus. 
Because of this importance of the world market in absorbing 
our surplus, the report of the 


and Poorhouse 
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Experience only can tell whether the plan will produce the 


expected payments. If a railroad goes broke because the 
forests and mines which provided the bulk of the traffic have 
petered out, reorganization and receivership won’t improve 
the situation until new sources of traffic have been built up. 
Germany has lost nearly all its iron ore, thirty per cent of its 
coal, more than half of its wealth in zinc and lead; tariff 
walls have been erected against its export goods and special 
legislation has been passed in many countries against 
imports from German factories. Therefore it is questionable 
whether the scale of payments can be reached and main- 
tained. 

However, the financial control imposed by the plan will 
make it possible for all the world to know whether Germany 
can or can not produce a sufficient surplus to make the 
scheduled payments. Acceptance and sincere execution of 
the plan will take the reparation problem out of the realm of 
political jockeying and propaganda and demonstrate at last 
the true facts concerning Germany’s capacity to pay. And 
that will be a long step forward. wu Ww 


Who Will Work The Dawes 





Dawes commission, its recep- 
tion and its probable effects do 
most vitally and personally 
concern you and me. 


° Gg 

What Dawes 
Was Really av 

Driving At commission 

argues that 


the German government and 
the German industries have 
gotten rid of all their funded 
debts by paying them off in 
paper money that cost them 
nothing and turned out to be 
worth just as much. There- 
fore the commission recom- 
mends a new mortgage on 
German railroads and indus- 
tries, the interest to be used 
for reparation payments. In 
addition Germany is to raise 
reparation money by direct 
taxes, the profits from state 
monopolies and levies on 
such luxuries as beer and to- 
bacco. To put the bankrupt 
on his feet, cash loans for 


Briefly put, 
the Dawes 





Hard Without | Commission 


an Incentive? | WaSexpress- 
ly forbidden 


to consider the problem of the 
total amount of reparations 
to be paid by Germany. It 
had to proceed on the as- 
sumption that the highest 
amount demanded by France 
must be paid. Accordingly, 
the schedule prepared by the 
commission contemplates 
maximum payments of nearly 
a billion dollars a year for 
fifty or more years. 

England is groaning under 
the necessity of having to pay 
Uncle Sam $160,000,000 a 
year for thirty years, yet 
England lost none of its re- 
sources as a result of the war. 
Under the best possible cir- 
cumstances Germany can 
pay reparations of any kind 
for the next twenty years 
only by keeping the standard 
of living of its masses down 
close to or even below the 








specific purposes are proposed, 
and the entire fiscal machin- 
ery of the Reich is to be 
operated under international 
supervision. The whole plan resembles the method used in 
reorganizing dozens of American railroads when bond issues 
were cancelled, receivers appointed and cash loans made to 
them to put the properties on their feet. 








subsistence level. Its rail- 
roads are losing money now; 
to earn interest, wages must 
be trimmed to the bone, 
Industrial workers must be content to work long hours for 
just enough to keep body and soul together. 

Through education and threats they probably could be 
compelled to make the huge effort necessary to meet the 


Reynolds, in the Portland Oregonian 
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Got His Applecart Too Close to the Brink 
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Just Plain Common Sense 


payments—if there were hope of escape from the burden in 
the lifetime of the present generation. If there is no such 
hope, they will virtually be the serfs of their creditors with- 
out an opportunity to buy their release. Serf labor is 
notoriously inefficient. Without an incentive, without pros- 
pect of improvement in their condition, the quality of work 
performed by German labor will deteriorate, costs will rise, 
profits shrink and payments will fall behind, the failure to 
pay leading to punitive measures which in turn will throw 
the finances of both parties into chaos again. 

The success of the Dawes plan is based on psychological as 
well as economic and political factors. But it is worth a 
sincere and whole-hearted trial, with moderation and 
willingness shown by both sides. 


U U 


There are two cartoons dealing with the 
Senatorial graft investigations on this 
page. Which one corresponds with your 
viewpoint of the matter? 

Under our form of government it is inevitable that party 
advantage and prestige should be the mainspring of legis- 
lative and executive action; the tariff is raised or lowered, 
creeks and sloughs are dredged, bonuses and pensions are 
paid, treaties are approved or abandoned not primarily for 
the benefit of the Nation or even on behalf of those directly 
affected by the legislation, but rather for the effect of the 
action or non-action in the vote-getting game. Why, then, 
should we complain if politics also color the investigations 
into graft and corruption, if party advantage instead of 
unselfish truth should beat the tom-tom and operate the 
spotlight? The investigations have revealed an almost 
incredible amount of corruption and loose morals in Wash- 
ington, corruption extending through both Democratic and 
Republican administrations. We ought to know far more 
about actualities in the Capital—provided the investigations 
do not continue to paralyze the Congressional machinery. 

There is no reason for this paralysis—except the exigencies 
of politics. Only a dozen Senators and no Representatives at 
all are on the investigating committee; the five hundred 
others run away from their knitting through sheer political 
hysteria. 

Get back on the legislative job, gentlemen, and do 
something besides dolefully shaking your heads. 


Poor Congress 
is Paralyzed 
by Hysteria 
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Is the Orange Ambassador Hanihara, for years Japanese 
Inferior to the consul general in San Francisco, should 
Grapefruit ? have known better than to make the state 


ment that the “ineligible alien” clause in 


_ the immigration bill would keep out only 146 Japanese a 


year. According to our understanding of the provision, it 
will prevent the influx of Japanese women married to Jap- 
anese residents of the United States after the immigrant’s 
American residence has been established. If the provision 
fails to do this, it might as well not be adopted, for the real 
danger lies not in present immigration of Japanese laborers 
but rather in the establishment of Japanese families with 
numerous children on American soil. 

Even if Japanese women should be kept out in the future, 
the Hawaiian Islands will presently begin to send their sur- 
plus of American-born Japanese to the mainland, principally 
to California. Once begun, this influx can not be stopped 
unless Congress deprives the islands of their territorial 
status and establishes a protectorate, thereby violating the 
treaty of admission. 

Anyway, Japan’s Foreign Office committed a typically 
Prussian blunder when it threatened the United States with 
“grave consequences” as a result of purely domestic legis- 
lation. And will they never learn that, though a grape 
fruit is different from an orange, neither is necessaril\ 
inferior to the other? 


U U 


Fourteen years ago Francis Leupp, Roose- 
velt’s Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
decided that the proper thing to do was to 
break up the Indian reservation, give each 
Indian title to a piece of land and turn him loose. Almost 
immediately it developed that this policy merely served to 
transfer all desirable land from Indian ownership into white 
possession at less than bargain-counter prices; even when 
the Indian did not sell or was not allowed to sell, he did not 
make proper agricultural use of the land he owned because 
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Where the Rogues Muster 
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the Indian Bureau failed to give him the proper 
guidance, aid, instruction and direction. From 
every standpoint the land-distribution or allot- 
ting policy was a failure, yet the Bureau con- 
tinued dully, stupidly, stubbornly to apply it. 

There is, for instance, the Palm Springs, 
California, Indian tribe threatened with the 
break-up of its community life through allot- 
ment. The members of the tribe considered 
allotment acalamity; it was proved to Secretary 
Work that the Indian Bureau’s allotment plan 
would be a calamity if carried out, and he 
withheld his approval. 

That was seven or eight months ago. Now 
the Indian Bureau employe whose business it 
is to allot is at it again. Having once started 
in acertain groove, the Indian Bureau can’t 
and won’t get out of it. Dully, stupidly, un- 
imaginatively, stubbornly it keeps on going 
like the charging rhinoceros, irrespective of 
altered conditions or results. Opposition 
merely infuriates it, hardens its determination 
to carry out its purposes. 

For the remedy read the article entitled “The 
Accursed System” on page 15. 


U U 


Is Federal Is the reclamation of arid 
Reclamation land through Federal funds 
a Fallere? really a failure? Since Dr. 
Work became Secretary of the Interior, 
he has constantly averred, by word and action, that in 
is opinion the Reclamation Service has not been success- 
ful. How much of this opinion is based on the constant 
attempts of the settlers on many of the projects to repay 
the Government less than the full cost of the irrigation 
works, only the Secretary knows. As a result of an inves- 
ligation made by a committee of irrigation and farming 
experts Secretary Work is reorganizing the Reclamation 
Service and he has placed at the head of the organization 
yr. Elwood Mead, probably the world’s greatest authority 
on the methods and problems of irrigation farming. 
Dr. Mead believes that it is almost impossible for the 
average man with a capital of a thousand dollars to take a 
piece of raw land and transform it into a productive irrigated 





INTERNATIONAL 


Are you downhearted? Take a look and a mental tonic. These are two blind 
men who, their handicap notwithstanding, trained themselves in the legal 


The Pulse of the West 


profession. They are arguing a case before the California Supreme Court 
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Who will win the round-the-world air race? A British team of fliers is now 

winging its way round the globe in an easterly direction while the American 

fliers are traveling westward. This photo shows the Canadian trawler Thiefval 
on the way from Vancouver to deposit supplies for the British 


fliers along their Pacific route 


farm unless he has expert guidance and continuous financial 
assistance. He gained this conviction from first-hand colon- 
ization experience in Australia, and it was confirmed by the 
history of the two colonies he established in California on 
state-owned land. Under his regime the settlers on Reclam- 
ation Service projects may expect efforts to have their 
finances placed on a better footing not by the cancellation of 
their debt to Uncle Sam, but by state and Federal loans for 
improvements to those who show willingness and ability to 
adopt better and more intelligent farming methods. Dr. 
Mead believes in state aid for those anxious and able to help 
themselves, but any kind of a free gift is not part of his creed. 

Also, it seems to us, the criticism of Reclamation Service 
methods has been unduly harsh. What is the condition of 
the settlers on private irrigation enterprises in the same 
districts in which the Reclamation Service 
projects are located? The answer to that 
question should definitely establish whether 
Federal reclamation has been less efficient than 
private enterprise. 

U U 


What Would What would you like to do 
You Like to Do in the next world?, What is 
your conception of the kind 
of life you would like to lead 
in heaven? R. A. Long, one of the great 
barons among American lumber magnates, 
believes he could be eternally happy if he 
were placed in charge of a celestial sawmill 
with plenty of orders and plenty of cars to 
make prompt deliveries. Are you so wrapped 
up in your work that you would like to continue 
it eternally under ideal conditions? 

Frankly, we believe that Long would soon 
get tired of sawing up logs and shipping out 
the lumber in an endless routine. Read the 
article on page eight and see if you don’t agree. 
Long, starting with nothing except intelligence 
and the will to succeed, accumulated a fortune 
of many millions, built up the largest retail 
lumber business in America and became one 
of the largest lumber manufacturers. But it 
wasn’t the finished structure that kept him at 


in Heaven? 














This is a private church built by and for one 

family in Vesper, Oregon. William Johnston 

and his wife cleared a homestead in the 

timber in 1876: now they and their thirty-five 

descendants have private services and their 
private church every Sunday 


work unremittingly sixteen hours a day for forty years. It 
was the process of building, the outthinking and outwitting 
of competition, the exaltation of the fight against great odds 
that gave him that spiritual satisfaction without which the 
human life is empty and meaningless. 

He would be bored to tears with a celestial sawmill 
business supplied automatically with orders and cars. But 
if he had to fight for orders and cars, if occasionally Banker 
Judas would not come through with the silver necessary to 
finance an extra large order taken away from stiff competi- 
tion on a very slender margin, then he could be supremely 
happy for an indefinite time. 


o 


Let’s Hear From R. A. Long, the lumberman who at seventy 
You About This started a vast manufacturing and town- 
Point, Mr. Long building enterprise in the Pacific North- 

west, cut down the trees on 400,000 
Southern acres, dismantled his sawmills and moved away. 
Now he is starting to cut trees in Washington. He is a man 
of deep religious convictions; he wants his new Western 
enterprise to produce happiness as well as monetary profits. 
But he has never said a word concerning his part in preserv- 
ing for the next generation an adequate timber supply; he 
has expressed no desire to perpetuate the great mill industry 
he has built by seeing to it that his plant will have an ade- 
quate supply of logs for all time to come. 

The California redwood manufacturers have seen the 
light. Instead of cutting down the forest and abandoning 
their mills when the last tree within reach has disappeared, 
they are practising reforestation, they are so arranging their 
operations that a new stand of marketable timber will be 
ready for the cutting when the last of the virgin forest has 
vanished. Thus they are giving permanence to the industry, 
to the communities depending on the industry and doing 
their share to assure a dependable supply of redwood at a 
reasonable price for future generations. 

Will R. A. Long continue his Southern practises in the Far 
West or will he follow the example of the redwood people? 
We would like to hear from him. 


U U 


Squandering the This is a glorious country. We are a won- 
Oil of the Next erful race. Here, just as our oil pro- 
duction is going down nicely and the waste 
of our petroleum resources is being reduced 
a little, our genius, our perseverance and our enterprise bring 
proof of two more extensive new fields. Hurrah for US! 
When it comes to the discovery and exploitation of our 


Two Generations 
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natural resources in jazz tempo, we are the leaders of the 
world. Nobody can beat us. Let’s hope nobody tries to. 
One spendthrift nation is more than enough. 

For two years we’ve had more oil and oil products than 
we needed, thanks principally to the flush production of the 
Los Angeles fields. That production had just dropped about 
250,000 barrels a day from the peak when new fields were 
discovered in the same district. And right on top of these 
discoveries the Indian Bureau announces the bringing-in of a 
1200-barrel well on the Hogback structure of the Navajo 
Reservation in New Mexico. 

Fortunately the Navajo oil field is so far from transpor- 
tation and markets that its development will be slow and 
tedious. We don’t need the oil, just as we didn’t need the 
Teapot Dome oil. And there is no cheaper oil storage than 
the oil sands deep below the surface. Some day we’ll be 
sorry we didn’t leave it there for a while and concentrate our 
attention on developing and exploiting the Mexican oil 
resources. Twenty years hence oil will be far more valuable 
than it is today, but that certainty doesn’t buy us any auto- 
mobiles right now. 

Sometimes we think that a little less speed and enterprise 
would be better all round. 


U U 


Why Should We Durn it, why can’t we take one step to 
Come Down on_ keep the American flag waving on the salty 
Our Own Corns? S©2 Without hurting some one’s corn? Here 

we carefully inserted a provision in the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1920 designed to keep the holds of 
American steamers jammed with freight, and now when we 
try to enforce that provision the Pacific Coast ports yell 
bloody murder. It’s a tough world, friends, specially tough 
for star-spangled mariners. 

The Merchant Marine Act authorized the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to prohibit import and export rail rates 
on all freight except when carried in American bottoms. 
For instance, if the regular freight rate on cotton from 
Georgia to Seattle is $1.25, cotton destined for Japan via 
Seattle would take a rate of only $1.00. Now the Interstate 
Commerce Commission says that export cotton to Seattle 
must pay $1.25 unless the ship that carries it across the 
Pacific flies the American flag. 

It’s a good law—if it will work. The Pacific Coast ports 
say it won’t. They point out that there are no low export- 
and-import rail rates from the interior to the Atlantic or the 
Gulf; only the Pacific Coast has these rates to enable the 
transcontinental railroads to compete for part of the export 
business with the Panama Canal and the Atlantic Coast. 
If these rates are taken away, foreign ships will deliver or 
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call for the goods at the Atlantic Coast or go to Vancouver, 
Canada, where the export rates can still be had. In which 
case nothing would be gained and the Pacific Coast ports 
would lose the transshipping business they now enjoy. 

Building up a merchant marine even with unlimited funds 
is not as simple as it looks. 


U U 


Have you noticed the propaganda designed 
Hayseed with to oinaringys the as of = farmer, 

. to create the impression that his present 
Harsh Advice plight is his own fault, that his roar of «i3- 
tress is not justified and that the remedy for his ailment 
lies in his own hand if he would only use it? The propa- 
ganda, summed up, consists of these statements: The 
farmer overreached himself in ’18, ’19 and ’20. He became 
too greedy, speculated, bought high-priced land on credit 
and lost when prices dropped below costs of production. 
Also, he is not using intelligence in his business; he won’t 
diversify because he is too lazy; he prefers the one-crop 
system because it is easiest. And, anyway, he should shut 
up because the tillers of the soil from time immemorial have 
worked hard and gotten little for their labor. Today the 
American farmer is better off than any peasant ever was, 
they say, therefore he should not grumble, at least not loudly 
enough to disturb the city people. Thus runs the gist of the 
argument. 

Certainly the farmer overreached himself during the war 
boom. So did everybody else. But the manufacturing and 
distributing interests shut down wholly or in part, reduced 
their output and by-and-by stopped the price decline by a 
stiff tariff and trade agreements. The farmer can not let a 
large part of his land lie idle. Like the owner of timber land, 
he has to produce irrespective of the market in the hope of 
getting something to meet his obligations. And when he 
diversifies—which means principally that he adds livestock 
and grows feed for the stock—he does not solve the problem, 
for right now, so the Department of Agriculture reports, 
even the dairy business turns out a little more than is needed. 

As to the lack of intelligence, the Council of Industrial 
Research reports that go per cent of the manufacturers have 
no cost accounting system and run their business by rule o’ 
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Wahl, in the Sacramento Bee 


Not in a Million Years! 


thumb, with the result that 95 per cent of all business enter- 
prises sooner or later go broke. 

Certainly the American farmer is better off even now than 
any peasant in the world’s history, but is there any reason 
why he should not demand approximately the same com- 
forts, conveniences and compensation as the man in the city? 
If anybody is entitled to a bath tub, to an auto, phonograph, 
radio set and telephone, it’s the family that lives isolated on 
afarm. To scold the farmer because he wants these things 
and complains when for his labor he can’t even buy a pair 
of new overalls, that seems to us the height of stupid 
impudence. 


U Uv 

Ben Franklin’s Have you a few hundred dollars lying 

Forethought and round loose or can you get them? 

Your Nest Egg Put them out at compound interest and 

forget about them. If you leave the 

money at work long enough, it will keep your grandchildren 
in air limousines. 

Few of us realize the hatching power of money. It pro- 
duces offspring regularly every three months and this 
offspring begins at once to raise a little family of its own. 
With ordinary care in selecting the nest, this hatching 
money is safe from disease, sickness and death. All that’s 
needed to make it grow is to leave it strictly alone. With the 
passage of time the annual increment will reach astonishing 
proportions. 

A remarkable example of this process is supplied by a 
trust fund created by Benjamin Franklin 165 years ago when 
he placed £100 or less than $500 in the hands of the Society 
of Friends with directions that the money be put out at 
compound interest for 150 years. After that period the 
trustees were from time to time to make awards to scientists 
who have done notable work in medicine. The first awards 
were made recently. A ten-thousand-dollar fellowship went 
to Pierson W. Banning of Los Angeles for his book “Mental 
and Spiritual Healing;”’ Charles P. Steinmetz received $5000 
and $2500 went to Dr. F. Omori of Tokyo for his paper on 
the rotary knife in surgery. 

If you are below twenty-five, put away the sum of $500, 
forget it for thirty or forty years and then watch it produce. 
You will be astonished to see the rate of the annual growth 
after the fifteenth or sixteenth year. 





The agent raced to the smoker. 
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The old grandmother, her skinny claws extended, just missed him 


RAILWAY LAW 


ACRE TONA was having 

a busy five minutes, the 

principal five minutes of the 

day, but that did not ruffle 
her calm. She squatted comfortably 
on the station platform among her gay 
pieces of pottery y honest work- 
men in Illinois. Hanging on the railing 
behind her were gorgeous blankets of red 
and green, black and white. Their fan- 
tastic patterns of ancient Navajo and Hopi 
design—with some variations—had been 
neatly woven at Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania, of wool from the looms of Massa- 
chusetts. There were bows and arrows 
with which the white man’s children at 
home or on the train might break windows 
to their hearts’ content. These didn’t 
come from the East. The sash and door 
factory in this Arizona town supplied 
enough to furnish the local demand. Also 
there were baskets, domestic and im- 
ported, but mostly imported, and _ ll 
intended for the thriving export trade of 
Agua Caliente and other distributing 
centers of the desert. 


By William V. Newell 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


Madre Tona, at least, was no exotic. 
To be sure, she wore a shabby skirt 
which had once belonged to the telegraph 
operator’s mother-in-law, but it scarcely 
concealed her black trousers and did not 
at all conceal the thick cotton swathings 
which made her ankles look as if they 
were in thick dirty plaster casts, and the 
huge soiled moccasins which encased her 
broad soles. A white woman’s shawl, 
its faded colors merged in ancient grease, 
protected her grizzled head from the 
scorching sun. Underneath its shade her 
keen little black eyes looked at the circle 
of tourists from the midst of a face of old 
brown wrinkled leather flanked by 
enormous brass earrings and screened by 
the acrid smoke arising from her short 
black clay pipe. 

“How much for the red j jug, old lady?” 

“Four bit—half peso.’ 


“Too much, too much! Give you 

a quarter.” 

She handed the object to the cus- 
tomer and pocketed the twenty-five 
cent piece. 

“Nothing genuine here,” said Allen 
Lane to the stout lady who occupied the 
next section. “All made in the East for 
tourist trade. Nothing, that is, except 
that big brown and red basket. That 
might be worth buying. How much for 
the basket, Aunty?” 

“Dos pesos.” 

“Two dollars! Oh, no! I'll give you one.” 

“No want sell. Dos pesos, dos.” 

The train news-agent had joined the 
group. ‘You gotta be rough with ’em,”’ 
he said, his eyes shining with cupidity. 
“One buck, old girl. Here take it.” He 
flipped a silver dollar in the palm of his 


“hand. 


Dos. 


“No, no, no! 
’ > 


Dos pesos!” 
“You’re awful foxy, aint you? If you 
don’t take this dollar I’ll only give you 


seventy-five cents. Come now, train’s 


going.” 
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“No sell,” said Madre Tona with Indian 
finality, looking away from the news- 
agent. A smile stirred her old wrinkles 
into a net-work of tiny little cracks. She 
called to somebody. ‘‘Serior Adams— 
you go way?” 

” “Why hello, Tona. 
No be back mucho tiempo. 
take this for good luck.” 
a paper package of tobacco. 

“Muchas gracias, senor. 
Adios, senor.” 

Tom Adams swung himself on to a 
coach, chucked his shabby suit-case under 
the seat and glanced out of the window 
at the adobe village and the brown 
prairie which he was leaving. He only 
took one glance. He heard a yell of rage 
from the old woman and turned his 
attention to the platform just in time to 
see the news-agent grab a basket and fling 
her a bright silver dollar which rolled 
unregarded on the planking. The agent 
raced to the smoker of the out-pulling 
train. The old grandmother, her shawl 
off, her skinny claws extended, just missed 
him. Apparently she feared to follow 
him on to the moving train. Then she 
caught sight of Adams in the window of 
the next following car. ‘Senor, senor 
Adams!’ she screamed. ‘‘Bad hombre! 
’E no pay! ’E steal basket! Get it! 
Get it, mi amigo!” 

Other passengers laughed. “Got the 
old girl’s dander up, didn’t he?” 

“Haw! Haw! Yes, wasn’t it funny to 
see ’er stretch ’er legs! Some sprinter 
when she got started!”’ 

“T’ll say so. First time I ever seen an 
Injun run. Lazy beggars!” 

Adams had only observed the last part 
of the transaction. He thought the 
Indian must be mistaken. She probably 
had not seen the dollar which the train- 
butcher had thrown to her. She would 
find it when she returned to her place on 
the platform. 

Two people passed him in the aisle, 
going toward the smoking car. One was 
a stout dignified lady who probably did 
not want to smoke. The other was a 
solid looking elderly gentleman. 

‘‘He got it for me, I’m sure he did,” said 
the lady. “I saw him throw her a dollar 
and run for the train. He ought to have 
given her the two dollars. I’d have done 
it if there’d been time to argue a little—in 
fact I’d have been willing to give more. 
That basket is a beauty.” 

They walked rapidly forward. Adams 
rose and followed them. 

In the front of the smoking car they 
stopped beside the motley array of fruit, 
cigars, magazines and curios which filled 
the two end seats. The news-agent was 
turning the basket in his lap and grinning 
with greedy satisfaction. 

“Oh,” said the stout lady, “I’m glad 
you got that basket. You ought to have 
paid her price if she wouldn’t sell for less. 
But I’m obliged to you for getting it for 
me. Here’s your dollar, and fifty cents 
for your trouble.” 

“Wot yer drivin’ at, lady? I didn’t 
get this basket for you or for nobody 
else. I got it for myself, to sell, and the 
price of it is five dollars.” 

“Five. dollars! Why, that is out- 
rageous. You only gave the Indian 


Yes, goin’ away. 
Adios! Here, 
He threw her 


Good luck! 


woman one.” 
“Well, that’s my business, lady. The 
price of that basket is five dollars. It 
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aint no phony stuff. That basket is 
gen-u-ine Indian weave. I’ve been trav’- 
lin’ up an’ down here long enough to 
know.” 

The solid elderly man, Allen Lane, was 
indignant. ‘“‘Look here,” he said, “it 
isn’t right for you to hold up passengers 
like this.” 

“Hold up! My eye! Hold up, nothin’! 
She can leave it or she can take it—for 
five dollars. That basket’s worth ten 
dollars of anybody’s money in Chicago. 
I tell you it’s the real thing. This was 
made by the Injuns.” 

“Well, he’s right there, at least,” said 
Tom Adams, who had wedged his way up 
beside the agent. “I saw them make it.” 

Allen Lane looked at him angrily, the 
news-agent with crafty appreciation. 

“That’s right,” said the latter. “This 
gentleman knows. I’Il bet he was raised 
among them Injuns.”’ 

“Well,” said the lady, ‘we won’t argue 
about it. I want the basket.” She took 
it and caressed its odd figures. ‘‘Here’s 
your crisp five dollars.” 

She handed him a crisp bank-note. As 
his fingers closed upon it Tom Adams 
struck his wrist a sharp blow with the 
edge of his hand and seized the bill. “‘I’ll 
take this,” he remarked quietly, “for 
Mother Tona.” 

The news-agent winced with surprise 
and pain and aimed a quick blow at his 
face. Adams’ long arm reached him first 
- dropped him to the floor of the dirty 
aisle. 


’ 


THE stout lady retreated in alarm, 
clutching her basket. Lane called to 
the brakeman. ‘Arrest this man! Arrest 
him for robbery on the train.” 

The brakeman was not over-enthusi- 
astic about it. Adams presented more 
than six standing feet of bone and gristle 
and his large red fists were swinging at his 
side belligerently. 

“Better wait a minute,” he said. “Get 
some help before you tackle that job—and 
then don’t tackle it at all—that is, unless 
you want the prettiest little damage suit 
you ever saw against the railroad.” 

“Damage suit, eh!’ exclaimed Lane. 
“What do you know about damage suits?” 

“Not much yet, but I’m plum ready to 
learn, and I know something about my 
rights.” 

“Your rights?” 

“Certainly, that’s what I said. You 
aint goin’ to arrest me—an’ get away with 
it—for takin’ money that lawfully belongs 
to my client.” 

“Your client? Are you a lawyer?” 

“Not yet, but I’m goin’ to be, and I’m 
goin’ to be a good one, too.” 

“Well, come back to the Pullman, 
young man, and let’s talk this over. No—” 
this to the news-agent, who was picking 
himself up from the floor—“‘you needn’t 
come. You'll get justice.” 

Lane conducted the glowering youth 
three cars to the rear. The stout lady 
had arrived ahead of them and was 
fondling her basket. 

“Now, young man,” said Lane, “I’m 
just a little curious to know what you 
think your rights are when you swarm 
into a car and beat up one of this com- 
pany’s employes and take his money out 
of his hands. I happen to be the general 
attorney of this little railroad, and your 
view of the law strikes me as highly 
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original. Will you be good enough to 
enlighten me before I wire for the sheriff 
from the next station?” 

“Oh, so you’re a lawyer,” exclaimed the 
youth, his morose expression brightening. 
“That ought to make it easy. May I ask 
you a question or two, to help clear this 
up? 

“Certainly,” said the attorney, amused 
at his impudence. 

“Well, did the Indian woman sell that 
basket to the news-agent?”’ 

“She refused to sell it for less than two 
dollars,” put in the lady in the next 
section, ‘‘and he refused to pay more than 
one.” 

“Good,” said the youth, “there’s the 
testimony of a reliable witness. On those 
facts the transaction wasn’t a sale was 
it?’ 

“No,” said Lane, stroking his chin. 

“Then the Indian woman still owned 
the basket when the agent took it on tothe 
train.” 

“He threw her a dollar for it,”’ said the 
stout lady. 

“She didn’t accept the dollar for it,” 
said Adams. 

“Well, she probably picked it up later,” 
interjected Lane. 

“Oh, no doubt. I know her well. She 
picks up quite a lot of things. She picked 
up my black pants the last time she was 
at the agency. Of course they weren’t so 
very new. But they were fairly good and 
there was a new plug of tobacco in the 
pocket too. But considering what hap- 
pened at the station before this train left, 
would any court say she accepted that 
dollar in payment for the basket?” 

“No, I guess not, but this is hardly a 
big enough case to get to court.” 

“Well, that’s right where you’re mis- 
taken. This case’ll sure get to court if 
that Indian woman’s money is taken 
away from me. I’m theson of the Indian 
Agent at the reservation over here, and 
I’m not going to see these people robbed 
by any greasy train-butcher. Not by a 
jug-full! Get me?” 

Lane raised his eye-brows with a new 
respect. “‘Well—ahem—” he began, “I 
agree with your idea there, but how do 
you figure that the whole five dollars 
belongs to the Indian? She was willing 
to sell for two.” 

“Yes, but she didn’t sell for two. She 
didn’t sell at all. Now where does that 
put the legal status,”—he pronounced it 
staytus—“Mr.—Mr.—? 

“Lane,” interposed the other. 


“Mr. Lane? Glad to meet you, Mr. 
Lane. My name’s Adams, Thomas 
Adams. Now, as I was saying, where 


does that put the legal staytus of this 
transaction? The train-butcher has the 
basket. It belongs to the Indian. He’s 
a constructive trustee, aint he, a trustee 
for her, on account of his own tort?” 

“Conceding that the news-agent stole 
the basket,” said Lane, “and conceding 
that you are the Indian woman’s repre- 
sentative, you stood by, didn’t you, and 
let him sell the basket to this lady?” 

“T did, and so now I’m—what d’ye call 
it?—estopped, to claim, as against the 
lady that the basket belongs to my client. 
The lady gets the basket, allO. K. But 
surely you don’t claim that there’s any 
estoppel in favor of the news-agent, who 
stole it?” 

“N-no,” admitted Lane, thoughtfully. 
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“Very well, then, let’s start again. The 
butcher sells the basket—the Indian’s 
property—for five dollars. Since he had 
no title to the basket he has no title to the 
proceeds of the basket, or any part of the 
proceeds. That five dollars is hers. It 
would be the same if it were fivethousand.” 
The general attorney looked at him 
with amused approval and perplexity. 
He saw the young man take an old enve- 
lope from his pocket. Adams split this 
open and scribbled a note upon it. This 
he handed to Lane ‘for inspection. It 
read, “Dear Dad. Givs this five dollars 
to Madre Tona. I collected it for her 
from a crook on thetrain. Ton:.” 
Taking the note back from Lane, he 
pinned the five dollar bill to it, and put 
them both in a stamped envelope. He 
penciled an address on the envelope. 
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“Wait a minute, Mr.—Mr. Adams,” 
said Lane. ‘How about the news-agent’s 
dollar?” 

Adams shrugged his shoulders. ““That’s 
his business, as he said a few minutes ago 
in the smoking car. If he’s such a spend- 
thrift that he wants to throw his money 
round when he hasn’t bought anything 
with it, it’s his lookout, not mine—nor 
Tona’s.”” He sealed the envelope. “Be 
at Albuquerque in a few minutes,” he 
concluded, “T’ll mail this from there.” 

Lane began to laugh. ‘Well, you’re 
a pretty fast worker, I’d say. Your 
methods are a little—a little extra- 
judicial, but your law-points are correct 
and you certainly do deliver the goods. 
You’re—did I understand you to say you 
are not a lawyer?” 

“Not yet, Mr. Lane.” 
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“‘Where’d you learn about estoppel and 
torts and constructive trusts?” 

“Oh, I’ve been reading law for three 

ears. Think perhaps I could pass the 
ar examination, but I want to do it 
right. Going to Chicago for a year in law 
school.” 

“Got any money?” asked Lane quickly, 
noting his rough boots, his rather thread- 
bare clothes. 

“Not much. Figure I can work my 
way all right.” 

“T tell you what you do,” said the 
general attorney. “You come into my 
office. I’ll give you a hundred a month 
for such time as you don’t need for your 
studies. You’re the kind of a chap | 
want to have tied up with my company. 
I see where we get a recruit to the legal 
department—and lose a news-agent.”’ 


”” 





An Aussie s Landing 


TRIPPED naked! shorn of all our 

self-consciousness are we Austra- 

lians on arriving in America. 

Stripped mentally, the reserve and 
quietness which we are credited with hav- 
ing is torn from us, our shyness takes unto 
itself a pair of wings. It must! 

To be self-conscious is to lose out when 
one steps the gang-plank into America, 
to be self-conscious then is to clutch 
anxiously and often at one’s hip pocket, 
to feel unwilling to look the customs officer 
straight in the eye, or to blow your nose, 
for no doubt your wife (if you have one) 
has popped a handful of jewels into your 
pocket at the eleventh hour. 

The contents of one’s baggage is strewn 
promiscuously about the wharf, shoes 
searched, stockings shaken, camisoles 
squeezed, parcels torn open. Believe me, 
what those customs officials don’t know 
isn’t worth knowing. A girl’s baggage 
dumped beside mine and, horror of horrors! 
there was my tooth- brush lying beside her 
flimsy lingerie; to this day I have in my 
possession a little thing I simply can not 
dispose of, a little band of elastic with 
rosebuds on it which found it’s way into 
my traveling trunk. 

I shall never forget the anguish on the 
face of poor Mr. Nipps as his last drop of 
Scotch was discovered swaddled in his 
pajamas. Mrs. Killjoy’s smelling salts 
was smelled and Mr. Killjoy’s socks were 
searched. Long red forms had to be filled 
in to tell where our fathers were born and 
other family secrets. “Are you married ? 
mumbles one official. “Ever in jail?’ 
whispers another. “Or the lunatic asy- 
lum?” Why they omitted the zoo is a 


The wind.is blowing through the black 
acacias, 

Scattering the perfume of pale blossoms. 

(How can I read?) 

It sways the fields of wild oats 





By Charlie Chauvel 


mystery. It was found that little Miss 
Muffit had red hair, blue eyes and a demo- 
cratic wink. “Any scars or birthmarks, 
Miss Mufht?” “Oh, yes!” “Where?” 
After an hour or more of red forms and 
customs officials, after your family tree is 
on paper, after the doctor has looked at 
your tongue, felt your pulse and left the 
mercury in your mouth for the rest of the 
day, after the shape of your face has been 
determined, your birthmarks located, your 
luggage upset and hurriedly repacked and 
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your passport vis¢d, you are acquitted: 
“Not Guilty!” Free to enter America. 

Once here, the general public has its 
eyes upon you always. You eat in public. 
If traveling, you sleep in public. Your 
shoes are shined in public, you are shaved 
in public, manicured and massaged in 
public. Who hasn’t sat in front of a glass 
window with his face smothered in shav- 
ing soap or plastered in green mud while 
the general public looks on, has certainly 
never experienced the first thrill of pub- 
licity. Girls remodel their lips, pencil 
their brows and fasten back their peroxide 
strands in view of all. Often in the street 
car, sometimes on the street, and more 
often than not at the lunch counter, where 
the mirror is supported by the sugar bow], 
these disciples of Eve make fast to snare 
and conquer. Most embarrassing, all this! 
Then the drug stores give free lessons on 
beauty culture, and a hold-up of traftic 
takes place while eyebrows are plucked, 
chins reduced, mud massages given, noses 
straightened—all while you wait. 

The window-dresser dresses his windows 
without pulling down the blinds. Those 
who live in glass houses shouldn’t throw 
stones; likewise, those who dress in street 
windows should pull down the blinds, 
don’t you think? 

What’s the use of being self-conscious 
in America? No use whatever! Little by 
little one loses that shyness and reserve 
which is so much a part of the Australian 
character. Soon there is no thrill to be 
had in front of a drug store; one becomes 
hardened to the ways of the lip salvers 
the hair bobbers, the window dressers an d 
to all the ways of the Western world! 





The Disturbers 


By Rebecca Moorhead Leete 


Turning them from green to silver 

In long shimmering undulations, 

Then back again from silver into green. 
(Oh wind! How can I read “Contemporary 


Poetry ?”’) 


The linnets shower their songs 
Down from the blossoming trees. 
(Linnets, you disturb me.) 

And now begins the mocking bird. 
What can I do? 
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THE WEST AT WASHINGTON 


Significant 
News from 
the Nation's 
Capital 


S the oil scandal rolls on, the 
silent man who started the 
revelations says little or 
nothing, but it is being 

remarked in the Senate that when 
his resolution of inquiry had 
brought out the secret Sinclair 
leases two years ago, Senator 
Kendrick then warned his col- 
leagues that subsequent develop- 
ments would “blow the dome off 
the capitol.” As a resident and 
Governor of Wyoming he had 
learned of the greed and fury that 
oil can arouse, and he saw that no 
local or state blaze could equal 
the national conflagration that 
would ensue when the people 
found that the naval oil reserves 
had been invaded 

Kendrick is one of those members of 
Congress who is potent and effective with- 
out oratory or dramatics and without the 
gumshoeing sort of manipulation that 
makes a power of not a few Congressmen 
who are unknown to fame. It is a shame, 
though, that it takes so long for the people 
to understand and appreciate those excep- 
tional, patriotic and really able statesmen 
who are quiet and reserved. If Congress 
were entirely composed of men like Ken- 
drick, the people could safely delegate 
government to them for an unlimited 
period. They could go busily and whole- 
heartedly about the important concern of 
making a living, quite content with the 
knowledge that their common affairs at 
Washington were being handled more 
capably and certainly as faithfully as they 
could do it themselves. 

Senator Kendrick serves his people and 
all the people with industry, integrity, 
vision and devotion, but his heart is not at 
Washington. It is in Wyoming in the 
“silence of the sagebrush’ —in that silence 
and calm wherein he spent fifty-three 
years of his life before the public discov- 
ered him and dragged him out of his be- 
loved seclusion, which he had promised 
not toleave. “‘But no matter what a man 
feels before the event,” the Senator ex- 
plains, “when he really i is called to serve 
he is bound to reconsider.” So, from the 
high plains and mountains of the Great 
American Desert of the early writers, he 
went to the humming little capital city of 
Cheyenne as State Senator. Later, he was 
called to the governorship and finally to 
the U. S. Senate. 

Of course, no man can be comman- 
deered in this way without some internal 
satisfaction, but the Senator tells me that 
the distinction of which he is proudest is 
that he is the only cowboy who rode the 
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Great American Cattle Trail and came in 
later days to sit in the United States 
Senate. 

Twice it was given to him to ride north- 
watd from the Gulf of Mexico to Mon- 
tana with those vast caravans of cattle 
that for twenty years annually swept 
northward from the overstocked ranges of 
the Southwest to the juicy bunch-grass 
ranges of the high north. 

The Senator’s eyes gleamed with remi- 
niscent fire—and they are scarred with the 
acrid smoke of many a sagebrush camp- 
fire—as he told of the bellowing herds, 
heralded by columns of dust, as they ad- 
vanced 800,0co strong, guided by up- 
wards of 2000 horsemen through a manless 
land. Those were the days! But since the 
longhorns no more invade the north and 
the cowboys no longer ride the long, long 
trail from south to north, may not we mis- 
placed cits envy the great ranch near 
Sheridan, and the cattle on a thousand 
hills, and share the Senator’s regret at the 
destiny that has withdrawn him from the 
gray highlands of the open spaces? 


U 
What the Wyoming Senator is 


Doing to Preserve Our Game 


But our regret for him is mixed with 
satisfaction that though he is deprived of 
much of the life and environment he loves 
so deeply, his work at Washington makes 
for the saving of some part of the Far 
West. He secured the passage of Wyo- 
ming’s first law for the protection of game, 
and later as Governor enforced it. In con- 
sequence the deer are multiplying, the 
antelope are coming back and the slaughter 
of the elk is checked. It was no surprise, 
therefore, to find on his desk a big pile of 
papers relating to a proposed Congres- 
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sional appropriation to purchase 
additional hay and winter pasture 
lands for the southern elk herd of 
the Yellowstone Park region so 
that no matter how severe the 
winter and how numerous the elk, 
they shall always come down out 
of the mountains to find a place 
where they may rest and feed. 

Congress has already spent 
$44,000 in purchasing land for 
this winter refuge which now in- 
cludes 2760 acres, and more than 
800 acres of hay are recovered 
from it for the winter-feeding of 
the elk. It is necessary tc sup- 
plement this raised hay with 
several hundred tons of purchased 
hay, and with grazing leases. The 
extension of 3000 acres now advo- 
cated by Senator Kendrick would provide 
enough additional hay land to make the 
winter refuge capable of supporting 12,0co 
head of elk. In January of this ceive there 
were 4500 secure and contented elk in 
the winter refuge, but some of them found 
they had a hard gauntlet of men and dogs 
and barb wire fences, defending the hay 
stacks of the domestic cattle, to run in 
reaching the refuge; part of the acreage to 
be purchased opens a wide and un- 
molested passage for the elk from the 
mountains to their refuge. 


U 


The Dam that Broke the 
Kendrick-Walsh Friendship 


Senator Kendrick’s devotion to the 
inviolability of the National Parks has 
impaired to some degree the warm friend- 
ship that formerly prevailed between him 
and Senator Walsh of Montana. Kendrick 
has stood like a rock against the Walsh 
proposal to authorize the damming of 
Yellowstone Lake for irrigation purposes, 
and although he was at first alone in his 
opposition he has been successful in keep- 
ing the bill from being reported. He had 
seen what a desolation the dam at the 
source of Snake river made of Jackson 
lake—water-killed forests, dead and 
ghastly, and a fine sandy shor¢ replaced 
with mud and marsh and swamp—and he 

was determined that nothing like that 
should ever come to the Yellowstone. 

I told the Senator that Mr. Mondell, who 
was retired from twenty years in Congress 
by reason of the Kendrick vogue in Wyo- 
ming, Republican as it isand Democratic as 
Kendrick is, is commonly held responsible 
for the failure of the Game Refuge bill in 
the last Congress. “If that is so,” was the 
comment, “he deserved to be defeated.” 
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Sportsmen Petition Congress for 
a New Tax on Hunters 


Speaking of the Game Refuge bill, I 
don’t suppose there is any measure now 
before Congress that is receiving so much 
spontaneous support from the public. 
There isn’t a Congressman or a Senator 
who is not receiving stacks of letters. from 
outdoor men in évery state urging him to 
support the bill. 

he Game Refugers are naturally 
opposed to the present rage for draining 
every swamp and marsh in the country, 
and they are delighted with a decision of a 
Wisconsin judge to the general effect that 
said swamps and marshes 
have some vested rights 
to continued life that can 
not be set aside by legis- 
lative action. This judi- 
cial decision will defend 
for a time at least some 
of the lowlands of the’ 
Mississippi valley on the 
Wisconsin side of that 


river. 
U 


There is No Neutral 
Twilight Zone in Sen- 
ator Walsh's Thought 


Apropos of the regret- 
table cooling of the 
friendship between Sena- 
tor Walsh and Senator 
Kendrick (entirely due 
to differences about that 
dam or weir as Walsh 
insists it is, on Yellow- 
stone lake) the Wyoming 
Senator has remarked 
what many another ob- 
server of Walsh has: 
That it is almost impos- 
sible to refute the man 
until after the debate is 
over. This is no world 
of twilight-zone facts to 
Walsh, as it is to so 
many of us, who can 
always see strongly the 
other side of every argu- 
ment and the possible 
error in every statement 
of fact. To Walsh the 
world of knowledge and 
reason is a_ clear-cut 
world of shining light 
and black shadow. At 
every stage of thought there is a right turn 
to the right and obvious, and a left turn to 
the wrong and dubious. The sign posts 
are plain to all clear-headed men. So 
Walsh, being clear-headed himself, can 
take you on a mental tour with him, and 
the road he drives you over seems the only 
one. Allthe time some inward mentor may 
tell you that he is wrong, but the mentor 
doesn’t appear to have logic with him: 

When Walsh would start to show the 
committee what an innocent, inoffensive 
and altogether desirable and admirable 
thing this Yellowstone weir was, the cow- 
boy Senator from Wyoming would feel his 
reasoning slipping. ‘Then he would appeal 
to the gods of the wild for help, and they 
would bring to him that scene of abomina- 
tion on the shores of Jackson lake, once an 
incomparable jewel of the Tetons, and an- 
other scene of joyous campers on the clean 





The West at Washington: 








shingle and sand beaches of the Yellow- 
stone, still untouched by the developer. 
Also they would bring him back the deep- 
reaching memories of the silence, majesty 
and power of the virgin West—and the 
Walsh logic was as nothing. 

But it takes deep feeling to beat Walsh’s 
deep logic, and most of the time since he 
has been in the Senate there has been little 
sentiment or logic to oppose the swath- 
like sweep of his mind. Maybe I have 
overdone the logic side of the Walsh per- 
sonality. Though he is clear-cut reason 
incarnate, he is, like all persuasive men, 
something of a hypnotist. The cold-blue 
Walsh eye is somehow more gripping than 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Senator John B. Kendrick's investigation resolution started the Teapot Dome 


scandal gusher that made his two Montana colleagues famous. 
Wyoming senator, who still hankers for his cow horse and the sagebrush 
plains, is helping to save the Far West's four-footed and winged game 


the tightest syllogism. There is some- 
thing about it that seems to command an 
immediate response to the spoken word. 
It was the accidental notice that gaso- 
line was high in Montana that got Walshon 
the trail that led to Kendrick, but it was 
no accident that made him prosecutor of 
the oil investigation. He was by common 
consent the man of the hour and the job, 
after the Republican members of the com- 
mittee made up their minds that running 
an inquisition of a Republican adminis- 
tration was no happy or fit task for them. 


Uv 


Will the Democrats Turn to 
Walsh for the November Race? 


It was two years after Kendrick, of the 
staunch old frontier stock, saw the light of 
day in Texas that Walsh, the son of Irish 
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immigrants, was born in Two Rivers, Wis- 
consin. Wisconsin was still fairly new and 
wild, even as it is today in the sandy 
north where naught but trees will grow, 
and young Walsh grew up in the frontier 
aroma of fresh-sawn lumber and to the 
piping music of whirling saws tearing 
through logs. He got his strength from 
the virile woods industries, even as Ken- 
drick grew strong in the saddle. Of course, 
Walsh had to move. No American worth 
his salt in ambition and vigor ever lived 
where he was born in those days, if the 
birthplace was west of Lake Michigan. 
Made a lawyer at the University of Wis- 
consin, which has a remarkable way of 
turning out exceptional 
men, paying his way 
at school-teaching, 1e 
finally hangs out his 
shingle in the early 
eighties at Redfield, 
South Dakota, one of 
those certain cities of 
destiny that dotted the 
Dakota prairies when the 
railways were slapping 
down their lines as the 
Sioux retired beyond the 
Missouri or into the fast- 
nesses of the Coteaux. 
Somehow, Redfield did 
not live up to its destiny, 
and the farther West 
called Walsh to another 
gamble with fortune and 
opportunity. Walsh 
found his fortune in 
Helena—not the fortune 
of great wealth, but of 
success at the bar and of 
power in politics. Keen 
observation, reason that 
works like a machine, a 
prodigious memory, 1n- 
finite capacity for work 
—these soon raised 
Walsh above the dead 
level of humanity, and 
dubbed him “the greatest 
lawyer west of the Mis- 
sissippi’ long before he 
came to Washington. Fle 
has been a forceful and 
influential figure in the 
Senate ever since his 
accession to it. For 
months now he has been 
its most conspicuous 
member in the public 
eye. The Democratic 
national convention is going to be more of 
a gamble than the West was when Walsh 
went West, and when McAdoo beats in 
vain against the barrier of the Doheny 
retainer between him and the presidency, 
it may be that Walsh will take up the 
standard and lead the Democratic cohorts 
in November. 


Now the 


U 


Doc Work Carefully Passes the 
Land-Grant Buck to Congress 


Secretary Work has written a 26-page 


» letter to President Coolidge, which, we 


are reliably informed, the President has 

not read, in which he unblushingly admits 

that his administration of the Department 

of the Interior has been a great success. 

One of Dr. Work’s great achievements 
(Continued on page 62) 
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The Curse of Storm King 


detach itself and fall straight for the horn- 


to resume sleep, but something kept din- 
ning away insistently in his brain that it 
was time to get up. Perhaps he had 
drawn into his lungs the elixir with which 
the air was permeated. In any event, he 
arose ponderously and wabbled toward 
the mouth of the cavern. 

He was strangely unlike the Scar-Face 
who had wheezingly crawled in there on a 
snowy day the previous fall. Gone was 
fat, although he was not so thin as might 
be expected. His coat, now prime, had a 
wonderful jet sheen it had not possessed 
before. A long minute he stood with nose 
thrust through the hole in the snow at the 
mo: t' of the cave, and breathed deeply 
e tne intoxicating air. Strength flowed 
tack to him as languor receded. It came 
to him of a sudden that he wanted two 
things—water and food. 

Shouldering his way through the icy 
crust, for the cave was on a northern 
slope, he paused but a moment; then 
began to slip with swift, springy agility 
down to a snow-fed stream that brawled 
its way among the stones. He buried his 
muzzle deep in the cold liquid and held it 
there an incredibly long time, stopping at 
last to take breath. Again he drank; a 
witness could almost have seen his sides 
fill out as he gulped down enough water to 
have satisfied an elephant. 

Jaws dripping, he raised his nose in- 

quiringly and sampled the air. At that 
moment he wanted meat; juicy, invig- 
orating meat, semi-vegetarian though he 
was. 
A shrill whistle made him look up 
sharply. A grandfather woodchuck had 
seen him and was sounding the alarm 
from a gravelly ledge fifty feet away. As 
the bear faced him, the woodchuck van- 
ished. With a heave of his shoulders, 
Scar-Face turned and ambled toward the 
spot. 

The task was not to his liking for, unlike 
his cousin, the grizzly, he was not a digger. 
Yet he discovered that the woodchuck’s 
burrow was shallow and, insinuating his 
forepaws between the loose stones, he set 
about dismantling the citadel of the 
ground-dweller. There was a_ brief 
scuffle; then he was tasting the first food 
in months. 

A loose pebble rattled behind him and 
he whirled with a snari, ready to fight. A 
few rods away stood his mate of the pre- 
vious fall, lanker than he, and eying the 
half-devoured woodchuck hungrily. She 
seemed to be appraising his fighting quali- 
ties; once she had seen him turn tail and 
run. 

At her heels were two very young cubs, 
downily black, and who, despite an irre- 
pressible spirit of playfulness, looked 
askance at this bulky stranger. One of 
them minced forward and sniffed inter- 
estedly at the woodchuck beneath the 
paw of Scar-Face, but at the warning 
growl he fled with a squeal of terror to his 
mother’s side. 

That seemed to determine her. Sure of 
her ground, she walked up to her errant 
lord and wrinkled her nose in a snarl that 
meant business. As he fell back in aston- 
ishment, she adroitly seized the wood- 
chuck and bolted it. It was a daring 
thing to do, but Scar-Face, hunger 


(Continued from page 19) 


gnawing him, looked on in seeming dis- 
gust and helplessness and offered her no 
harm. The she-bear raised her head at 
last and eyed him as though in contempt. 

Five minutes later he turned away, the 
three following him. In the interim he 
had touched noses with the mother, 
soundly cuffed one of the over-bold cubs, 
and generaliy sought to establish himself 
as the rightful head of this family. Yet 
by her apparent lack of awe of him it was 
plain that his mate had neither forgotten 
nor forgiven his craven showing with the 
black leopard. 

As though angered at his mate’s high- 
handed treatment, he set a stiff pace that 
taxed the endurance of the youngsters, yet 
whenever one lagged and cried piteously, 
lifting tender paws that had become sore, 
the big father stopped and searched for 
early roots, while his offspring rested. It 
was dusk when he led them into a wooded 
swale which overlooked Storm King’s 
greatest valley. 

Here might be meat. Although the cubs 
had fared well, Scar-Face and his mate 
had gone without food that day, save for 
the woodchuck. The scarcity of game 
puzzled them, and the awakened hunger 
after their long fast made them ravenous. 

Mother and cubs stopped, while Scar- 
Face began the silent stalk which only a 
bear can make when he is on a still-hunt. 
Usually noisy in his progress, when he so 
chooses he can slip through the woods 
with the stealth of a lynx. 


EFORE him was a park-like area of 
shrubby trees, bisected by a rivulet 
which would fail when the hot days came. 
To the right there swept skyward Storm 
King’s loftiest slope, while to the left was 
the great valley itself. The swale was on 
a plateau that ran flush with the edge of a 
cliff which formed one wall of the valley. 
Such a place deer might seek, for here 
the ground was free of snow and covered 
with an early growth of grass. Like a 
black shadow Scar-Face advanced, keep- 
ing trees before him. He had not gone a 
hundred yards when he saw them—a 
hornless buck and two does, each of the 
latter with a fawn. Wintering in the low- 
lands, almost under the wing of Man, for 
their terror of the black leopard had 
driven them far, they had returned to 
their favorite range when danger seemed 
past. 

Ordinarily Scar-Face would have suf- 
fered them to go their way in peace, but 
now he was ravenous and so was his mate. 
Stark hunger was justification enough. 
He went ahead, relying on silence, for he 
knew they would not scent him—what 
wind there was blew between them, from 
the mountain. 

The distance narrowed to as much 
ground as he could cover in five or six 
seconds, and still he kept going, for he was 
not close enough to charge. Unconscious 
of their danger they fed on. 

Now the time had arrived; he took two 
more steps and gathered himself for the 
rush. But a curious thing happened. 

The trees were black with shadows, and 
the blackest of these seemed suddenly to 


less buck. Yet at the last moment it 
seemed that nature relented and tele 
graphed warning to the deer, for he lifted 
his head abruptly and gave a wild leap, 
though too late. 

The thing struck him with an appalling 
scream—clung there. Then the whole 
herd stampeded straight at Scar-Face. 

The bear could have killed at least two 
of them as they rushed by, whistling in 
their fright, but something stayed him. 
The buck, with the black demon astride 
him, was last, and it was upon these two 
that his attention was focussed. Away 
back in his brain there recurred thought 
of another day—and bears, like elephants, 
never forget. 

Here was the only thing that had defied 
him, save Man, and lived; a black beast 
whom chance had made victorious, 
shamed him before his mate, and usurped 
rule of what had been a well-guarded, 
well-protected land. In their wanderings 
that day Scar-Face and his mate had 
traversed a kingdom despoiled—and here 
was the despoiler, a wastrel tyrant. Where 
once food had been plentiful, now it was 
scarce to be had. 

Here was the dark alien who slew with 
such ruthless ferocity that the slopes of 
Storm King were all but depopulated 
Crowning insult of all, the black cat now 
dared to make its “‘kill’’ almost under the 
nose of the land’s rightful lord—bold in 
the belief that nothing dare say him nay 

These thoughts flashed through the 
brain of Scar-Face, a beholder would have 
sworn. Then with a deep-lunged roar he 
charged. At that instant the buck col- 
lapsed, a muffled snap telling how with 
one paw the leopard had wrenched the 
deer’s head sideways, breaking the neck. 

Eager and unafraid, Nyanza leaped 
clear of his prey and launched himself 
straight for the throat of the bear, whose 
widespread arms seemed to welcome him. 
Nyanza struck, though not the hold he 
sought; then found himself locked in a 
terrible embrace. 

A fighter to the ends of his toes, this 
style of combat suited him best. The first 
stroke of his enviscerating hind claws 
ripped Scar-Face from breast to hip. 

Merely a skin wound, yet maddening. 
The bear roared throatily and wrapped 
his vise-like forearms more tightly round 
the devilish thing that seerned all claws 
and fangs, while his jaws drove in for the 
throat-hold. Scored deeply in a dozen 
places, blinded with his own blood and 
that of Nyanza, Scar-Face fought on, 
prevented from crushing the leopard by 
the uncanny strength of the latter. 

Over and over on the ground they 
rolled, and the night echoed with cough- 
ing roars and fiendish screams. A short 
distance away stood the she-bear; the 
cubs, pop-eyed with fear and excitement, 
anne uneasily as they cuddled close to 

er. 

With an agile twist of his body Nyanza, 
summoning all his strength, broke away 
from that fearful clasp; wriggled out. 
Though he had ripped and torn his foe 
from jaw to toes, never had he faced such 
a terrible adversary as this. In that in- 
stant he wrought his own doom, for the 
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Sport Touring 

a$SQI5 

Fully Equipped 
Roadster- - - - $785 
Touring- - - - 795 
Cab - - - - = 985 
Coupe - - - - 1075 
Sedan - - - - 1135 


The G. M. A.C. extended pay- 

ment plan makes buying easy. 

\ll prices f.0.b. Lansing. Tax 
and spare tire extra 





Genuine Oldsmobile paris can be 
purchased from any Oldsmobile deuler 
in any part of the United States, at a 
standard price established by the fac- 
tory, without the addition of any war 
tax, handling.ortransportationcharges. 
Every Oldsmobile dealer has a master 
parts price list issued by us, which is 
always open for owners’ inspection 





The following certified acces- 
sories, which are standard 
equipment on the Sport Tour- 
ing at no extra cost, are speci- 
ally designed for perfect fit 
and quick installation on the 
other Oldsmobile Six body 
types. They can be procured 
from any Oldsmobile dealer 
in the U.S. at these net prices, 
complete with necessary 
attachments: 


Front Bumper - - $15.00 
Rear Standard Bumper 15.00 
Rear Sport Bumper- 15.00 
Radiator Cap, with Bars 2.50 


Road Spot Light - 5.00 
Windshield Cleaner - 125 
Rear View Mirror - 1.75 
Trunk Rails(set of four) 6.80 
Sport Tire Carrier - = 7.50 
Trunk Platform - - 7.00 


Enameled Steel Trunk 25.00 
Windshield Wings (pair) 17.00 
Running Board Step 

Plates (pair) - - 4.75 
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You expect it to cost more 


When people first see this Oldsmobile Sport Touring 
Car, they invariably assume its price to be anywhere 
from *500 to *800 higher than it really is. 


That is why the Sport Touring is in such great demand. 
Its very apparent extra value offers too great a buying 
opportunity to be overlooked. 


This car, with its extraordinarily complete equipment, 
its fine performance qualities and its beautiful bronze 
green color would be impossible at anywhere near the 
price, were it not for the pronounced manufacturing 
advantages resulting from the close cooperation of 


Oldsmobile and General Motors. 


A company less favorably situated than Oldsmobile 
would have to sell the Sport Touring Car at several 
hundreds of dollars more than the Oldsmobile price. 


We urge you to examine this car at your nearest 
dealer’s showroom. Accept a demonstration. This 
demonstration, coupled with a most careful and de- 
tailed inspection, will reveal to you that Oldsmobile 
Six value is the kind of value that provides enduring 
owner satisfaction. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Olds Motor Works of Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario 
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bear was upon him ere he could gauge his 


eap. 

They met almost in air, with a shock; 
the battle-cry of each muffled suddenly. 
This time Nyanza was not allowed to 
reach his mark. He was seized by the 
throat, lifted clear off his feet, swung in a 
half circle; then he abruptly went limp as 
jaws powerful enough to crush the hip- 
joint of an elk locked in his throat. 


THE silence that abides only among the 
mountains settled down. A faint 
breeze came up the valley; a-wind spiced 


The Curse of Storm King: Kenneth Gilbert 


with the tang of spring, and softened, it 
seemed, by a honey-colored full moon 
which hung impaled on the horn of a dis- 
tant peak. Scar-Face, breathing heavily 
from effort and wounds, stood over the 
destroyer whom he had blotted out 
through valor alone. Storm King’s slopes 
were to be a better land for all the wild 
folk; a curse had been lifted, a blight re- 
moved. As though to be the first to herald 
this joyous news, a bird which had been 
disturbed in its slumber in a nearby 
thicket—a bird with the clear, musical 
tinkle of falling waters in its notes—broke 
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into a piping song, but as instantly hushed. 

2 Piping: the victor, had ears for this, 
but not eyes. He was returning the gaze 
of his mate, who stood close to the dead 
buck. She seemed to be waiting. 

Only Scar-Face knew why. The buck 
was his “kill,” by right of victory; she was 
doing him the honor of withholding her 
own ravening appetite until he had first 
partaken. By that he knew he was re- 
stored in her graces, a greater reward than 
the kingdom he had won back again. 

The next story in this series by Mr. Gilbert 
will appear in an early issue.— The Editors. 





A Sawmill in Heaven 


It was three o’clock in the afternoon 
when that meeting began. Four o’clock 
came, and five, and then six. No one 
remembered to go home. Nobody thought 
of ordering in dinner from the caterers, 
as was the custom with these men when 
a conference extended over a meal hour. 
Nobody was hungry, nobody faint; they 
were all exhilarated, fired, slightly intoxi- 
cated with the wine of this new business 
project. 

A business project! Yet what wreathed 
that parchment brow at the head of 
the table with something like a halo and 
invested the atmosphere of this direc- 
tors’ meeting with a kind of unction was 
this novel perception, that in the new 
operation a happiness profit for workers 
and owners alike was to be planned for 
deliberately—from the employes’ gate to 
the private office, from the man with a 
felling axe to the men in the mahogany 
chairs, a happiness profit! 

Does the project sound too utopian? 
Does it ‘sound veal-like, impracticable 
and visionary? 

The answer to these perfectly natural 
and entirely justifiable questions is a test 
not only of the idea, but also of the 
characters and abilities of the men. Re- 
member who they were—time-schooled, 
experience-bitten. And note exactly 
what was proposed—no communism, no 
paternalism, no stock-sharing; on the 
contrary, individualism to the nth degree; 
workers to do their parts and have their 
opportunities, management to do its part 
and have its opportunity. Politically it 
was to be a self-governing democracy, a 
small United States, giving to every par- 
ticipant a chance to take a profit, for these 
men were, profit-takers and had been in 
business primarily for no other purpose. 

These directors were set to quit when 
they entered that meeting; they were set 
to go on when they left it. And the basis 
of the new enterprise was to be timber. 
Now it was common knowledge that the 
largest and finest body of virgin timber 
left in the United States lay in the Pacific 
Northwest. There, in an area five hun- 
dred miles long and one hundred and fifty 
miles wide, edging the Pacific and em- 
broidering the lower slopes of the moun- 
tains, was nearly one-third of all the stand- 
ing timber in the United States. There 
the lordly Douglas fir lifts his proud crest 
over a thousand hills. 

The choicest forests were determined 
upon; and Mr. Long, a sprightly seventy- 





(Continued from page 10) 


year-old by then, stood one day bare- 
headed, almost reverently, in the midst 
of one hundred and twenty square miles 
of the finest lumber-making timber in the 
world. There were single trees about him 
in which was more lumber than on any 
entire acre of all his four hundred thou- 
sand of yellow pine. So thick was the tim- 
ber stand that no ray of sun touched his 
uncovered brow; instead, a cool breath 
washed it; and the light in the cathedral- 
like vistas between the fir columns was 
soft and subdued, as became the shaded 
vaults of Nature’s noblest storehouse. 
The physical immensity of the raw ma- 
terial at hand was in itself inspiring, al- 
most as inspiring as the fact that he had the 
money to buy it; and buy it he did, with 
one squirt from his almost illegible pen. 


The Ideal Site 


The next step was to locate a site for 
the mill. And remember this was to be 
the largest single milling operation in the 
lumber world, and without doubt the larg- 
est single lumber manufacturing plant. 
Moreover it was to be a world enterprise 
and a site must be chosen with that fact 
in view. Columbus, Kansas, would not do. 

It must be an ocean port where the 
ships of the seven seas could rub their 
sides against its docks; it must be a rail 
port where the terminals of America’s 
great transportation system could place 
their cars. Furthermore it must not be 
too far from the timber body; and besides 
it must be not only a site for a mill but a 
site for a city. It was astonishing how 
this problem ‘of a site bristled with com- 
plexities. There were so many factors 
entering; there were so many spots with 
astonishing advantages and obscure but 
fatal disadvantages; yet its solution 
proved ridiculously simple, for in the angle 
formed by the western bank of the Cow- 
litz river and the northern bank of the 
Columbia, a site lay waiting, with deep 
water to the ocean fifty miles westward 
and deep water to Portland fifty miles 
east. Untouched and unpreempted, it met 
every. requirement—an ideal site for an 
ideal mill. It wanted but the driving of 
a few spikes and the terminals of three 
great transcontinental railways would be 
in the mill yards; it wanted but the build- 
ing of docks and there would be forty feet 
of water in front of them—fresh water in 
which ocean-going bottoms are glad of 





an opportunity to shed their barnacles. 

Not only did railroad lines and ocean 
lanes converge at this spot. Highway 
trunk lines—the Columbia and the Pacific 
did the same. 

These roughly were the reasons which 
determined the choice of the mill-site 
With another squirt of that illegible pen 
three thousand and fifty acres of ground 
were acquired at this point. 

Next came the townsite question. This 
huge mill would use four thousand em- 
ployes or more; and those employes 
would require homes to live in for them- 
selves and for their families. This would 
mean approximately fifteen thousand peo- 
ple who would need food and clothing and 
entertainment and recreation. This meant 
merchandising and purveying, stores and 
theatres, schools and churches and play- 
grounds, equipment for all the varied ac- 
tivity of a modern full-living population. 

This was the moment when the golden 
edges of that young-old man’s dream began 
to gild most surely the whole enterprise 
with their mellow sheen. Granted a choice 
body of the finest timber and the largest 
and the most efficient mill; what should 
follow but the finest mill-town in the 
world—not a mill-town at all; in fact, an 
ideal residence city! Why should a mill 
spoil a beauty spot, as so often has hap- 
pened? Obviously it should not. And 
this spot was not merely beautiful. It 
was inspiringly so. 

Now the average sawmill town is small 
and ramshackle and sordid, if for no other 
reason, because usually it is temporary; 
but this town was not to be temporary. 
The timber owned and the logs purchase- 
able guaranteed that its great mill might 
be cutting at capacity for fifty years or 
more. Besides, a larger and a more per- 
manent prospect became immediately 
apparent: that was the seaport prospect. 
This particular spot is a center of great 
and rapidly increasing agricultural wealth. 

Dairy products, orchard products, farm 
and field products spring up as the fir 
trees fall. A single adjacent little town 
had shipped one hundred and forty-nine 
carloads of eggs in the year past. The 
soil that had produced this giant stand of 
giant timber under the profligate hand of 
nature would produce immensely greater 
values, immensely greater tonnages, under 
the conserving hand of man. Besides, it 
might become a general manufacturing 
base; bottoms from anywhere—and every- 
where—could bring raw material here. 
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Will Your Hair 
Stand Close 


Inspection? 


Is it soft and silky, bright and 
fresh-looking—full of 
life and lustre 


YOUR hair, more than anything else, 
makes ‘or spoils your whole appear- 

ance. 

[t tells the world what you are. 

Wear yout hair becomingly; always have 
it beautifully clean and well kept, and it 
will add more than anything else to your 
attractiveness and charm. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair. 

Beautiful hair depends almost entirely 
upon the way you shampoo it. Proper 
shampooing is what brings out all the 

real life and lustre, all the natural wave 
ee" color and makes it soft, fresh and 
luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will 
be glossy, smooth and bright, delightfully 
fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it 
cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali in ordinary soaps 
soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating women, 
everywhere, now use Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo. This clear, pure and en- 
tirely greaseless product brings out all the 
real beauty of the hair and cannot possibly 
injure. It does not dry the scalp or make 


os 


the hair brit- 
tle, no matter 
how often 
you use it. 
If you want 
to see how 
really beauti- 
ful you can make your hair look, just 
follow this simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear 

warm water. Then apply a little 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo, rubbing it 
in thoroughly all over the scalp, and 
throughout the entire length, down to the 
ends of the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to 
loosen the dandruff and small particles of 
dust and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy 
Mulsified lather, rinse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly—always using clear, fresh, 
warm water. Then use another applica- 
tion of Mulsified, again working up a 
lather and rubbing it in briskly as before. 

You will notice the difference in your 
hair even before it is dry, for it will be soft 
and silky in the water. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After the 
final washing, the hair and _ scalp 
should be rinsed in at least two changes of 
good warm water. When you have rinsed 
the hair thoroughly, wring it as dry as 


you can, and finish by rubbing it with a Cocoanut Oil Shampoo : 
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Fg, shaking it and fluffing it until it is 
dry. Then give it a good brushing. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find 
your hair will dry quickly and evenly and 
have the appearance of being much thicker 
and heavier than it really is. 

If you want to always be remembered 
for your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it 
a rule to set a certain day each week for a 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
regular weekly shampooing will keep the 
scalp soft and the hair fineand silky, bright, 
fresh looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to 
-and it will be noticed and ad- 


manage 
mired by everyone. 
You can get 













Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet 
goods counter, 
anywhere in the 
world. A 4-ounce 
bottle should last 
for months. 
Splendid for children 
—Fine fcr men. _ | 
Mulsified 
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What wealth and diversity of product and 
manufacturing might one day employ this 
seaport as its avenue to the whole world! 
This is no doubt the exact point to set 
down that the new port-has been named 
Longview. That was natural, as after 
him; but it was etymologically significant 
also. Long-visioned is the man who pro- 
jected Longview, and who, as I write 
today, watches with eager interest the 
construction for a city of fifty thousand and 
seems almost to forget-at times that he is 
building anything else. I said a site for 
fifty thousand. Yet but a half column 
back fifteen thousand was mentioned. The 
idea grows. Having bought three thou- 
sand and fifty acres for the mill-site the 
first proposal was to buy three thousand 
more for the townsite; but—three thou- 
sand! for a possible great city? Nonsense! 
The projectors raised this to five thou- 
sand almost over night; they raised it to ten 
thousand over the week-end; eventually 
they bought fourteen thousand acres. 


Scientific Planning 


In St. Louis was an expert on civic 
beauty, a man who had devoted his entire 
life to planning cities. He knew what had 
been done with American cities; he knew 
what could have been done with them. 
He had laid out that park and boulevard 
system which Kansas City modestly 
claims to be the finest in America. He had 
dene the landscape engineering for the 
Louisiana Exposition at St. Louis. This 
man was the late George E. Kessler. 

To this man Mr. Long appealed, say- 
ing in effect: “Create my city for me; 
make it realize every possibility of beauty, 
comfort and practicability.” 

Mr. Kessler accepted the commission 
happily; for this was one of the times when 
the doctor had not been called too late. 

The actual platting and planning of 
Longview was executed by a nationally 
known firm of landscape designers and 
construction began to follow immediately. 
The ground plan bears resemblances to 
the layout of the city of Washington. 
There’s ambition for you! The exact hub 
of the municipal design is a park of six 
acres, which is also roughly the geograph- 
ical center of the fourteen thousand 
acres. From this, like the radiating spokes 
of a wheel, streets plunge straight or 
broad avenues and boulevards spring in 
noble and sweeping curves toward the far 
circumferences. ‘These streets are im- 
pressively wide. Some of them are as 
broad as Pennsylvania Avenue—one even 
bears that name; and they are all being 
paved after the best standards. 

This rough geographical center will 
also be the civic and community center. 
Round it will group the public and 
municipal buildings. Fronting it now 
stands complete, and in smoothest opera- 
tion, the attractive Hotel Monticello, six 
stories in height with one hundred and 
sixty-eight rooms, all with baths, equal in 
its appointments to any commercial hotel 
in America—and I have been in most of 
them. 

A zoning system was,. of course, an in- 
tegral part of Mr. Kessler’s plan. The 


mills will stay where they belong; the in- 
dependent manufacturing plants, pro- 
vision for many of which is made, will 
never encroach upon the residences; and 
an ample merchandising section is scien- 
tifically located. 


A Sawmill in Heaven: 





On the waterfront the foundations of 
the lumber mills are going in. Their size 
is dificult to grasp; in themselves they 
look like the foundations for a sizable city. 
The power will be electric but steam will 
generate the current and fourteen 1200- 
horsepower boilers will be required to fur- 
nish the steam for the generators. The 
log-pond where the timber-trains unload 
is one hundred and twenty-six acres in 
extent; a two-thousand-foot canal leads 
from this to the mill-pond proper which 
itself is twenty-four acres in extent; and 
the bark covered saurians will rise by end- 
less conveyor to two giant “carriages” 
which will bear them to the saws and play 
them against their devouring teeth. One 
of these carriages can take a log up to 
eighty-four feet in length. 

From the saws the lumber will go to 
two sorting sheds covering together 
thirty-four acres—pretty fair sized sheds 
those—and from there cranes and cars 
will carry it to one hundred and fifty- 
four acres of drying and holding yards or 
to docks thirty-six hundred feet in length 
where nine ships may berth at once. 

Another startling feature. There will 
not be a street car in the town. Every- 
where the streets are to be paved and 
motor buses on rubber tires will roll the 
people softly hither and yon. 

The trafic streams have been thought 
of and computed. Street congestions will 
be provided against. A comprehensive 
chain of parks and playgrounds is in the 
plan. Not often has a large Community 
House, varied in design and ample in 
equipment, approached completion before 
the foundations of the great mills which 
were to give the town its initial impetus 
appeared above the ground; yet that has 
happened here. Not that a charitable 
company is building and donating these 
institutions to the public. That would 
be fundamentally against the principle 
on which Longview is founded. The cost 
of those buildings will be included in the 
cost of the lots which the Company sells 
or in added value to the lots it holds; for 
again let it be emphasized that this is no 
eleemosynary institution. It is a profit- 
making, profit-offering enterprise. Its pro- 
jectors hope not to be stung; they hope 
nobody else will. 

The land for the townsite was acquired 
in March of 1922; the platting was com- 
pleted in December and construction 
under way. This spring trees began to 
fall; in the summer the log ponds will be 
full and the saws begin to hum. 

Naturally nobody is quite so interested 
or happy in that fact as the dreamer him- 
self. His large business organization has 
revealed itself as marvelously coherent 
and adaptable. Again and again the staff 
has opened its ranks to take in new men 
—a hotel manager, a real estate manager, 
and specialists of various sorts; and they 
have immediately caught the step. 

Pleasant spoken people, the executives 
of this organization; persuasive people, 
good mannered, good tempered. But the 
most persuasive, best mannered, best tem- 
pered, hardest working one of them all 
still the dreamer. e is seventy-three 
years old now but the most graceful, the 
snappiest male figure you will see about. 
Despite his frailty he is straight as an 
Indian, and with hair as black. 

“Mr. Long is the youngest of us 
all,” one of the very young men of the 
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organization said to me the other day. 

The youthfulness of his spirit expresses 
itself in many ways; in his apparel, for 
instance. He likes to wear ice-cream 
pants, a Norfolk jacket and a college boy’s 
straw hat. See him across the lobby and 
you take him for a youth of twenty, come 
closer and you can see forty, closer stil! 
and you might recognize fifty; but even 
when he lifts his hat and bows to you with 
that gracious southern chivalry which is 
as ingrained in him as the money-making 
habit, you will not see more than sixty 
years. You can not believe more. 

When he talks with you, you feel at 
once the morale of the man, the penetra- 
ting quality of his mind. He has the 
punch. Physically he is sub-normal; his 
temperature is 97.6 instead of 98.6; his 
pulse runs sixty when it should run 
seventy-two; his blood pressure is 115 when 
it ought to be 135, but—he has the punch 
The grip of his mind is unrelaxed; the lure 
of its vision increases his voltage and adds 
a decade to his life. 

“But don’t you want to go to Heaven, 
my brother?” a perspiring evangelist 
reproached an unresponsive auditor. 

“Not yet,” was the stolid demurrer. Mr 
Long tells this story with a laugh to re- 
flect his own state of mind. 


Heaven Enough for Him 


He is the first man in the: breakfast 
room in the morning, the first out upon 
the townsite. Tirelessly he probes; yet he 
bubbles with humor. His keenest weapon 
is a shaft of wit. His most habitual 
expression is a smile. All day he is in 
vital conferences, passing the broader as- 
pects of every problem deel his mind, 
criticising, stimulating, leading on. 

When Mr. Long went back to his home 
in Kansas City for a few weeks, the night 
before his departure all his staff, from 
vice-presidents to stenographers, gathered 
in the Hotel Monticello to give him and 
his respected wife of nearly fifty years a 
farewell reception. 

Of course, Mr. Long “made a talk,” 
and, true to his usual form when he makes 
a talk to his “family,” hard-headedness 
and soft-heartedness were all mixed up in 
it. It was saturated with sentiment. He 
talked to these men and women like a 
father, he wept over them like a mother, 
and his voice trembled as he enumerated 
the specific achievements he hoped fondly 
to see this band of hard workers realize. 

Naively, in tones that vibrated with 
the force of his yearning, he confessed his 
almost childish passion to witness the 
great mill in operation. 

It did not, it could not, occur to this 
dream-absorbed man that there could pos- 
sibly be even a clerk in his organization 
not just as interested as himself in seeing 
the smoke belch from those lofty stacks; 
yet immediately he became further re- 
vealing, almost totally revealing, when, 
dropping into a note of unconscious 
pathos, though obviously trying to laugh 
at himself, he confessed both the nature of 
his faith in a hereafter and the hold which 
his business had got upon his soul, when 
he exclaimed: “If there is a sawmill in 
Heaven, I am going to ask the Lord to 
let me run it; and then, if He’ll just give 
me plenty of orders—and plenty of 
cars, and i can hear the mill hum and 
see the yellow sticks go out, that will be 
Heaven enough for me.” 
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Alone Across the Continent 


minutes after I had given him tea from 
the thermos bottle, I went to a farm house 
down the road for help. To the last he 
kept wondering how he would get his 
senses back. 

One reason that Kansas is so devoid of 
trees is that it is so full of grain. Mile 
after mile of grain like boundless seas. 
And ever so often the majestic shaft of a 
grain elevator plunging into the sky. But 
the roads! All over Kansas were signs 
“Lift Kansas out of the mud. Vote for 
good roads—Amendment 3.” 

Good advice. But when they do lift a 
Kansas road out of the mud, they lift it 
by the middle and let both sides hang 
down. You can’t straddle the middle 
hump, so first you try the right side until 
your arms ache with pulling. Then you 
try the left side until they ache with 
pushing. I was so tired by the second 
night that I sat limp and unresponsive in 
a hotel parlor. I wanted to help the land- 
lady fold paper napkins but had only 
enough energy to listen to a Standard Oil 
traveling man. He explained why I had 
not been able to get my car attended to. 
There was a movie in town that night and 
the whole population except the landlady 
and the Standard Oil man and I were 
apparently attending. 

“It’s so wonderful to work for the 
Standard Oil,” said its apostle. “There 
is wonderful spirit. We all get in and 
help one another land a customer.” He 
covered six counties by motor and spoke 
of the mud. 

“Mud,” said the landlady. “A while 
back there was mud here. It rained so 
long the garages were kept busy running 
to haul folks out of it. Nobody could 
leave town.” 

The next night it rained. I was in 
Osage, and remained there eight nights. 
And when I left Osage, the first sixty 
miles out was the most tiring of the whole 
transcontinental trip. Mud, mud, mud. 
Up to the running board sometimes. 


(Continued from page 27) 


When at last I came upon a macadam 
road, it was like relief from a terrible 
toothache. I relaxed and let the car drive 
itself to Olathe. 

“Alone?” asked the garage man, as I 
pulled in. ‘Well, you’re some woman!” 

All roads lead to Kansas City as I 
learned from heraldic sign boards next 
morning. There was the green and white 
mark of the Ozark trail. The white and 
blue of the Jefferson. The red, white, and 
blue of the National Old Trails, as the 
Santa Fe is called. 

Polo, Missouri, is named for Marco 
Polo and has a town pump. Now a town 
pump is picturesque in Italy, but incon- 
venient in America, if there is no other 
water supply and you have to fill a desert 
bag. After struggling at this job for some 
time, I asked a passerby how far it was to 
the next town, and if they had a water 
supply. 

“What’s the matter with this town?” 
replied he, very town conscious. 

“The town is all right, but my arms are 
wrong. I can’t work this handle and hold 
my desert bag at the spout both at once.” 

“Oh,” said he, somewhat mollified. 
And he did the pumping. 

Missouri roads wind and are tree-bor- 
dered as though people not only liked to 
get over the state, but to get over it 
pleasantly. It was corn shucking time as 
I passed through, and everywhere the rich 
golden ears were piled on wagons or lying 
scattered by the road. 

At noon Monday I reached Hannibal 
and the Mississippi. I wanted to leisure 
across the great river, visualizing Huck 
Fin’s raft on its waters, feeling the stretch 
of its gigantic width. The toll man at the 
bridge took my fifty cents hurriedly. 

“You'd best go fast, so’s not to meet the 
train,” he urged. 

It was a single track bridge. If I met 
this particular train upon it, I would never 





I followed the 
bridge man’s advice to hurry. Half way 
across the toot of an engine nearly struck 
me dead. I do not know what the Missis- 


meet another any place. 


sippi looks like at Hannibal. What I do 
know is the feeling entertained by Paul 
Revere and Tam O’ Shanter and Sheridan 
twenty miles away. 

Then through the broad rolling prairie 
states, through Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, 
until Sunday I breakfasted at Cambridge, 
Ohio, lunched at Wheeling, West Virginia, 
and slept at Uniontown, Pennsylvania. 
The Cumberland mountains were not 
closed with snow as predicted, and had 
neither mud nor rain nor precipices. But 
the long steady grades require much 
filling of the radiator. 

The next day, Sandy and I drew up 
near Frederick, Maryland, for our last 
lunch on the road. We had come 3500 
miles in five weeks and three days, eight 
days of which we had remained static on 
account of mud. We had started in 
November, yet had seen no snow on the 
ground. We had had difficulties, but had 
never waited more than thirty minutes 
for help. We had passed over mountains 
and deserts, through orchards and fields, 
with the vast continuous flight of peoples 
from East to West. We had met cowboy, 
Indian, gold digger, commercial traveler, 
wool grower, farmer, doctor, lawyer, 
minister, thief, homesteader, tourist, 
invalid—ships that had passed in the 
night on into the twilight of memo 

We were sad at that last lunch 
roadside—Sandy and I. 

At Rockville, sixteen miles outside of 
Washington, I stopped to have low 
tightened. 

“Alone?” asked the 
veying the travel stained car. 
have you come from?!” 

“San Francisco.” 

“Good Lord!” said he. 

Sandy and I drove off toward the white 
dome of the Capitol. 
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Hope for the Convict 


him and he is given an opportunity to 
beat back, he is very careful of his step. 

As this is written the convicts in the 
California prison camps have earned $25,- 
ooo and have saved $13,000. The men 
are allowed to apportion two-thirds of 
their savings to those dependent on 
them. This helps to relieve the burden 
placed on the innocent sufferers by the in- 
carceration of the bread-earner of the 
family. 

The populations of the prison road 
camps are as mixed as the prison popula- 
tions. In one camp the writer found a 
man serving a five-year sentence for the 
cashing of a check for $2.30 with insuf- 
ficient funds in bank to meet it. He was 


working alongside a man serving a life sen- 
Of the two men, the 


tence for murder. 





(Continued from page 21) 


murderer seemed the more resigned, less 
dangerous. The five-year man felt that 
a terrible wrong had been done him. It 
is the convict in that frame of mind who 
is more apt to boil up and run away than 
the man whose offence has been great and 
who feels his punishment might easily 
have been far worse. 

Because conditions in the prison camps 
are better than in the prisons, the men 
almost without exception are happier. 
They work harder than in prison as they 
see something accruing to them for their 
effort. They are learning self-reliance and 
the satisfaction that comes from honest 
toil. 

The Highway Commission gains greatly 


by the new order of things. The prison 
road camps have been established only in 
remote mountain districts where it would 
be difficult and expensive to build roads 
by free labor. A convict is not sent to a 
road camp with less than six months of 
his sentence remaining to be served. 
Therefore the superintendent is not wor- 
ried by an excessive labor turnover. The 
men stay put until they are discharged or 
paroled. And in addition, the wage of 
the free man is more than twice that of 
the convict laborer. 

Dr. Alco is looking forward to the time 
when the road camp will keep the prison 
almost empty. He firmly believes that 
time is coming. 

The results thus far appear to justify 
that sanguine belief. 
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“T drive an Oakland Six and have 


used your Aristo Motor Oil for the 
last year. During that period I have 
driven my car 10,000 miles and have 
never had any carbon trouble.” 


(Name on request) 





Avoid 
“Carbon” Troubles 


this easy way 


[#rcstts of a carbonaceous residue are made by all 
motor oils. But they differ vitally in type. 


Many oils leave a ‘‘carbon’”’ that becomes hard and flinty. 
It may score cylinders. 


It attaches to spark plugs, short circuits the spark and 
thus causes the motor to ‘‘miss.”’ 


It accumulates under valves and prevents proper seat- 
ing. So power is lost. 


When it becomes incandescent, it preignites the gas and 
results in ‘‘knocking.”’ 


Thus it constantly threatens trouble and because it 
accumulates rapidly should be removed every 2000 to 4000 
miles, which may mean a motor lay-up every two or three 

months. 


But such ‘“‘carbon”’ troubles 
may be eliminated by the use of 
another kind of motor oil. 


For the residue from Aristo 
Motor Oil is different. It is soft 
and fluffy, most of it being blown 
out with the exhaust. 


Avoid Motor Oils 


containing paraffin or asphalt 
or any other non-lubricating 
substance. Aristo Motor Oil 
is refined by the most ad- 
vanced processes designed to 
eliminate everything in the 
crude which has no lubri- 
cating value. 





















Union Oil 
Cal 


Union Oil Company of Arizona 


Power leaks are prevented by the fact that this soft resi- 
due does not lodge under valves. 

And you’ll almost never find a fouled spark plug where 
Aristo Oil is used. 

Thousands of motorists now save the cost of “‘carbon’’ 
removal, more completely protect their cars and enjoy the 
extra months of uninterrupted use which Aristo Oils 
permit. 

You, too, may obtain these results. Simply drain your 
crank case, fill with Aristo, and use it unmixed with any 
other kind of oil. 

Aristo is sold at all first class garages and service stations. 





Of Special Interest to Tourists 


Aristo Motor Oil is sold at the better service 
stations and garages as well as at our own 
service stations in every section of the Pacific 
slope. Thus you may always be sure of getting 
this motor oil, which means unusual freedom 
from ‘‘carbon”’ troubles, wherever your travels 
take you. 











mpany 


of California 
Union Oil Company of Nevada 


Union Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. 


Motor Oil 




























theatre indeed! How I loved them that 


minute! 

When he and the delighted principal 
were gone— 

“Told you we’d win!” Geni said out 
loud. 

“You bet!’’ added Peter. 

“Gee!” And on an impulse they all 


clapped hands. 

Well, I let them. Our school was in the 
Latin district; the chivalry, the music and 
sculpture, the sun and wine of France and 
Italy and Spain were in the eyes and lips 
and hands of my little people. 

“T told you,” I said, “we were going to 
have a happy day.” 

I turned to the open windows. All 
unnoticed dark clouds had gathered. I 
put my hand out; some drops of rain fell. 

In a very few minutes a heavy shower 
came down; word came from the principal 
that we would have a closed, that is, a 
rainy-day session. 

At twelve o’clock the bell gave the 
signal for a twenty minute period for the 
children to partake of their sandwiches 
in the classroom. I noticed that very 
soon the children gathered about Geni’s 
desk, whispering. 

“Keep our floor clean,” I warned. 

“We aint eating, Miss Young,” Theresa 
explained with a mysterious smile. ‘““We’re 
all finished.” 

I could not see Geni for the cluster of 
heads and bodies about her seat. 

“Aint they swell!” she was saying. 

Francisco questioned, “How much did 
they cost?” 

The bell for resuming the lessons rang. 
Rainy session means quick action, for 
although the lesson periods must be 
reduced, all the studies must be covered. 

“We must work hard now, little people. 
We’re almost through for the day.” At 
once they fell into a responsive silence 
and I drew them up to my heart. That’s 


TRAGEDY 


(Continued from page 42) 


where children learn—at their teacher’s 
heart. 

I gave the spelling lesson. 
destroy, repeat, enjoy, engrave. 

We went through the visual, oral, and 
motor processes, and I asked for sentences 
containing each word. ‘The responses 
were good until I reached the last one. 

“Now, engrave,’ I announced. No 
hands were raised. 

“T see you don’t know what engraved 
means. Now let me see.” I went along 
my memory shelves wondering what to 
take down in order to explain the new 
word by the association of ideas. 

“Ah, ah, ah!” warned the blenders of 
dreams away out on the edge of the world. 
But I did not hear them. 

“T wonder if you’ve all seen visiting 
cards? Have you?” The children sat up 
on the edge of their seats, and their eyes 
glowed. ‘“They’re very responsive today,” 
thought I. Then of a sudden Geni looked 
troubled. 

“Ts there anybody in the room who 
hasn’t seen visiting cards?” No hands 
went up. Geni’s troubled expression 
passed out of her eyes. 

“Well then, I can explain engrave. 
Sometimes a lady’s name on her card is 
just printed. Sometimes it is engraved. 
It ought always to be engraved.” 

I felt the children somehow fall away 
from my heart. Theresa raised her hand. 
“How can you tell if they’re engraved or 
not?” 

At that question the children surged 
back tomy heart. The room was very still. 

“You can tell by running your fingers 
over the letters of the name. If they’re 
smooth the name is just printed; but if 
you can feel the letters under your fingers, 
why then they are engraved. We can use 
printed cards in stores and shops, you see, 
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but a lady’s visiting cards, when they are 
really nice, are always engraved.” 

The class that had been so still, so 
very still, began to grow restless. | 
looked at my wrist watch. “Oh, chil- 
dren,” I said, ‘‘we are overtime. It is 
getting late. We will hardly finish. Begin 
to copy the sentences that are on the 
board, and I will make one myself for 
engrave.” I turned to the blackboard. 
I was half conscious of a slight disturbance 
in Geni’s section and of the quieted 
crackling of paper. It was almost dis- 
missal time. I turned tothe class. “Chil- 
dren,” I said, “hurry a little, won’t you?” 

As I faced the board again I caught « 
glimpse of Geni unwrapping her treasure 
as softly as she could. 

“Do like she said,” whispered Theresa. 

I did not look round again. But ‘Come 
children,” I said to them, “hurry a little. 
We want to finish.” And to myself, 
“What shall I write?” 

“Hurry up!” urged Mario in a whisper 
to Geni. Then almost breathlessly, 
“Feel ’em.” 

There was a hush. Quickly I wrote on 
the board, “‘A lady’s cards ought always 
to be engraved.” 

The bell! “Oh, little people,” I said, 
blowing the chalk dust from my hands, 
“you can’t finish. But never mind,” 
concluded, turning round to them, “‘we’ve 
had a lovely, happy day, so never m—” 

“Why Geni!” I cried going to her. 
“What zs the matter?” 

Lorraine and Mario and Theresa were 
bending over the child. Her head was 
down on her desk and the sorrow of th: 
universe was in her sobbing. In her lap 
was a package of loose and falling visiting 
cards, printed with my full name—Geni’s 
gift to her teacher. 

“Ah! ah! ah!” said the wee blenders of 
dreams away out on the edge of the world 


And I heard them. 





The West at Washington 


was tidying up the desks and files of his 
subordinates. He accomplished this job, 
comparable to that of Hercules in the 
Augean stable, in the single working day 
of January 2, 1924. With no accumula- 
tions of files for cover, with all doors and 
windows curtainless and open when the 
weather permits, the public, the Secretary 
points out, “can now look in and see its 
own business transacted.” The public has 
not caused any congestion as yet by doing 
so. There might have been a rush to watch 
the Department patenting 1,000,000 acres 
of National Forest land to the Northern 
Pacific, but Dr. Work feared that was too 
parlous a job to survive even his well- 
known open-door policy. With the season 
open for cabinet members and the bags 
large, he preferred discretion to valor. So 
Congress itself must reconsider its in- 
structions of 1887 to the Department of 
the Interior to hurry and wind up the 
Northern Pacific grant. The Department 








(Continued from page 52) 


has since moved with such speed that the 
Secretary is afraid it will all be automati- 
cally over if Congress doesn’t instruct him 
to delay the grant for a few more decades 
more or less. There is a long, long wait 
ahead of the Northern Pacific before it 
gets those forest lands, if it ever does. 


U 


Did Arizona Dig the Grand Canon 
and Create the Colorado? 


The House Irrigation Committee has 
not heard from Governor Hunt of Arizona 
in response to its invitation to come to 
Washington and tell the committee more 
about the “imperialistic designs” that 
California and other Colorado river basin 
states have upon Arizona. The Governor 
is too busy perfecting the defenses of Ari- 





zona and too suspicious of Colorado and 
California to take a chance on getting out 
of sight of his own faithful retainers. ‘“Th« 
Colorado for Arizona” is the Governor’s 
slogan—and the same has a very reason- 
able sound in that part of the Southwest 
Worried by the resistance of Arizona to 
the Colorado Compact, Representative 
Swing of El Centro, faithful champion of 
the curbing of the Colorado, who is spend- 
ing sleepless nights and workful days on 
that potent measure, has now been flank- 
attacked by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion which favors the development of the 
river by private corporations instead of by 
the Federal Government. Secretary 
Work has not helped much, either, bj 
virtue of the findings and conclusions of 
his select board. The board doesn’t find 
much of anything and concludes less. ‘The 
net result of its work is to put the whole 
matter up to Congress with a prayerful 
suggestion to think deeply about it. 
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Bombay, Gatewayto India.. 





sharp nails. Monkey- priests. 
playing untold wealth in gems an 








EARS of wishing and waiting—for Magic 
Year! And then, a Canadian-Pacific Cruise 
.. You go sailing the seven seas! Leisurely, 
joyously! Guided only by romance, and a chart 
which notes the Gateway Ports of the World. 
Gateway Ports? Yes, just that! Your great pri- 
vate yacht pokes into Haifa and you discover 
the Holy Land. It slips into Bombay—and you 
go adventuring through India. Days at sea. 
Days on shore. Until you have made the circuit 
of the world’s most fascinating lands. You have 
met their peoples, bought their treasures, lived 
their history, and inhaled their atmosphere. 
For months, life is a glowing, glorious ro- 
mance. You get new health, new ambition. You 
enter that envied inner circle, the citizens of 
the world. 


Will this be your Magic Year? Why not? 


A kaleidoscope of nationalities... 


le “the most perfect materialized dream of man”. The 





-A babel of religions. Burning Ghauts at Benares, where Brahmins come 
Fakirs who lie on to die. 10,000 Hindus bathing along a mile of the 
Colorful bazars, dis | Ganges...And thus, on through India. India, the 


d jewels. Taj Mahal, gorgeous, India, the glittering. India, the fanatical; 


India, the mystical. 


ac DIC year: ! Will 1925 be yours ? 


Canadian-Pacific arranges everything. It pro- 
vides a luxurious Empress liner, and its own 
world-wide organization. And the cost? That 
should not count—yet it is no more than stay- 
ing at home in comparable luxury. 

Where these gateway ports are, what they 
lead to, how the cruises are arranged—all is 
told in fascinating literature. Write, phone, call 
offices listed below. Personal service if desired. 


ROUND-THE-WORLD CRUISE 
from New York, January 14th, 129days. Return- 
ing via Panama. “Empress of France.” (Chosen 
for voyages by Lord Renfrew—the Prince of 
Wales.) 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 

from New York, February 9th, 64 days. “Empress 
of Scotland.” (Her fourth cruise in these waters.) 


CANADIAN PACIFIC CRUISES 


- BELLINGHAM, WASH., 1252 Elk St. 
+ CLEVELAND, 1040 Prospect Ave. 
MILWAUKEE, 68 Wisconsin St. - 
PITTSBURGH, 340 Sixth Ave. - Po 
SEATTLE, 608 Second Ave. - 


ATLANTA, 49 N. Forsyth St. 
CINCINNATI, 201 Dixie Term, Bldg. 
Los ANGELES, 605 So. Spring St. - 
PHILADELPHIA, Locust St, at 15th 
SAN FRANCISCO, 675 Market St. 

141 St. James St. - 


+ DeETROIT,I 


IN CANADA— MONTREAL, 
OFFICES AND AGENT 


+ Boston, 405 Boylston St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
WINNIPEG, Main and Portage Sts. - T< 


+ BUFFALO, 160 Pear! St CuicaGo, 71 E, Jackson Blvd. 
+ DuLUTH, Soo Line De pot « Kansas City,601 Ry. Exch. Bldg. 
- New YorK, 342 Madison Ave. - St. Louts, 420 Locust St. 
RTLAND, ORE., §5 Third St. + St. PAuL, First National-Soo Line Bldg. 
TACOMA, 1113 Pacific Ave. WASHINGTON, D. C., 1419 New York Ave. 
/RONTO, Canadian Pacific Bldg. - VANCOUVER, 434 Hastings St., West 
Ss EVERYWHERE 


239 Griswold St. 
611 2nd Ave., So 
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The Strikebreaker 


a vivid inch-wide burn on chest and ab- 
domen, and converted Ezra, who had been 
mad enough before, into a homicidal 
maniac. 

But even a maniac will not knowingly 
jump forward into such a blast as that 
terrifying stream. Ezra jumped _ back- 
ward. 

He jumped a yard or so. In this back- 
ward leap his foot caught the gas pipes 
at the edge of the wharf. He tripped, 
and his fall took him overside. 

Rapid as the action was, Ezra’s youth- 
ful Ephesian training was equal to it. 
Even as he fell his hand came from 
beneath his coat clutching a thin long- 
bladed dirk which, seemingly with the 
tg motion, left his grasp and flew at 

im. 

Ezra went far down into the channel 
along the wharf; the knife just grazed 
Tim’s shoulder. Without doubt had the 
junkman not been falling even as he 
threw the dirk, so that his aim was dis- 
turbed, Tim would have been killed. 

Tim turned out his torch very carefully, 
that it might not set the planking afire, 
laid it}down on a piece of armor plate 
and stepped to the edge of the wharf 
where Ezra had gone over. The old junk- 
man was visible under water, and was 
being carried along with the suck of the 
tide into and between the pilings. It was 
plain that Ezra was unable to swim. 


ITHOUT the slightest hesitation 
Tim dived after him. 

The picketers, running up from the end 
of the wharf, saw Tim groping for Ezra 
in the rushing water, saw him fasten one 
hand on the Ephesian’s coat collar, and 
saw the rescuer clutched in a strangling, 
hampering embrace by the man he sought 
to rescue. They saw Tim take Ezra’s 
skinny throat in one hand with an ap- 
parently effortless grip and a second later 
saw Ezra go limp and resistless. 

Then Tim and his human salvage came 
to the surface, quite slowly it seemed to 
the watchers, and Tim caught at the 
nearest of several ropes that were tossed 
to him. One of his former employes slid 
down and knotted a line about Ezra, and 
all three were hauled up by those above. 

“What’n the name o’ Pete did you take 
a chance like that for??? demanded the 
man who until lately had been Tim’s 
rigger, when the three were on the wharf. 
“T thought you hated him.” 

“Hell’s bells! Who don’t?” snapped 
Tim. “But that’s no sign I would let him 
drown, is it?” 

And with that he stalked off up the 
wharf to find a bandage for his shoulder. 

“That’s nerve for you!”’ cried the man 
to his companions. “I wouldn’t a-gone 
into that tide for all old Ezra’s got, but 
he does it for nothin’!”’ 

“Crikey! Look at ’im bleed!” cried a 
little cockney burner at the back of the 
group. 

“Look at the marks on Ezra’s throat 
where Tim grabbed him,” said another of 
the strikers, pointing. 

“To hell with Ezra!” the rigger snapped 
back. “It’s the boss we’re interested in. 


He’s got real nerve.” 


(Continued from page 24) 


But he found time to apply rough re- 
suscitative measures to the junkman. 

Ezra responded readily enough and, if 
his burns were painful, at least they were 
nothing to die of. For that there was re- 
sponsible the queer taste that led him, 
though careless of their cleanliness, to 
wear only garments of the best materials. 
The good wool of his coat had taken most 
of the flame for that single brief instant 
it had torn at him. But he could thank 
‘all his greedy gods that the torch had not 
been an inch closer to him, else the blast 
would have severed half his ribs and done 
Heaven knows what to his softer tissues. 

By the time Tim had exchanged his 
soaked clothing for such cast-off garments 
as he could find in the gas house, Ezra 
was sitting up, the strikers in an animated 
group round him. Tim elbowed his way 
through the ring and took a look at the 
junkman. Then he gestured eloquently 
with one thumb over his shoulder. 

“Get off o’ my wharf!” he ordered. “If 
you can’t walk, maybe a couple of your 
friends here will help you.” 

Ezra could walk—and did. 

Turning to the men, Tim demanded: 
“Are you fellows goin’ to work? If you 
aint, you better get back a ways so the 
spalls won’t hit you.” 

There was stinging contempt in his tone 
and Tim more than half expected a fight 
as a result of it. Indeed, more than one 
mouth was open to answer when some- 
thing behind him attracted their atten- 
tion. He turned to see what it was. 

Coming toward them from round a cor- 
ner of the brass bin was Molly. But such 
a Molly! Her usual crisp linen and 
tailored skirt had vanished for a large and 
ill-fitting suit of overalls. The trim pumps 
she usually wore had been replaced by a 
battered pair of boys’ shoes. Old auto- 
mobile gloves, one with its cuff torn away, 
encased her hands. A faded blue bandana 
was bound tightly round her head, pro- 
tecting her hair and forming the only 
touch of color in her costume. She carried 
a cutting torch in one hand and she was 
wiping a sadly-begrimed face with a pro- 
fessional-looking wad of almost as grimy 
cotton waste as she carried in the other. 

“Heh—!” began Tim, but checked him- 
self with a gulp before he’d pronounced 
more than the opening aspirate of his 
favorite expletive: ‘“‘Molly!” 

“Oh, there you are,” said the girl, for 
all the world as though she’d found him 
in a corner at a social function. “I think 
I’ve ruined this torch, Tim.” 

Gravely she handed it to him. He took 
it mechanically, while behind him the 
strikers, recovering slowly from their sur- 
prise, began to talk in embarrassed asides. 
‘Tim examined the torch. Molly had com- 
plete command of the situation. 

“Not ruined; only spoiled a tip,” he said. 

“Then I'll work a while here with yours 
while you fix mine,” said the girl, and 
settled herself beside the slab of armor 
plate Tim had been cutting up when Ezra 
appeared. Tim was too taken aback to 
stop her. “I cut one slab and had another 
almost ready to drop off when the torch 


went out,” she said gaily. “I think it’s 
just fun, Tim!” 

Tim stood like an embartassed school- 
boy while the girl awkwardly lighted his 
torch with the “‘sparker” that hung at her 
belt, adjusted the flows of hydrogen and 
oxygen as well as she could, and pulled 
her goggles down over her eyes. Then she 
squeezed the handle and the flame bit 
down into the steel. 

“That settles it with me!” exclaimed 
the ex-rigger from the back of the group. 
“T can’t hold out on two such nervy ones 
as these here. I’m going back to work ard 
Ezra can take his two-fifty a day and ¢o 
to hell.” 

“Blimey! Wot a cheap ’un!” exclaimed 
the cockney. ‘’E only paid me two!” 

“Ye should hae held oot for mais, 
laddie,”’ declared a Scottish burr from the 
rear. ‘I?ve had three dollars from him 
every day sin’ we quit wark.” 

A general laugh went up, punctuated 
with such remarks as “Leave it to 
Scotty!” ‘‘No wonder Ezra couldn’t make 
a living in Dundee!’ and the like. 

“Well, how about it?” demanded Tim, 
when the chuckles had subsided. “Are 
you fellows coming back to work or are 
you going to stand here and twiddle your 
thumbs?” 

“Count me in,” said Red the craneman. 
“But you got to fire yer strikebreakin’ 
crew,” he added with sly humor. Molly 
looked up at him and smiled. 


N the fraction of a minute while she had 

her eyes off the torch a flake of metal 
as big as a man’s fist tore itself loose from 
the armor plate after the heedless manner 
of such spalls and flew away over the 
girl’s head. Molly caught her breath 
sharply, then bent again to her work. 

“If a girl can take chances like that, 
so can I,” said a young torchman who had 
not spoken before, and stepped beside 
Tim and Red and the rigger. 

“Any more?” asked Tim. ‘Come on, 
then, let’s go!” He turned away from the 
group and stepped over to Molly. He 
touched her on the shoulder. 

“Go up an’ get your time,” he said with 
comic gravity, trying to speak despite the 
catch in his throat as if she had been an 
unruly workman he was discharging. 

“Have you all the help you need?’ 
asked the girl. 

“Yes,” said Tim “There’s four of us.” 

“Crikey! ’Ere’s the ’ole bloomin’ lot of 
us!”’ called the cockney. 

“Then Vl quit,” said Molly, with a 
dignity so unusual in a discharged em- 
ploye that all the little group laughed 
again. 

“Show up tomorrow, boys,” said Tim. 
“We'll all go on full time then.” 

“That was a lucky spall, Molly,” he 
went on, when the men had left them. 
“Lucky two ways.” 

“T hoped there’d be one,” smiled the 
girl. ‘I wanted to shame them by show- 
ang I wasn’t afraid. But I didn’t know 
it would fly so close, or I’d not have had 
the courage to knock that one loose with 
the torch.” 

Another ‘‘Shipcracker’’ story by Mr. Lane 
will appear in an early issue.—The Editors. 
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Glenwood 


ROBERTSHAW 


OVEN HEAT CONTROL 


Just set this 
indicator — 
to stew, bake, roast or broil 


OR every kind of cooking there is This single feature of the Glenwood 
a degree of oven temperature that gas range shown here will make your 
you can always depend on for unfailingly cooking easier and better. It eliminates 
successful results. The oven heat con- all guesswork. This range is also equipped 
trol on this Glenwood range maintains with a special broiler, a handy warming 
that temperature exactly, whether you closet and an automatic lighter. 
want to have a roast done to a turn in 
twenty minutes or leave a whole meal WEIR STOVE CoO., Taunton, Mass. 


cooking slowly for several hours. Western Branch: 405 N. State St., Chicago, IIl. 
describes all styles of Glenwood Gas Ranges 


Glenwood 


Ranges 
Make Cooking Easy 





Write for booklet No. 1-E which shows and 
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Western Homes 
and Gardens 


CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 


Foal 


“~ 


Gardens of 


Distinction 





Another glimpse of the Causey garden 





A charming example of landscape-gardening. The home of 
James H. Causey, five years after planting 


HEN some one speaks of typical 
American gardens, thoughts 
nearly always turn to gardens 
in the Atlantic states. Their 
renown has been carried to those inter- 
ested in gardens not only within the 
borders of our country but to other 
nations as well. They are more firmly 
established not only in fact but in the 
minds of members of the garden guild. 
Until recent years it would have been 
useless to look in the Western states for 
gardens which might compare with those 
of the East. The pioneer period was still 
only a matter of yesterday and our 





people were busy at building empires. 
But that condition no longer exists. We 
now have Western gardens belonging to 
Western people and designed by West- 
erners. There are spots that now are 
lovely gardens where not two decades 
ago coyotes stalked rabbits and prairie 
dogs, where cacti bloomed, where rattlers 
lurked, and all was bare and stern. Green 
lawn carpets sweep to the edge of shrub or 
flower border or extend their velvet 
expanse to the edge of pools which mirror 
blue skies. Flowers and shrubs with 
blossoms make these places lovely with 
bloom and within them are found trees 





A summer house in the Causey grounds with shrubbery only three years old 
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BEAUTY~POWER~SILENCE 








WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 












The FAN That 
Has Them All 


What you want in a fan, Westing- 
house provides. You desire beauty 
second to none, the best looking fan on 
the dealer’s counter. 

You expect power, endurance, the 
ability to run all day, all night, all year if 
necessary, and for many years to come. 

You insist on silence. The only sound 
you countenance is the sweep of air in 
circulation, the cooling breeze that 
relieves fatigue, conserves vitality and 
keeps you healthy and happy. 

In choosing your fan, you ask for 
beauty, power, silence. The Westing- 
house is the fan that has them all. 


















WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in All Principal Cities. 
— —a——— Everywhere. 


ouse 


© 1924, W. E. & M. Co. 
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Main garden in the estate of W. L. Petriken. The Petriken garden only four years after planting 
Juniperus scopulorum flanks the seat under difficult climatic conditions 


which are old stand-bys of the Eastern gardens, as well as garden under all the varying Western conditions. Garden 
some typical Western trees. craft is not aged enough here to have a fine mellow back- 

It is no trick of easy conjury to bring forth a landscape ground of experience on which to base plantings. Much of it 
still is pioneering. But the spirit of the pioneer persists and 
may even crop out in such a gentle pursuit as the building of 
a garden. As a result there are gardens now growing in the 
Western states which are destined to become the representa- 
tives of the garden art as practised in these regions. There is 
something typically Western in many of these gardens. They 
possess personalities which suggest the democratic freedom of 
our plains and mountain lands. Few imitate the gardens of the 
Fast or of European places but many are frankly glad to adapt 
some features found in foreign lands. The general designs 
and spirit are, however, distinctly Western and one feels it 
when entering such a garden. 

In many of our Western locations water is at a premium. 
As is always the case when anything is at a premium it 
becomes a thing sought after. Perhaps this explains why 
many of our Western gardens have water features even if they 
be but tiny reflecting basins or small sprightly fountains 
tinkling a water song reminiscent of the woodlands. 

Native shrubs find their way into many of the Western 
gardens, for they possess a sturdiness lacking in some of the 
old standard nursery plants. The penstemons, yuccas, 
columbines, western woods ferns, and even kinnikinnick 
become important plant materials. Such Western conifers as 
the pifion pine, Colorado blue spruce, Western yellow pine, 
and last but far from least, the Western cedar, Juniperus 
scopulorum, are of such values in the landscape composition 
that it isa mystery why they have not been used in gardens 
further eastward. 

Juniperus scopulorum is worthy of special mention. It is 
clean, trim, slow of growth which recommends it for formal 
designs, regular in habit, conical in form, fine in texture and 
of a good dark green. It will stand the dryest of slopes, its 
native habitat being southern hillsides in southern Colorado, 
New Mexico and fusther West. It is also well suited to plant- 
ing in tubs or window boxes. At present it is difficult to find 
a nursery which grows these trees, but a few have specimens 
for sale and the demand will undoubtedly lead other nursery- 
men to stock heavily with this desirable evergreen. 

As for wild gardens, the vivid splash of the Indian paint- 
brush, the deep purple of native larkspur, lavender of the 











Luxurious growth in the garden of E. S. Hassler, 
seven years after planting 
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penstemons, purple native asters with gold 
centers, spiky flowers of the yucca, the 
white and yellow blooms of primroses, 
columbines, mertensias, gentians and 
many, many other flowers of mountain 
and plains combine to make the most 
magnificent pageant of coloring one could 
imagine. Few of us fully realize the value 
of our native flora, for if we did there 
would be more of our indigenous plants 
used. 

In some locations deciduous trees are a 
problem. Dry winds sear the branchlets 
when roots are so frozen it is impossible 
for moisture to get from them to the limbs. 
In Wyoming, for example, there are places 
where only western varieties of cotton- 
woods will grow. Other trees are winter- 
killed early in life. But it is often the case 
where the deciduous trees will not grow, 
conifers will, and one has not only the 
brighter green of spring but the green of 
winter as well. Elms, maples, ash, moun- 
tain ash, hackberry, white willow, golden 
willow, and honey and black locusts are 
all worthy of trial. 

Comparatively little is known by the 
world at large of our Western gardens 
and it is time that they are recognized 
as being representative gardens in the 


Nation, for they are entitled to this rating. 
The city of Denver is an excellent ex- 
ample of a community containing good 
Western gardens of which little knowledge 
exists except among the members of a 
group of interested people who have seen 
them. Here are at least a score of gardens, 
some young, some a decade old, which may 
be classed as gardens of good design and 
charm. 

These gardens have been fabricated on 
prairie locations where irrigation water is 
necessary. There has been a bit of a 
struggle to get them established but they 
have become secure in the locations on 
which they are built. The Denver 
gardens illustrated herewith were de- 
signed by the firm of McCrary, Culley 
and Carhart. 

The trials of the pioneer period are past 
in our Western places. Homes of comfort 
have existed here for many years. It is 
logical that beautiful gardens and grounds 
should surround these homes. They may 
lack the mellowing influence of time but 
the design is as good, textures in leaf and 
twig are as appropriate, the color is even 
more bright and the “livability” is as 
great as in the older places of the East. 

ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART. 
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English in Type 


HE small English-style house above 
presents a neat and attractive out- 
side appearance and also possesses 
a conveniently planned interior. 
As will be seen by the accompanying 
diagram there are seven rooms and bath. 
_ Construction is frame, the outside walls 
finished with light cream cement-stucco 
over m:tal lath. The front gable is tim- 
bered in panel style and from the wall 
below is extended a bay of casement 
windows. At the entrance is a little 
vestibule with an open arched doorway in 
the front, and to the right of the entrance 
there is a small awning-covered terrace. 
Wood-trimming is done in light brown; 
red brick is employed for the chimney and 
for trim about the entrance and terrace. 
This terrace, as well as the entrance and 
vestibule, is floored with cement and the 
tear court is also partly paved with 
cement. The roof is of shingles stained 
gravish green. 
_ the interior finish consists of pine in old 
ivory with a limited use of mahogany 
trim in living-room and dining-room; pine 





The front gable is interestingly paneled 


in old ivory in the bedrooms, hall and 
breakfast-room, and pine in white enamel 
in bathroom and kitchen. 

Cuar_es ALMA Byers. 
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HERRICK 
Outside Icing 


cA Saving Convenience 


If you are building, buying or simply renting 
a home—insist upon HERRICK Outside 
Icing. It is easy to include it in plans. And it 
is simple to install in homes already built. 
HERRICK OUTSIDE ICING saves waiting 
for the iceman. It saves cleaning up after his 
visit and is a big convenience to him. It saves 
ice in cool weather. 

The HERRICK WATER COOLER attach- 
ment connects with water supply and pro- 
vides ice cold water, untainted by contact 
with the ice. 

Write for free booklet, “Getting the Most 
from Your Refrigerator,” also free blue prints 
for installing Herrick Outside Icing. 


HERRICK REFR!GERATOR COMPANY 


506 River Street, Waterloo, lowa 


‘Food keeps BEST in the 


HERRICK 








\ THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS } 























The 


Western Housekeeper 


1. Conducted by HESTER CONKLIN and PAULINE PARTRIDGE 
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The Etiquette of Dinners 


HE successful dinner is not only an 

affair of the well chosen menu, 

properly prepared food and attrac- 

tive table setting of linen, silver and 
china but concerns itself deeply with more 
subtle matters. The hostess who enter- 
tains at dinner and sends her guests 
away with praise on their lips must com- 
bine with the qualities already mentioned 
personal tact and charm as well as a 
thorough knowledge of correct usage for 
the formal or informal occasion. 

Upon the careful and wise selection of 
guests and their arrangement depends a 
large part of the even- 
ing’s pleasure. They 
should be invited for 
no reason at all ex- 
cept that they will be 
glad to be present and 
to see each other, 
never because of in- 
debtedness or because 
they are rich or well 
known or famous, or 
because an advantage 
may be gained from 
so doing. Failure 
hangs over the head 
of the hostess who 
allows such counsels 
to prevail. 

Invitations for 
formal dinners are 
written or engraved, 
and should be an- 
swered by return post. 
A less formal invita- 
tion is usually tele- 
phoned. It is a safe 
rule to follow that 
whatever the means 
that conveys the invi- 
tation, the same may be used for reply. 
The imperative rule is that the reply be 
immediate. After the engagement has 
been made it must be kept unless illness 
or a death in the family prevent. 

However, if disaster overtakes a guest 
at the last moment, usually some intimate 
friend, man or woman as the vacancy 
requires, will step in to help out the situa- 
tion. This invitation should be given over 
the telephone with an explanation of the 
difficulty that has made the late invita- 
tion necessary. Never try to camouflage 
at this hour. Frankness is infinitely better. 

The hostess stands near the door where 
her guests enter the living-room and gives 
them a natural, cordial welcome, focusing 
her whole attention upon them during the 
time she is greeting them. If they are not 
known to the others present the host 
usually introduces them to those nearest at 


hand. Most hostesses allow fifteen minutes, 
twenty at most, of grace to the late guest. 
After this a late arrival is received in the 
dining-room, the hostess rising if the tardy 
one is a lady but remaining seated if a 
man. They should be served with each 
course from the beginning unless they are 
sufficiently wise in their knowledge of 
formal dinners to ask that they be allowed 
to begin with the course then being served. 

When the maid appears and says 
quietly to the hostess, ‘‘Dinner is served,” 
the host leads the way with the guest of 
honor while the hostess and her dinner 





A formal dinner-table is severe and simple, pleasing in its beauty of 


faultless linen and shining glass and silver 


partner come last. If there are place 
cards the guests will readily find their 
places. These cards should be plain white, 
about an inch and a half high and two 

inches long. Decorated place cards are 
only permissible on family occasions such 
as birthdays, Thanksgiving or Christmas. 

The guest of honor is placed on the host’s 
right while the eg ‘age caw gentle- 
man is given the place of preference at 
the right of the hostess. The second in 
importance occupies the seat at the left 
of each. If a dinner is given for a bride, 
naturally she is the guest of honor; a 
traveler just returned is often distin- 
guished in this way, or friends who are 
departing for a lengthened stay away from 
home. Unless some one is being especially 
singled out for any one of these reasons 
the honor goes to the oldest lady and the 
most distinguished gentleman present. 





An excellent rule to follow in seating 
the guests is to put people together who 
will interest each other, a good talker 
with a good listener, a traveler with a 
stay-at-home. 

When the number of guests require it, 
the hostess may place a gentleman at the 
end of the table opposite her husband and 
herself occupy a seat at the side. It 
seems an inflexible rule that a man and 
woman should be seated alternately round 
the table, and the host must keep his place. 

The table is set with the utmost sim- 
plicity and the greatest care. A white 
damask tablecloth 
over a silence cloth is 
a safe and conserva- 
tive style. No color 
should appear under, 
in or upon the cloth. 

‘he center = crease 
should be very 
straight and run ex- 
actly down the mid- 
dle of the table, while 
all the places set are 
equally spaced. The 
centerpiece may be 
of fruit, flowers or 
candy and in. this 
and the candles a 
taste in color may be 
indulged. Candles ap- 
pear on all dinner 
tables, usually four 
placed one at each 
corner, half way be- 
tween the center and 
the edge of the table. 
Unshaded candles are 
the present fashion 
which demands a 
greater height so that 
the light is not squarely on a level with 
the eyes of the guests. 

A good general menu may consist of a 

canape, a soup, a fish, entree, roast, salad, 
dessert and coffee. If omissions are neces- 
sary leave out the canape, fish, and entree. 
Or these may be included singly, if de- 
sired. Keep the menu well balanced in 
food-values. If a cream soup is served, 
the fish may be small, if the soup is thin 
follow it with a heartier fish course, and 
so on. Never serve peculiar or unusual 
food, too strongly flavored or too high!y 
seasoned. It is not good form for a guest 
to refuse a course and for this reason ail 
*the food served should be of a kind that 
will be generally acceptable to all tastes. 

On the service plate which marks each 
place at the table is the napkin. At the 
left, tines up, the forks are placed, the on 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Dorothea’s parties 
. ” 
are different 
It wasn't hard to tell as you 
glanced at Dorothea’s dinner table 
what made her parties so different. 
It was that superb silver service she 
used. Why, the very fact of hav- 
ing the right knives and forks and 
ae spoons to serve each course with— 
; wenting of having enough of them for the 
Ber WHO number of guests she entertained — 
d ti alke er made each meal pass more pleasantly. 
- with a And how much of graciousness and 
ease the exquisite design of that 
quire it, silverware did add to the occasion! 
in at the Yes, Dorothea’s silver was complete. 
and and 
ide. It 
nan and 
ly round 
us place. ' 
apiace Does Your Silverware 
A white eine 
blecloth Make Entertaining 
cloth is . 
aaa Easier? 
io color 
r under, : : 
Was NO DOUBT, you, too, have noticed, as you 
crease were entertained in certain homes, how pleas- 
very ° ° ‘ 
“sagii antly the silverware twinkled at you, how its 
re a beauty seemed to pervade the atmosphere of 
e, wnile . ‘ 
aa eb the meal. And you wished you could be sure Pa Fo 
a "i that your own table service possessed this com- stale 
ay be , 
ers oF pleteness and unquestioned grace. You need 
eae wonder no longer! It can—easily and at 
may be small expense! 
Iles ap- : 
dinner In 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate you can reed, fr HOw 
y ) — MUCH § LEVER 
= add to your present tableware at surprisingly ir OD see 
ay be- moderate prices and in whatever quantities you oe 
é | . . . . ai mule Rate toe ae 
tere desire. Salad forks in the charming Anniver- prone mol 
i aia living, every day and 
a are sary pattern cost only $7.00 the half-dozen. for entertaining. We 
asnion . . also furnish hand- 
- . Other pieces are priced as moderately. “There sae ene» ae 
1 ac are orange spoons, coffee spoons, butter Ienational Sie Con 
t ° ° ° ° Meriden, Conn. 
spreaders and serving pieces—niceties of the ia 
: . : well-set table. 
alad, 
at And whenever the need arises, you can 
if de- add to your treasure of ‘1847 Rogers Bros.,”’ 
oh i for leading dealers everywhere carry the newer 
s thin patterns in stock. 
2, and 
dusual : 
nighly | ' 
guest O ww ~ 
n all y 
1 that = - 
astes. sVERPI E 
each ~ 
it the 
e one 














The Western Housekeeper 


Here are all the ingredients, seasonings and appurtenances necessary to make a crown roast fit for a king 
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When Company Comes 


OSPITALITY is one of the graces 
that spring naturally from the 
American heart, and there is a 
particular joy in sharing even the 

simplest fare with a friend 

o pay honor to any guest the table is 
set with clean linen and the best of china 
and silver is used. Unless the guest 
arrives at a late hour and agrees to accept 
“pot luck,” some extra touches are added 
to the menu to distinguish the guest 
dinner from the everyday family fare. 
Many experienced housewives have one 
or two menus that can be prepared easily 
through long practise and are sure to be 
successful. If a servant is employed, she 
may be taught soon after her arrival to 
prepare one or more of these dinners so 
that when guests are coming there will be 
no hitch and nothing unexpected. 

Even the grocery and meat orders may 
be standardized so that only the date 
remains a matter for decision. 

This plan can be left very flexible and 
applied only to the menu, or it can be 
worked out in careful detail so that the 
tablecloth, napkins, silver, odd dishes for 
nuts, serving spoons and candlesticks are 
all kept in one place ready for immediate 
use. 

Choose your company menu and prac- 
tise it, one course or one dish at a time, 
when only the family is present. When 
each course is perfect put it all together 
and try it on your most intimate friends. 
When success is assured you are ready for 
the critical and discriminating, whose 
praise is sweetest because it is so hard to 
get. 

Crab Cocktail 
Consomme 
Roast Capon with Fruit Stuffing and 
Brown Gravy 
Mashed Sweet Potatoes 
Cauliflower Hollandaise 
Spiced Apple Relish Finger Rolls 


Lettuce Salad with Chiffonade Dressing 
Ice Cream Sandwich with Hot 
Chocolate Sauce 
Coffee 





Crab Cocktail 


114 cups flaked crab 
meat 


14 teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons 


4 tablespoons vinegar 
tomato catsup 4 tablespoons lemon 
2 teaspoons pre- Juice 


pared horse- 1 teaspoon Worces- 


radish tershire sauce 
Mix the catsup, horseradish, salt, 
vinegar and Worcestershire sauce and 


chill thoroughly. Arrange the crab meat 
in six cocktail glasses and pour the 
dressing over it. Set in a cold place until 
ready to serve. 


Roast Capon 


1 capon 1 stalk of celery 
6 thin slices fat salt 1 sprig of parsley 


pork 4 tablespoons butter 
2 carrots Salt and pepper 
2 onions Fruit stuffing 


Dress and clean the capon and fill with 
Fruit Stuffing. Pare and slice the onions 
and carrots and cut the celery into thin 
slices. Put the stuffed capon in the 
roasting pan breast side down and sur- 
round with the sliced vegetables, parsley 
and the butter. Arrange the slices of salt 
pork across the back and place in a hot 
oven (5co° F.). Roast for ten minutes 
then reduce the heat, sprinkle with salt 
and pepper and cook for thirty minutes in 
a moderate oven (400° F.). If roasted in 
an uncovered roaster baste frequently 
with the fat in the pan, if in a covered 
roaster add a cup of water when reducing 
the heat, cover and roast without basting. 
After the thirty minutes of roasting turn 
the capon breast side up and continue 
to roast until breast meat is very tender. 
Remove to a hot platter and take off 
string, pork and skewers if any were used. 
To the fat left in the pan add five table- 
spoons of flour and stir until well browned 
directly over the heat. Add two cups of 
hot water and stir, allowing the gravy to 
boil for five minutes. Add seasoning to 
taste and strain into gravy bowl. 





Fruit meron 


14 cup seedless 
raisins 

6 stewed prunes 

1 cup canned fruit 
pears, peaches 
or apricots 

4 cups bread 

crumbs 
juice 


1 egg 

14 cup syrup from 
canned or 
stewed fruit 

12 boiled chestnuts 
or California 
walnuts 

V teaspoon salt 

14 cup orange 


Beat the egg until yolk and white are 
well mixed and add the fruit syrup. Cut 
the nuts in pieces also the prunes, dis- 
carding the stones. Cut up the canned 
fruit. Mix the fruit and the bread 
crumbs then add the egg and syrup mix- 
ture, stirring the mixture only enough to 
mix the ingredients and keeping the 
stuffing as light as possible. 

The stuffing may be prepared and put 
in the capon the day before the dinner 
is to be served. It should then be kept in 
a cold place until time to roast it. 


Mashed Sweet Potatoes 
6 sweet potatoes Y cup rich milk or 
2 tablespoons butter thin cream 
Salt and pepper 


Pare the potatoes and cook in boiling 
salted water until very tender. Drain and 
force through a potato ricer or a coarse 
strainer. Add the butter and cream and 
beat vigorously until light and fluffy. 
Season to taste with salt and pepper and 
heap in a hot vegetable dish. If it is 
necessary to boil the potatoes some time 
before they are to be served the boiled 
potatoes should be kept hot and then 
mashed immediately before it is time to 
serve them. 


Cauliflower Hollandaise 
1 large head of 2 cups hot water 
cauliflower or 2 egg yolks 
2 small ones 1 tablespoon lemon 


6 tablespoons juice ‘ 
_ butter 1 tablespoon vine- 
4 tablespoons flour gar 


14 teaspoon salt 14 teaspoon paprika 
(Continued on page 74) 
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HEN we meet a woman who has 

made a success of her social and 
domestic life, we are often impressed 
with the number of qualities she 
possesses which are not present in a 
great many other women. The extent 
to which she has developed her gift 
for human relationships seems to put 
her apart from other women and to 
give her a position which other 
women long for but cannot attain. 


This woman gives a garden party 
and it seems as if the very flowers 
were part of her scheme of decora- 
tion. There is a plan in everything 
she does, and part of this plan is 
concerned in giving the greatest 
possible amount of pleasure to all 
with whom she comes in contact. 


Because of this gift for human re- 
lationships, the successful woman is 














C Flr parties are | oe ditteveas 


always on the lookout for whatever 
will best contribute to the comfort, 
happiness and well-being of all. Be- 
cause she knows how tiresome it is 
to eat the same old things over and 
over again, she never gives a party 
until she has discovered something 
new and deliciously different. Her 
table is known as one of the most 
varied in the community— and there 
is none better. 

A million of these women use 
Premier Salad Dressing constantly in 
their cooking and on their dining- 
room tables. The many new and 
delightful dishes which they have 
made with it would much more than 
fill the little book, “Salads, Suppers, 
Picnics,” which we have prepared 
for prospective and old friends of 
Premier, and which we shall be glad 
to send to anyone on request. 


remier Salad Dressing 


~I 
} Go 
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The safe way to buy milk 


For twenty-five years the familiar red and 
white Carnation label has guided house- 
wives to the purchase of pure, rich milk. 
Evaporated to double richness, sealed in 
convenient containers, then sterilized, it is 
the safest way to buy milk for your home. 
Use Carnation for every milk need; 
place of cream for coffee, fruits and cereals, 
for drinking, cooking and baking. Send to- 
day for the cook book containing 100 


tested Carnation recipes. 


Pes 48 Quarts of Milk a Day— over 17,800 
quarts in a single year — is the record of one 
— Segis Pietertje 
Prospect. In the Carnation herd of blue ribbon 
Holsteins are five cows which have each produced 
Our sole pur- 
pose in maintaining this remarkable herd is to ex- 
tend this high milk-producing strain to the herds 
which supply the milk to Carnation Condenseries. 


Carnation ‘‘Contented Cow,”’ 


over 15,000 quarts of milk ina year. 


CARNATION MiLk Propucts COMPANY 
737 Terminal Street,tLos Angeles 


49 Main Street, San Francisco 
326 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Washington 


Carnatio 


Milk 


“From Contented Cows” 


Milk Sherbet 
114 cups water, 114 cups Carnation Milk, 
14 cup sugar, 3 tbsp. lemon juice, 1 egg 
white. Add the sugar to the milk, diluted 
with water and stir until the sugar is dis- 
solved. Add lemon juice gradually to the 
mixture and stir thoroughly and freeze at 
once to prevent curdling of the milk. 
When half frozen add the stiffly beaten 
white of one egg. Use three parts ice and . 
one part salt in freezing. This recipe will 
make one quart, enough to serve six people. 


©1924, Carnation Milk Products Co. 


in 








You can dilute the double-rich con- 
tents of this can until the quart 
bottle overflows with pure milk 


Carnation White Cake 
'6 cup butter, 114 cups sugar, 14 cup Car- 
nation, 34 cup water, 2 cups flour, 1 tsp. 
vanilla, 4 egg whites, 2 tsp. baking powder. 
Cream butter and sugar, add milk and 
water alternately with flour. Add un- 
beaten egg whites on top of this mixture. 
Sprinkle the baking powder on the egg 
whites, beat all well. Bake in moderate 
oven. This cake keeps remarkably well. 


ToLa0KLe Domestic Science Dept., 


Carnation Milk Products Co, 





Remove the green leaves from the cauli- 
flower and allow to stand head down in 
cold salted water for at least one hour. 
Drain, cover with boiling water and cook 
until just tender adding salt during the 
last few minutes of cooking. Melt. four 
tablespoons of the butter, add the flour 
and salt and when well mixed add the hot 
water, stirring constantly and cooking 
until smooth and boiling. Pour on to the 
lightly beaten egg yolks and cook for one 
minute in the double boiler stirring con- 
stantly and add the lemon, vinegar and 
remaining butter slowly. Arrange the 
cauliflower in a hot vegetable dish, pour 
the sauce over it and serve. 


Spiced Apple Relish 


4 cupsslicedapples 14 cup hot water 
1 cup sugar Vg teaspoon cinna- 
2 tablespoons lemon mon 


juice 4 teaspoon clove 
14 teaspoon grated 44 teaspoon nutmeg 
lemon rind 


Add just enough water to.the apples tv 
keep them from sticking to the pan and 
cook until very soft then rub through a 
coarse strainer. Add the sugar, lemon 
juice and rind and the spices and cook 





| then add to the lukewarm mixture. 


until thick. Chill before serving. This 
may be made the day before it is to be 
served or the recipe proportions increased 
and a large amount made and put into 
sterilized glasses, sealed with paraffine and 
stored ready for use when desired. 


Finger Rolls 
2 cups scalded milk 6 cups flour (about 
114 teaspoons salt enough to make 
6 tablespoons sugar a smooth tender 
1 yeast cake 
14 cup warm water 


Scald the milk, add the salt, sugar and 


fat and cool to lukewarm. In the mean- 
time soak the yeast in the warm water and 


Add 


doug 
6 tablespoons fat 


| flour to make a dough that can be 


| handled. 


Turn out on to a floured board 
and knead until the mixture is smooth 
and elastic to the touch and does not stick 
to the hands or the board. Place in a 
greased bowl, brush the top over with a 
little melted fat and set in a warm place 
to rise. When it has tripled in bulk fold it 
under and let it rise again. When light 
shape into long pieces about the size of a 
finger. Place in well greased pans and 
brush over the tops with egg white. Set 
in a warm place until very light and bake 
in a hot oven (425° F.) about twenty 


| minutes or until they are a golden brown 
| in color. 


Chiffonade Salad Dressing 
2 hard cooked eggs 14 teaspoon paprika 
6 ripe olives 6 tablespoons salad 
V4 teaspoon salt or olive oil 
2 tablespoons vine- 2 tablespoons chile 
gar sauce 


Finely chop the whites of the eggs and 
the olives. Press the egg yolks through a 
strainer. Mix the salt, paprika and 
vinegar and add the oil and chile sauce 
beating until well mixed. Add the eggs 
and the olives and chill. Mix thoroughly 
just before pouring over the lettuce. 


Ice Cream Sandwich 


® 1 quart brick of vanilla ice cream 
12 slices Sunshine Cake Chocolate sauce 


Place a slice of the ice cream between 
two slices of the cake and over all pour 
the chocolate sauce. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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You eat when you are hungry: do you sleep when you are tired? 


W hen nature tells youthat you are 
hungry, you eat until the hunger 
is gone. But when you are tired, 
do you always go to bedand sleeps 
until you are thoroughly rested ? 


Because it seems to many to bea 
waste of time, sleep is often the 
most neglected necessity of life. 
Yet it would be better for you to 
miss a meal any time than to lose 
an hour of the sleep you need. 


Even when you retire as punctu- 
ally as you eat and average no less 
than eight hours in bed, you may 
be starved for sleep—just as you 







LOOK FOR THE 
SIMMONS 
LABEL 


> SIM 


lose weight when you eat coarse 
foods that fill but do not nourish. 


You may not suspect your spring 
or mattress. You may be so used 
to light, broken rest that you do 
not know how much strength and 
energy you are sacrificing daily. 


Spare a few minutes tonight to 
study the bed you use. Compare 
it with the Simmons springs and 
mattresses offered by leading fur- 
niture dealers at the lowest prices 
it is safe for you to pay. Then 
decide whether your sleep now is 
as “nourishing’’as it ought to be. 


Early American love of color and quaint patterns 
isreflectedin this unusual chamber. The curtains 
are of glaxed chintz: they could be cretonne or 
printed batiste. The beds have lavender flounces 
under their quilts. Hooked rugs on the painted 
floor. Slipper stool and seat cushion in sunfast 
taffeta in lavender tints. Candle globe and tobey 
jug on the semi-vanity, and the silhouettes and 
drawing on the walls are all of the period. Cur- 
tains are draped on green glassrosettes. Beds, semi- 
vanity and bench are from a complete suite of 
Simmons furniture, in dark jade green, with 
floral medallions. Also in ivoryand in finishes re- 
producing two-tone mahogany and walnut. Beds 
are Design 1853. For nine other interesting 
schemes of decoration, write for «Restful Bed- 
rooms” to The Simmons Company, 1347 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, orto Simmons Limited, 
400 St. Ambroise Street, Montreal, Quebec. 


ONS 


Beds Mattresses Springs: Built for Sleep 
and BEDROOM FURNITURE 
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Children 


like it better than 
milk 








delli’s. 


a 


aNd) CHO. 


ae 


Insure yourself against 
being lost * * « Packa 


Taylor Compass 


/fyour Dealer cannot supply You,write 


Kaylor /nstrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NY. 
Canadian Plant. Tycos Bldg. Toronto 
There's a Fycos or Kayhor Thermometer for Every Purpose 


Ever since she was a babe 
in arms it’s been milk, milk, 
milk. No wonder she rebels 
at the monotony of it! But, 
what's mother to do—? 


ServeGhirardelli’s Ground 
Chocolate oftener. Children 
likeit better than milk. And 
it’s good for them. It gives 
themthe milktheyneed plus 
the nourishment in Ghirar- 


Stomach-safe, too! There's 
just enough fat in Ghirar- 
delli’s to be easily digested. 















GHIRARDELLI'S 


GROUND 


No, 24 


IRISH LINEN DAMASK 


direct from the actual manufacturers at 
50% below ordinary retail prices. 
CLOTHS | NAPKINS 
2x2 yds. Each 17/9 | Designs to match cloths 
2x2% “ « 22/- | 22x22 ins., Doz. 22/6 
2x3 s “ 26/3 | 24x24 “ “ 26/6 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Linens, 
Post Free. Orders 4,15 and over, despatched 
carriage paid to all parts of the world. 


MURPHY & ORR, Ltd., 


BELFAST. NORTHERN IRELAND 




















Sunshine Cake 


Y4 cup butter or fat 


1 cup pastry flour 
Yo cup sugar i 


2 teaspoons baking 


3 egg yolks powder 
4 cup milk 1 teaspoon orange 
1 egg flavoring 


Cream the butter or fat and add the 
sugar gradually. Beat the yolks and the 
whole egg until thick and light and add. 
Sift the flour and baking powder together 
and add alternately with the milk. Pour 
into a greased loaf pan which has been 
lined with buttered or wax paper. Bake 
in a moderate oven (360° F.) for about 
forty-five minutes. This is a very tender 
cake so that it is necessary to line the pan 
in order to be able to remove it easily 
after it has baked. This cake may be 
made a day or two before it is to be served 





| if more convenient. 


Chocolate Sauce 
Yé teaspoon cream of 
tartar 
¥ teaspoon vanilla 
1 cup thick cream 


1 cup sugar 

l4 cup water 
2 squares unsweet- 
ened chocolate 


Put the water and chocolate in a sauc: 
pan and cook over a low heat until thi 
chocolate melts stirring frequently. Add 
the sugar and cream of tartar and boil 
gently for five minutes. Put in a doubk 
boiler to keep hot and add the cream and 
vanilla just before serving. 

A variation in the guest dinner is pro- 
vided to the hostess by a second menu 
which is equally-satisfying and almost as 
elaborate as the first. 


Fruit Cup Golden Gate 
Crown Roast of Lamb Mint Sauce 
Brown Potatoes Currant Jelly 
Peas Hungarian 
Spanish Salad 
Caramel Pudding with Whipped Cream 
Coffee 


Fruit Cup Golden Gate 
34 cup crushed pine- _1 tablespoon lemon 


apple juice 
1 cup sliced canned 14 cup powdered 
peaches sugar 


3 oranges 


Peel the oranges and cut the pulp in 
pieces reserving all the juice that drains 
out while cutting them up. Mix the 
lemon juice, orange juice and_ sugar. 
Arrange the fruit in stemmed glasses o1 
sherbet cups and put some of the mixture 
over each cone. Set in a cold place until 
ready to serve. 


Crown Roast of Lamb 


1 crown of lamb Yo cup chopped Cali- 
Chopped meat from fornia walnuts 


ends of ribs ly teaspoon pepper 
2 cups bread 16 teaspoon mixed 
crumbs herbs or sage 


1 teaspoon salt Small white onions 


The butcher will prepare the crown of 
lambs from two or three sections of the 
loin containing the rib chops. The meat 
that is scraped from the ends should be 
chopped and sent to the housewife with 
the crown as this is the basis for the stuf- 
fing. Mix the chopped meat, crumbs, 
walnuts, salt, pepper and herbs or sage then 
add enough hot water to make the mix- 
ture hold together but not enough to make 
wt heavy. Place the stuffing in the cente1 
of the crown. Make tiny cornucopias 
from squares of greased paper and put 
one on the end of each bone to prevent 
their charring. Put the meat in a hot 
oven (500° F.) for about twenty minutes 
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Science 


Finds Health 
in Gelatine 


Extracts from a Special Article 
in the New York Times 


CIENTISTS at the Mellon 
tute, University of Pittsburgh, have 
recently completed an investigation of 
the health value of gelatine. The fol- 
lowing extracts are from this report: 


Insti- 


—_—— 
“Co-operative experiments with 
baby clinics have shown re- 
markable results from the use 
of gelatine .in infant feeding 
and malnutrition of children. 
Babies who lost weight on the 
usual milk formulas recovered 
remarkably when 1 per cent ot 
dissolved gelatine was added, 
and children thrived on gela- 
tine with milk or cream when 
nothing else agreed with them.” 
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In preparing gelatine foods for your family, 
whether for infants, children, invalids, 
convalescents, or for ordinary home use, 
be sure to use the purest form of gelatine— 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“‘The Highest Quality for Health’’ 


Free Books for Better Health 
A valuable booklet on “The Health 
Value of Gelatine,” with two books of 
tested recipes will come to you free 
upon receipt of your grocer’s name and 
4c. for postage. 

Health Department 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
144 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


then reduce the heat (400° F.) and con- 
tinue to roast for about forty-five minutes 
longer. Add one cup of hot water after 
the meat has begun to brown and sprinkle 
it with salt and pepper at the same time. 
Parboil as many small white onions as 
there are ribs cooking them in boiling 
salted water until just tender. Fifteen 
minutes before the roast is done remove 
the papers from ends of ribs and press an 
onion on each. Return to the oven and 
baste them frequently so that they brown. 

Make a gravy from the liquid remaining 
in the pan. The potatoes may be pared 
and boiled in salted water for fifteen 
minutes then placed round the roast in the 


Turn them occasionally so that they 
brown on all sides. 


Mint Sauce 
VY cup finely chopped 1 tablespoon sugar 
fresh mint leaves Salt and pepper 
lg cup vinegar 
Add the sugar and mint leaves to the 
vinegar and season to taste with a little 
salt and pepper. Set in a warm place for 
one-half hour before serving but do not 
allow the sauce to become hot enough to 
cook. 
Peas Hungarian 
1 tablespoon lemon 
canned peas juice 
4 tablespoons butter 1 teaspoon sugar 
Y teaspoon salt 


3 cups fresh or 


small amount of boiling salted water until 
tender finally allowing all the water to 


them in the liquid in which they were 
canned for ten minutes then drain. Cream 
the butter, add the parsley, lemon juice, 
sugar, salt and cayenne. Add to the hot 
peas and toss over a low heat until well 
mixed. 
Spanish Salad 

1 small head of 1 teaspoon grated 

lettuce onion 
3 pimientos French dressing 
2 tablespoons finely 3 tablespoons chile 

chopped celery cheese 

Shred the lettuce and cut the pimientos 
into narrow strips. Arrange on salad 
plates. Add the onion and celery to the 
French dressing and gradually add the 
cheese finally beating until thick and well 
blended. Pour over the salad just before 
serving. 
Caramel Pudding 

14 cup chopped 

almonds 
14 cup finely 


34 cup sugar 
2 teaspoons flour 
Few grains salt 
4 egg yolks or 2 chopped dates 
whole eggs 14 teaspoon vanilla 
2 cups thick cream 


Put one-fourth cup of the sugar in a 
frying pan and stir over a low heat until a 
golden brown syrup has formed. 
one-fourth cup of hot water and cook until 
the caramel has entirely dissolved and a 
golden syrup has resulted. Heat the 
milk in a double boiler and add the syrup. 
Mix the rest of the sugar, the salt and 
flour and add the hot milk mixture. 
Return to the double boiler and cook until 
flour has slightly thickened the mixture 
stirring. Pour over the beaten eggs and 
again return to the double boiler continu- 
ing to stir until the eggs have thickened. 
Remove immediately from the heat and 
cool. Add the nuts and dates. Beat the 





pan about thirty minutes before it is done. | 


If fresh peas are used cook them in a | 


cook away. If canned peas are used cook | 
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CANDIES (F 


For the 
June Wedding 


or when 
Entertaining 


| ET us send you an especially pre- 
| pared list of charming, original 
dessert and salad recipes for the Wed- 
ding Feast and other entertainments. 
For example, the recipes given below in- 
| variably prove prime favorites. 

| 


* 
Strawberry Mousse 

vA 

Y4 cup cold water Y4 cup boiling water 

I cup sugar Juice 1 lemon 

2 cups crushed strawberries 

144 cups cream or evaporated milk, whipped 


¥% envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
? 


Mash two cupfuls of ripe berries. Sprinkle with 
sugar and lemon juice; let stand for an hour. Then 
rub through strainer. Soften gelatine in the cold 
water ten minutes; dissolve in boiling water. Add 
to strawberries; cool in a pan of ice water until 
mixture begins to thicken. Fold in cream, whipped 
stiff, and pour into large or small molds. Cover top 
of each mold with buttered paper before putting 
on cover. Bury in equal quantities of salt and finely 
crushed ice; let stand two or three hours. 


*Chicken or Veal Loaf 


envelope of Knox Acidulated Gelatine 

cup cold water 2 cups stock, well-seasoned 
onion, peeled and sliced 1 stalk celery 
cups chopped cold cooked chicken, veal, ham 
or beef 

1g cup canned pimentoes, cut in thin strips 

¥ tablespoonful finely chopped parsley 


Vem 


Soak gelatine and one-half teaspoonful of the lemon 
flavoring (found in the Acidulated Package) in cold 
water five minutes. Add onion and celery to stock, 
bring to the boiling point, let boil three minutes; 
strain and pour over soaked gelatine. When mix- 
ture begins to stiffen, add meat, pimentoes, and 
chopped parsley. Turn into brick mold, first dipped 
in cold water, and chill. Remove from mold, and 
cut in slices for serving. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


‘*The Highest Quality for Health” 


Over a Million Women 
Own These Books 


Women the country over, owe much of the charm 
of their entertainments, as well as their every-day 
home meals, to the Knox recipe books. These will 
be sent to you—free—with “The Health Value 
of Gelatine™ and the special list of recipes for June 
hostesses, upon receipt of your grocer's name and 
4c for postage. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
144 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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Where does 


the ice 
come from? 


Ice used to come from lakes 
and ponds— sometimes clean 
and sometimes not. 


One advantage of a 
big organization is 
that it includes men 
who have specialized 
along many different 
lines. Thus, no matter 
what your electrical 
problem may be, there 
is someone among the 
100,000 men and wo- 
men of the General 
Electric Company 
who knows and is at 
your service. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Today it comes from an arti- 
ficial ice plant where electric 
hoists and ammonia com- 
pressors are operated by G-E 
motors. Jack Frost worked 
cheaply, but so does the G-E 
motor; and itworksevery day. 
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200 SHEETS — 100 ENVELOPES 


cream until stiff and fold one-half of it 
into the pudding. Pour into stemmed 
dessert glasses and heap the rest of the 
cream on the top. Set in a very cold 
place until ready to serve. 


The Etiquette 
of Dinners 


(Continued from page 70) 


used last lying nearest the plate. On the 
right are the knives, the sharp edge of the 
blade turned toward the plate. The 
| water glass is at the point of the knives. 

Butter plates do not appear at a formal 
| dinner as butter is not served or used. 
| Peppers and salts are usually put between 
| every two places. Olives, celery or rad- 

ishes may be served from the side table, 
| while salted nuts are generally placed on 

the table in large dishes or small indivi- 

dual ones at each place. Bread or rolls 

may be passed as soon as the soup is 

served. There should always be a plate 

| at every cover until the table is cleared 

for dessert. When one is removed anothe: 

must take its place at once. At a forma! 

| dinner no course 1s passed the second time 

After the salad course the table is 

| cleared of the plates, salts and peppers are 

; gathered up on a tray and taken out, and 

crumbs are brushed off with a napkin on 
to a plate or tray. 

Ice cream, the usual dessert, is served 
in a single mold rather than in individual! 
servings. Guests are supplied with plates 
on which finger bowls half filled with 
water are set. At the sides of the bow! 
are a spoon and fork. The guest places 
the finger bowl at the side and eats the 
ice cream from the plate. 

At a dinner where there are more than 
| a very few guests, all of whom may know 
each other intimately, certain rules of 
conduct are necessary for the comfort and 
| pleasure of all. 

When the hostess turns from the gentle- 
man on her left and engages in conversa- 
tion with the one on her right this sam« 
| maneuver must be repeated by each lady 
| at the table so that a complete change 

takes place. If any one refuses to comply 
a single man and woman, unfortunatel\ 
placed, are left with no one to give them 
courtesy or attention. Even if bitte: 
| enemies on other occasions, neighbors at 
| dinner must forget their differences foi 
- | the sake of their hostess and the other 
guests at the table. 


“ask torHorlick’s b be are, Stationery $ foley When the end of the meal is reached the 
The ORIGINAL Mi ] k | | Your name and address printed on 200 sieees | hostess will rise slowly, catching the eyes 
\ Malted Milk / : Sheets Bond Paper 6x7 and 100 Enve- Prepaid | of the other women at the table to giv 


lopes to match, in rich dark blue ink, 





For Infants, 

Children, aie. | 
the Aged, etc. PACIFIC STATIONER 

Avoid Imitations 2075 Addison Street. 


oa, 


Gothic type, top center of sheet and flap of envelope, up | 
to 4 lines. Write plain. Remit $ 1with order, Money refune | 
ded if not satisfied. $1.10 east hoes eon aga S. | 


Y co. 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA | 


| them the signal. The ladies may go to the 
living-room for coffee, leaving the men to 
| have theirs with their cigars in the dining- 
room. 

The small dinner has a more intimat« 











‘> Prevent tartar. You can, when you brush your teeth and 
gums often enough the Pro-phy-lac-tic way. 


‘ WT ee — 
















| air and dispenses with many of the for- 
| malities required of the large affair. In- 
| vitations may go over the phone. The 
| Rostess does not stand to receive her 
| guests, there is no guest of honor and no 
| formal order in going out to dinner. Place 
| cards are dispensed with, the hostess her- 


| self telling her guests where to sit. At 
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these small dinners the host may carve if 
he likes, although the service is apt to be 
quicker and the food hotter if it is done 
in the kitchen. 

If a series of small dinners is given it 
saves trouble and insures success if very 
much the same general plan for table set- 
ting, menu and service is followed at each 
one. 


Batoen, 


Ser vant of Allah | 


(Continued from page 7) 


For months he had scattered flowers upon 
it every Thursday night—as the custom 
is when a man has come by a ag kriss. 
Now it was going to repay hin 

[he walls ceased, and the sake flooded 
over him from an empty world. But he 
went on to the house of Smithers twan, 
heedless of all terrors, as a dead man 
might go who had been given half an hour 
of life in which to accomplish something 
that was written but he had neglected. 

So it chanced that another shadow lay 
among the shadows where the bamboos 
* ibbed their dry hands. Although its 
head rang with song, this shadow made no 
sound, and when the horrible things of the 
night ran over it with clammy feet it did 
not shiver. 

From the garden the house rose as a 
block of blackness against the gloom. 
High above it Batoen flung a red glow 
into the sky. Nangat Daud was per- 





plexed. He had expected to find Smithers | 


tuan abed, disarmed by sleep, and an easy 
victim to the thrusting kriss. But he saw 
his foe sitting there upon the veranda in a 
tent of light flung by a lamp. He held a 
letter in his hand and stared at it, and 
Nangat Daud could see that his face was 
changed as he looked at the paper, and his 
hand which set a glass to his lips trembled. 
He did not understand these things, but 
kept his watch until the time when 
Smithers tuan should be finished with his 
reading and quell the lamp and go to 
his sleep from which he would never 
waken. 

With terrific abruptness Batoen spoke, 
roaring through the silence with the voice 
of angry thunder. The red glare spread 
and grew. Nangat Daud sprang to his 


feet and crouched shivering to hear what | 


words were these that the god spoke to 
him. And then, with the noise of.a cata- 
ract, a flaming message from the moun- 
tain came crashing down out of heaven, 
tore through the many boughs of a banyan 
tree and dropped almost at the feet of the 
Malay. It was as though Batoen had 
spat at him. 

In the flash Nangat Daud saw that his 
mission there was blasphemy. He did not 
question, nor seek for explanation. The 
time was not yet—he had not made sufh- 
cient sacrifice—Batoen intended to inflict 
his own punishment. Whatever the rea- 
son it was clear that Smithers tuan was 
not to-die by the kriss that night. It was 
not the will of Allah, whose prophet is 
Mohammed. 

Even as he saw these things Nangat 
Daud was running like a man possessed, 
and as he ran he was prey to terror. The 
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ghouls were springing on him, their evil 
breath stank in his nostrils. There was 
no song in his heart. He was devoured 
by dread of the mighty forces which he 
had disturbed. 

Beneath the comforting shelter of the 
thatch he flung himself, wild with joy to 
know that the walls were about him again 
and that he was among his kin. 

In the gloom his father stirred. 

“What have you done, son?” old Daud 
asked. 

Nangat Daud’s heart pumped against 
his ribs. He was too shaken to lie. 

“Nothing, my father! I went out with 
the kriss, but Batoen spoke!” 

Old Daud knew that trembling voice 
for the voice of truth, and not that of a 
Malay who had wet his steel with the blood 
of his enemy. 

“Tt is well,” he said calmly, “Batoen, 
the servant of Allah, has spoken’’—for the 
old mountain god had often voiced a brief 





approval or warning in times past. Old 
Daud slept again, for in the morning there 
was much work to be done in the fields. 
And Smithers tuan had returned to his 
veranda after inspecting the hot mass of 


sulphur-breathing stone which Batoen 
had flung into his garden. He held the 
letter in his hand again, the letter which 
the Dutch mail steamer had brought him 
and which had told him that the ban upon 
his life among his own people had been 
lifted at last, and he was free to go back 
to them again, to hold up his head and be 
one with them. 

His face was white as he stared out into 
the garden. 

“I’m having some narrow squeaks for 
my last day in this gaol,” he said. “If 
that had hit me it would have been the 
end. And if this had missed the mail I'd 
have had that Malay wench on my 
hands.” He whistled thoughtfully, and 
mopped his brow. 





‘The Accursed System’ 


(Continued from page 16) 


devoured in the system’s labyrinth. 
‘he juggernaut car rolls on. The prin- 
cipal of the Indian estate is still being 
used as current income and the estate 
continues to shrivel. The tribal insti- 
tutions, lore and beauties are still being 
wilfully destroyed. The terrorism used 
against Indians who try to raise their 
voices in protest, and against employes 
of the service who forget that their duty 
is to the “system” first and to the Indians 
and the United States second, continues 
to be practised. Still the Indian is denied 
a court review over his guardian’s acts. 
Still the essential facts reported to head- 
quarters by the field workers of the bureau 
are “confidential matter,” denied to the 
public. Still the “‘gag” laws authorizing 
any Indian superintendent to throw an 
investigator off the reservation are in 
force. Still the Indians are denied religious 
liberty and the right to organize under 
their own leadership for corporate action 
or mutual aid. Still the Indian Bureau 
asserts the right to send its agents into 
the most intimate and solemn gatherings 
of the tribal councils. And still the 
Indian Office holds its monopoly over 
services to the Indian—its prerogatives of 
being trustee and guardian in one, and 
teacher, doctor, policeman and regulator 
even of the Indian forms of prayer to God. 

Such is the situation that confronts 
each of the Indian welfare organizations. 
It is “‘up to them” to confront Congress 
and the American people with this situ- 
ation. To allow the “system” to continue 
is a greater crime than the crime of Okla- 
homa guardianship, or the attempted con- 
fiscation of the age-long guaranteed 
Pueblo lands. For the system is a viola- 
tion of every treaty made with the Indians 
in years gone by. It is a denial of ele- 
mentary American rights to the first 
Americans. And it is a device for the 
gradual transfer to private ownership, 
without adequate consideration, of a 
public domain worth at least ten times 
the estimated value of all the naval oil 
reserves about which the huge oil scandal 
has revolved. 


The Indian welfare movement must 
find a way to deal with this ‘accursed 
system”’ to which Lincoln referred, or else 
consider whether it had not better shorten 
the agony and abbreviate the national 
shame by furnishing chloroform for the 
Indians. Let us, as the California school- 
boy said, throw away the core since we 
have eaten all the good part away. Or 
else let us recognize the fact—that after 
all our ravage, the Indian tribes are still 
an orchard whose bloom and fruit are 
different from any other on earth, and are 
sweet and sound, and let us apply honest 
horticulture to the trees. 

Many well-wishers of the Indian have 
reached the conclusion stated here. Often 
they then leap to further conclusions— 
mistaken conclusions—of two kinds. One 
group says: “Throw out the Indian 
Bureau personnel and get a new _per- 
sonnel!” But there is hardly a scandal or 
failure in Indian affairs which does not 
span several administrations. ‘he sys- 
tem selects its agents and forms them into 
its own likeness, and so such a system will 
always do. Changed personnel is needed 
—yes; but it is needed not to administer 
the system but to inaugurate the funda- 
mental change of the system. The other 
mistaken conclusion is: “Abolish the trus- 
teeship and guardianship over Indians. 
Distribute the Indian property to the 
individual Indians at once and forget 
them!” Let those who jump to this con- 
clusion think of Oklahoma, whose state- 
wide conspiracy of looting the Indians 1s 
now at its peak of success. Let them 
think of New Mexico, where the political 
forces of the state, even a number of the 
Pueblo Indians’ deluded friends, not to 
mention the corporations, have mar- 
shalled for the confiscation of the Pueblo 
land titles. Let them think of California, 
where every Indian trust was violated, 
where actual slavery was instituted and 
where starvation and massacre cut down 
the number of Indians from 1c0,0co 1n 
1850 to 17,000 today. 

The best minds in America should be 
set to work to outline a constructive 
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program for the Indians. That program 
will not simply be a political change of In- 
dian Office bosses or an annihilation of the 
Indian Service. It will be a program of 
leadership in agricultural and economic 
organization, including the organization 
of the Indians into freely codperating, 
responsible groups, and the incorporation 
of the tribes. The Department of Agri- 
culture could handle this part of the pro- 
gram. Equally needed is an extension of 
all needed health services, Federal, state 
and private, to the Indians who are 
undernourished and diseased. The com- 
plete alteration of the Indian school sys- 
tem, from a lock-step barrack system as 
at present to a system of community 
schools, is essential, and in this the State 
Boards of Education could take a large 
responsibility. A survey of the material 
resources of the reservations and an appli- 
cation of modern conservation principles 
to the forests, the minerals and water- 
powers, and a study of the exploitation of 
these resources with due regard to the 
Indian property rights and human require- 
ments, is of primary urgency. These are 
but items. None of them can be hoped for 

. under the existing system—the system of 
dictatorship over the Indians, bureau 
monoply of all Indian services, secrecy 
concerning the facts of Indian life and 
need and utter subserviency by the Indian 
Bureau itself to the whims of a log-rolling 
Congress. 

Such is the lesson of the last two years 
—and the lesson of the last seventy 
years. Indian welfare workers must have 
the courage to say what Lincoln said: 
“If I live, this accursed system shall be 
reformed.” Or else let them join in 
throwing away the blackened apple-core 
and chopping down the orchard of Indian 
life which, to those who will seek it, is still 
so marvelous in flower and fruit. There 
is no easy middle way. 


Half a Loaf 


[he Pueblo land struggle must be dealt 
within a paragraph. During January and 
February, a sub-committee of the Senate 
Public Lands Committee, Alva Adams, of 
Colorado, chairman, held protracted con- 
ferences with attorneys representing the 
various intefests. A bill was agreed on 
and at this writing is about to be reported 
from the Public Lands Committee to the 
Senate. This bill meets the contentions 
which the Pueblos and the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and the 
American Indian Defense Association 
have made at all times. Under its terms, 
the Indians are empowered to assert in 
the United States Courts all their existing 
rights to the lands taken from them by 
settlers in past years. Where they fail to 
recover the land, or choose to make volun- 
tary surrender of it, they are to receive 
compensation in terms of the present 
market value of the land for farming or 
grazing purposes. 

In the case of lands seized by Whites 
prior to 1889, the Pueblos themselves and 
not the Government must bring the suit 
for recovery—an arrangement not credit- 
able to American honor, but acceptable 
to the Pueblos in view of the Govern- 
ment’s consistent failure during past 
years to litigate sincerely and effectively 
for the Pueblos. It should be said that 
the present Government Attorney for the 
Pueblos, ‘Col. R. E. Twitchell, is now 
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The Road to Home 


Though written faithfully, his letters from home seemed 
to have had a way of arriving at his hotel in one city just 
after he had left for the next—and of never catching up. 

Three weeks passed—business conferences, long night 
journeyings on sleepers, more conferences—with all too 
little news from home. 

Then he turned eastward. In his hotel room in Chicago 
he still seemed a long way from that fireside in a New 
York suburb. He reached for the telephone—asked for 
his home number. 

The bell tinkled cheerfully. His wife’s voice greeted 
him. Its tone and inflection told him all was right with 
the world. She hardly needed to say, “Yes, they are 
well—dancing right here by the telephone. . . . Father 
and mother came yesterday. . . . Oh, we'll be glad 
to see you!” 
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Across the breadth of a continent the telephone is ready 
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does more than communicate. It projects you—thought, 
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pressing in dead earnest some important 
suits for the recovery of water illegally 
taken from the Pueblos in recent years. 

It has been agreed that a separate bill 
shall be reported making it a crime for 
non-Indians to seize Pueblo lands in the 
future. 

The Pueblo struggle has become inten- 
sified through the discovery of o7/ in the 
Pueblo neighborhoods. — Drilling — has 
actually begun on land adjacent to 
Laguna Pueblo and oil scouts are every- 
where. Many persons believe that the 
sinister magic of o7/ gives the needed c!ue 
to the ingenious and tireless effort at con- 
fiscation of the Pueblo land titles, which 
began with Secretary Fall and has been 
continued through two sessions of Con- 
gress, and with which previous issues of 
SuNSsET have fully dealt. 

When the present issue of SuNsET 
appears, an intense effort to secure the 
passage of the favorable Pueblo bill by 
Congress will be under way. Probably 
this bill will be known as Senate 2932; and 
it will be one of the ironies of politics that 
Senator Bursum, who at Secretary Fall’s 
request pushed the ruinous anti-Pueblo 
bill of 1922, is likely to be the introducer 
of the Committee draft which does justice 
and gives the Pueblos a claim on the future. 

Here is one absolutely important case 
where an aroused, sustained public 
opinion, and a fierce effort to get the 
square deal for Indians, are about to win. 
But they have not won yet. The help of 
every reader of this article and every 
person he can influence is required. Will 
the reader help immediately? He should 
telegraph and write to his Senator and 
Representatives, urgently asking that 
they support before the House Indian 
Committee and on the floor the Pueblo 
Land bill of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. This is the safe form 
in which to give endorsement, because in 
the vicissitudes ahead the bill may yet be 
amended into an objectionable form, but 
Congress will know the wishes of the 
Women’s Federation, which acts for and 
with the All-Pueblo Council and the 


American Indian Defense Association. 





Let's Go 
Northwest 


(Continued from page 41) 


Cascades. Mount Rainier in the south, 
Mount Baker in the north, guard the 
approaches. To the west, plainly visible 
for a hundred miles or more, the deeply 
notched white tipped crest of the Olym- 
pics fends off the boisterous west winds. 
Between the snowy north-and-south 
ranges lies a wide cafion, scores of lateral 
gulches reaching far into the mountains to 
receive the water of a hundred turbulent 
streams. This deep canon between the 
parallel ranges is filled with salt water of 
vivid blue responding always to the rise 
and fall of the Pacific tides. Blue water; 
green forests, white peaks, these are the 
colors of the Puget Sound country. - It :s 
not the “Mediterranean of the Pacific; 
the Mediterranean is broiling hot in sum- 
mer; Puget Sound is cool and soothing as 
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that knows how to take from its environment the wherewithal to 
build the body of the organism it animates. From the little seed you 
place in the ground this something sends roots into the earth, blades 
or branches into the air, and takes from the earth and the air that 
with which it builds. 

Within the egg this something is wooed to life by the warmth of 
the brooding mother’s breast. 


CHIROPRACTIC 


teaches that this something knows the secret of converting food into 
flesh and blood, and carries on all the processes of life, in the human 
body, by means of impulses sent over the nerves. It teaches that when 
a nerve is impaired by a vertebra becoming misaligned, these im- 
pulses do not flow over the nerves normally, and the result is what 
we call dis-ease. To get the dis-eased member to function again it is 
necessary to adjust the vertebra that is pressing on the nerve, to nor- 
mal alignment, thereby permitting the normal 
flow of impulses over the nerve. { DEFINITION 7 








To adjust the vertebra to he practice of Chiropractic 
‘ consists of the palpation 
normal alignment is the work and adjustment,with the hands, 


of the movable segments of the 


of a competent chiropractor. spinal column to normal posi- 
tion for the purpose of releas- 
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A trial will convince the most > ing the prisoned impulse. 
skeptical of the correctness of ™ 
these principles. 
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Protect your family from the awful 
results of fire. Install a Pyrene 
Fire Extinguisher in your new cat 
before you take the first ride. 


With a Pyrene you can put out any 
fire at the start and prevent serious 
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a mint julep. The shores of the Mediter- 
ranean are bleak, burnt and barren; on 
Puget Sound the trees and wild flowers 
everywhere come to the water’s edge. 
Puget Sound is unique. No other part of 
the globe possesses all of its distinctive 
characteristics. It has an individuality 
so pronounced, so differentiated from all 
other parts of the world that even its 
winter rain is different. It’s a dry rain. 
Ask any one in Seattle or Tacoma. They 
will confirm this statement. 

Rainier National Park lies on the slopes 
of the great mountain that dominates the 
Puget Sound region. Its gate is within a 
few hours’ ride from either Tacoma or 
Seattle. It is closer to more large cities, 
more easy of access than all the other 
major national parks. It has glaciers, 
forests, alpine meadows, trout brooks and 
waterfalls; toboggan parties shoot down 
two-mile snowfields in a call land 
on a carpet of flowers. It is a duplicate 
of Switzerland’s most beautiful part with 
the summer rains and the dairy maids in 
pants left out, with the great trees, the 
great sweep, the flavor of the West added. 

Rainier, though, is merely one peak of 
the alpine chain thrown about Puget 
Sound. The Mountaineers, an organ- 
ization corresponding to the Mazamas of 
Oregon and the Sierra Club of California, 
could climb a new peak every summer week 
for ten years without duplicating one trip. 
The Olympics form the western wall of 
the Puget Sound country. Eternally 
snow-covered, they lie across the blue 
Sound in plain sight of Seattle and 
Tacoma. Hood Canal, Puget Sound’s 
most picturesque arm, laps against their 
base. Above the snow line scores of 
glaciers cover the range, below the line 
the forest sweeps down the slopes to salt 
water. The largest herd of unfenced elk 
in the country has its home in the Olym- 
pics; game and fish abound. Few moun- 
tain ranges in the Far West are wilder, 
more rugged, less traveled, yet every peak 
of the serrated crest peeks into the win- 
dows of skyscrapers, watches ocean liners 
come and go. 

Give me the Puget Sound, not for a week 
or two, but for the whole summer. It 
combines the beauty of the mountains 
with the comfort of the seashore; it is 
never too hot, it rains just enough to lay 
the dust, it is filled with green forest and 
white water and the fishing in the right 
spots is always good. And when the car 
becomes tiresome the motor cruiser opens 
up an unknown hinterland of smooth 
water and endless silent fjords where the 
deer stand and gaze fearlessly at the 
intruder, a hinterland reaching up the 
British Columbia coast clear to Alaska. 

Give me Puget Sound for the whole 
summer—and stretch the summer! 


Water 


(Continued from page 37) 


“Leaving? Right sensible! And listen,” 
the jesting voice deepened, chilled. 
“Never come back, This—‘desert’ you 
call it—isn’t healthy for you. Not 
improved yet, city fashion, twisted out of 
all likeness to the original plan. Country 
like this has feelings of its own, I’m 
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thinking. And it hates bums like you 
that fight with their unclean wits. Get 
out! Before it kills you!” 

“Do I get my tire?” Beneath the city 
man’s attempt at suave mockery was 
desperate longing to fire into that smiling 
face. But under those steady eyes he 
cringed. Just let him turn his back. 

“Do I get my tire?” he repeated. 

“Not from me.” Imperturable, Chet 
sat down on the running board. 

“Then keep it, you petty, pilfering 
hound!’ came the generous offer. “I’ve 
got three spares. Stand aside. I’ll show 
you how to put on one!” 

Tim came a little nearer. To his relief 
and satisfaction, Carson rose slowly and 
backed with cool deliberation, eyes on 
Tim, between him and the roadster, 
toward its steering wheel. Tim sidled 
closer still. 

Then—a quick move, and Chet had 
extracted the switch key from the ignition 
lock. Calmly he pocketed i it. 

“What’s the idea?” the other raged, 
now thoroughly alarmed. 

‘‘Joy-ride, maybe.” 

“Put it back!” Tim danced to the 
front of his roadster. “Give it to me, 
you—” Out ripped a foul curse. A twitch- 
ing hand fell to the bulging hip-pocket 
and clammy fingers fumbled for a grip. 

“Give up now. Or—” 

“Shoo! You’re no gun-man,” Carson 
drawled, narrowly watching Tim rather 
than the pointed weapon. Covertly his 
right hand stole toward the handle of 
the heavy sledge up-ended near the 
roadster’s step. 

“Put up your hands!” shrilled the com- 
mand. 

Chet smiled, frowning lazily. He 
gripped the sledge tightly. But the way 
he stood he could not swing it at his 
assailant. Until the latter shifted his 
position. “Nice gun that,” he temporized. 
“Yours?” 

‘“‘No—yours!”’ The shout rang with 
jeering triumph. And Tim, now feeling 
himself master of the situation, could not 
resist driving the iron into his victim’s 
soul. “Your gun,” he taunted, “and your 
beloved wife gave it to me—to me!” 

“Hell!” was the amazing answer. But 
Chet’s tense frame relaxed, seemed to sag. 
He turned his head away. Slowly he 
turned his back full upon Tim. 

There was no telling what this action 
meant. But seemingly the automatic had 
ceased, utterly, to be a menace. It aimed 
straight between the shoulders, scarcely 
two yards away— 

“Now then! My key!” 

The massive shoulders heaved. Spas- 
modically, Tim clinched his trigger finger 
once, twice, again, again— 

And simultaneously there came a roar 
that shook the timbers of the shed. Such 
a roar, at such a moment— 

“God!’’ Tim sobbed, “God!” 

That very instant Chet, his whole 
being quaking to the bursts of his rum- 
bling laughter, turned to behold a figure 
streaking out of the shed. The figure of 
Tim, bound for all outdoors! Of Tim 
wholly insensible, from the shock of his 
abysmal fiasco, to the fact that he kept 
pulling the trigger of the empty pistol he 
brandished even as he flew! 

“Sure had me sweating for a while,” 
Chet commented. “But you talked once 


? 


too much, friend Tim! 
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In All The World 
No Trip Like This 
OU'VE heard of the 
world-famous Colum- 
bia River Highway which stretches, 
smooth paved and marvelously 
scenic, 100 miles above Portland, 
through the picturesque gorge of the Columbia in the i 
Cascades, and 130 miles below, through the Coast Range, ~ vs 


to the sea. . 
America’s Greatest Outdoors Land 


And yet this is but one link in the almost 2,000 miles of scenic 
paved highways in Oregon—the land of perpetual snow peaks, glac- 
iers, evergreen forests, canyons, glorious streams, wondrous lakes and 
beautiful ocean beaches—where every outdoors sport awaits you and 
innumerable inexpensive inns, hotels and auto-camps invite you. 
The days are sunny and bright, the nights cool and invigorating. 


Commercial, industrial and agricultural opportunities are here too, to interest 
your energy and capital, for Oregon has vast resources which are just now 
developing, 

If you come by rail, theré are many routes and low summer excursion fares. 
The best and most direct motor route to Oregon, ‘‘Land of Opportunity"’, and 
all Pacific Coast resorts is via the Old Oregon Trail to Portland. 


For information on Oregon’s resorts and resources, address 


PORTLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Bureau C, Portland, Oregon 
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SMITH & WESSON ARM may 
justly be compared to a good friend 
—its qualities impress you more as you 
know it better. Balance, precision, and : 
reliability are the factors which merit the 4 
title of SUPERIOR for each Smith and 
Wesson revolver. These are the qualities 
which earn confidence through years of 


SMITH 6&2 WESSON 


Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Catalogue sent on request. Address Department E 
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No arms are genuine Smith & Wesson Arms unless 
they bear, plainly marked on the barrel, the name 
SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Western Representative: 


Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bidg., San Francisco, Cal 
= Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wasb. 
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Stillman s Freckle Cream,double action, 
not only removes all your freckles but 
whitens the skin. Gives you fresh, clear 
complexion. Guaranteed toremove 
freckle or money refunded. Most widely 
used cream in world for this purpose ‘Deli- 
cately perfumed,a pleasure to use, S0c and 
$latalldruggists. Send for free booklet 
‘“Beauty Parlor Secrets’’and read what your par- 
ticular type needs to look best. 

Stillman Co., 68. Rosemary Lane, Aurora, Ill. 


Write for“ Beauty Parlor Secrets” 



























HOW TO MAKE YOUR SHIP 
COME HOME 


A 3 months’ trial of ELBEEM, a personal ser- 
vice periodical of Sunshine and Truth for 1 
dime. Write fully what you wish to attain and 
receive a personal letter of advice and instruc- 
tion from the editor. Address 
Laura Berns Mahon, Clarkston, Wash. 


EARAKINE 
stoPSE ARACHE 


Softens the wax. Alldrugstores, or by mail 
—50c. C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit, Mich. 























Watching from the shed door, he saw 
the would-be assassin run south, wide of 
the house. This reassured him, for it was 
not a pleasant thought that Winnie should 
have to face this yellow trickster alone. 
He longed to rush to the house and shield 
her, be with her. But desperate necessity 
knew no waiting upon less stern incli- 
nations. 

Chet forcibly refrained from imagining 
what might have passed between those 
two. Equally complete as had been his 
naive trust in Winnie, when he learned 
that she had given Tim the weapon, he 
now strove to make his confidence in her 
ability to cope singlehanded with what- 
ever trickery the fugitive might yet 
attempt. It was not easy to deny him- 
self the rdle of ubiquitous protector of his 
wife and child. But the pump must run. 
He gritted his teeth and hustled. 

Tim might have lied! Stolen the gun 
while it lay still loaded! A _ sickening 
qualm seeped through Chet at the 
thought. Well, it looked as though he had 
not lied. And that was the end of that. 

Chet peered toward the terraces. He 
caught a glimpse of Winnie among the 
shrubbery. She was carrying the baby. 
All serene there, he concluded. 

The reddening sun hung low over “Car- 
son Hill.”” Thus minded of the hour, and 
of his given promise, Chet hastened to his 
tools and soberly bent to his task. 


a8 
NSIDE the house it had become 


insupportably close. The air was stale, 
a heavy, stagnant fume. And Freddie 
continued to lie as in a coma. 

She remained inert in her mother’s 
arms even when she was taken out and the 
anxious pacing along the terrace gave an 
effect—though totally illusory—of a slight 
stirring of the atmosphere. 

But the exertion made Winnie only 
seethe the more, so that the heat of her 
own body increased the child’s discom- 
fort. Reus of the house, Winnie 
bethought herself, was a clear space where 
a lawn had been. Bermuda grass had 
choked the turf, and now, in turn, was 
dwindling to mangy, spicate patches, 
scorched and sear. There she spread a 
rug for Freddie, and sat herself on the 
open hatch that led into the cellar under 
the stone room. 

It was but little better here. The 
oungster roused to beg for a cold drink. 
he cellar gave Winnie an inspiration. 

She went down the hatch and rummaged 
about the shelves of canned goods and 
preserves. With her last can of pineapple 
and one of tomatoes she climbed the steps. 

The juice of the lowly canned tomato, 
she discovered, was the more quenching. 
But although scarcely suitable for repeated 
experiments with a baby’s digestion, a 
few sips of it made Freddie rest more com- 
fortably. And Winnie herself now realized 
that she had suffered for the lack of some- 
thing liquid and cooling. She thought of 
Chet. Neither food nor drink since early 
morning! 


But what kept Tim so long? Seated 


again on the cellar hatch she gazed over 
the ranch, and southward where the trail 
to safety rounded the foot of “Carson 
Hill.” 

The dust-shot haze, where it held the 


vineyard closely hemmed, was seninns a 
ut 


copper hue by the declining sun. 
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higher in the distant sky faint roseate and 
opal radiancies unfolded playful fingers 
through the lightening murk. Far across 
the plain the mountains reappeared, like 
smouldering embers fanned to a smoke- 
filmed glow of infinite variegation. And 


presently bewildered rainbows were flung | 


from all the heavens of the world to weave 
of their mazed brilliancies a veil where- 


with to swathe the desert as with exotic | 


bridal splendor. 
kissed the soul. 
For all the hardships and denials of her 
past four years, this beauty had been one 
of Winnie’s compensations. 
seemed a mockery—now that a cruel 
mechanical freak had lost them a future 
that would have been so blessedly con- 
tent and serenely happy. Could still be, 
if only water could be raised—Impossible! 
The sumptuous pageantry affected 
Winnie strangely. Never, until this eve 


And a great beauty | 


But now it | 


of her departure, had she so keenly sensed | 
the overwhelming spell of the waste | 


places. 


In this she felt a taunt, almost, | 


for her flight. A poignant throb like a | 
stab of jealousy went through her—as if | 


this ravishing array decked out indeed a 
woman. An “other” woman _ whose 
enchantments had tangled her man in a 
web of rapturous delusions; who had lured 
and won him from her! 

\ little by a little this fancy so possessed 


her as to inflict on Winnie every agonized | 


dilemma the actuality causes womankind | 


to suffer. 
potent for their tinge of mysticism, tore 
at her heart. And now—thus ran her 


thoughts—the rival desert, in jeering | 


celebration of her leaving Chet, flaunted 


adornments never before displayed; and | 


like a bedizened harlot beckoned him to 
the sinister, abhorrent, deadly embrace— 

“Oh, but I’m going mad!” she stam- 
mered. Jumping from the hatch, Winnie 
fitted through the trees. Back to the 
mangy lawn, then to the edge of the 
terrace again, struggling to shake off the 
hysterical depression that chilled her to 
the marrow. 
her teeth chattering. And yet—in the 


spreading shadow of the hill, mean and | 
drab amid the detestable magnificence | 
before her, the desert’s treacherous pledge | 


of troth to Chet—this ranch lay like a 
shabby patch upon a Joseph’s coat. She 
fled. But though she crept beside her 
child for consolation, the rankling fancy 


of a phantom rival continued to haunt | 


her. 


THEN Tim returned. At least, these 


footsteps approaching from the south 


side of the house would not be Chet’s, she | 
prayed. How could she face her husband, | 


lacking words to state her intuitive con- | 
viction that leaving him behind was 
fraught with hideous finalities? When 
leaving had b. zome still more irrevocably | 
necessary! 

No, that stealthy tread was never 
Chet’s. But instead of reassuring her, the 
certainty precipitated so inexplicable a | 
premonition of hostile imminence that | 
she half rose and bent her body like a 
shield above the dozing child. And then 
the footfalls ceased. | 

Suddenly the sun, having found on its | 
swift nightward slant the notch in “Carson | 
Hill,’ sped a parting shaft of flame 
into the dusk behind the house. From 
where, she crouched Winnie now saw 


New doubts, none the less | 


“Absurd,” she muttered, | 














More than a tooth paste —it checks Pyorrhea 


Only One in Five 
escapes Pyorrhea 


Will that one be you? 
Be sure—use Forhan’s 


Dental statistics tell the story. Four out of five 
over forty years of age—and thousands 


younger—are victims of Pyorrhea. 


Apply the“ounce of prevention” before Nature 
warns with bleeding gums. Go to your dentist 
regularly. And brush your teeth at least twice 


a day with Forhan’s For the Gums. 


If used in time and used consistently, this safe, 
efficient, pleasant-tasting dentifrice will help 
prevent Pyorrhea or check its progress. It will 
keep your mouth clean and fresh, preserve 
your teeth and safeguard your health. Ask 


your dentist. 


There is only one tooth paste of proved efficacy 
in the treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that 
many thousands have found beneficial for years. 
For your own sake, make sure that you get it. 
Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the 
Gums. At all druggists, 35c and 60c in tubes 
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OUR money never 
went further than | 
when you put it into Hanes 
Athletics. Such comfort, | 
freedom and .coolness—a 
fit that feels just right. | 
Look over the Hanes 
points shown above. Here 
are five reasons why men 
everywhere have come to 
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“pays to say Hanes” and Full Cut 
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The end of the summer 
will tell the story of Hanes value. Wash-day after 
wash-day, rough and ready summer wear—Hanes still 
looks, still feels, still fits the same. Then you will 
know how safe we are in guaranteeing absolutely every 
stitch, thread and button. 

Go in to your dealer’s to-day and say “Hanes.” 
Feel the fabric, look over the workmanship. You'll 
know that the price—a dollar—can’t be matched. 

Youngsters can be outfitted in Hanes too. And how 
they wear! Boys from 2 to 16 years—sizes 20 to 34. 


Read this guarantee: We guarantee Hanes Underwear abso- 
lutely—every thread, stitch and button. We guarantee to return 
your money or give you a new garment if any seam breaks. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office, 366 Broadway 
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Tim’s grotesquely elongated shadow. He 
was leaning forward, peering cautiously 
through the screen door into the living- 
room, she judged by his position. Why 
was he doing that? And what had hap- 
pened down below to keep him so long 
and send him sneaking back like this? 
His arm stole up. From his clenched fist 
protruded—the silhouette was clear—the 
automatic, gripped by the muzzle. Then 
—the light snapped out as suddenly, and 
darkness, complete by contrast, held a 
poised fist suspended for a crushing blow. 


Pyne staggered to her feet. The 
cartridges! Her mind flashed warning 
of his purpose. They were in her bag. Not 
safe, though, if she left him time for 
search. She ran toward the house. He 
was gone—inside? She stopped to listen. 
But not a sound! 

“Tim!” she called. “Tim!” 

A shuffling noise, heavy steps. 
he stood beside the screen door. 

“So here you are!” His growl was 
almost threatening. “What are you sneak- 
ing about for? Didn’t you hear me come? 

did. I was out there with the rill 
on the lawn.” 

“Well, if you heard me, why didn’t you 
call?” 

“T thought you’d come. I—I didn’t 
know. Then all of a sudden—Why did 
you—did you creep in here so—so 
queerly?” 

“How—queerly?” 

“The sun—I saw your shadow, with the 
gun—held like a club.” 

Winnie could not see his startled eyes, 
the way he stood, well inside the room, 
away from the door. And he managed to 
control his voice. 

“Why not that way?” he sneered. 

“But why at all?” she pursued bravely. 

“Say! Did I know who might be laying 
here for me?” And answering this query, 
he added, ‘‘Chet might have run up here 
a dozen times since I left him.” 

“Run up here? Why? Oh—because 
es took your car. Did he see you take 
tr’ 

“He did not!” 

There was a peculiar undertone in 
Tim’s remarks that puzzled her. “But 
you did take it?” she pressed. ‘‘Where 
did you leave it?” 

‘Beyond the turn.” He pointed south. 
“Pushed it out. Look at me.” He came 
forward now, showing the dust smears on 


Then 


im 
“] slipped and fell all over the trail. 
What f went in for is a brush. Got one 


handy 

othen you had no words? No—fuss?”’ 
she asked nervously. 

“Cheer up! Not a trace! I wouldn’t 


have let it come to words anyhow. Let 
alone blows!”’ he snickered. 

“T’ll get you a brush,” Winnie spoke, 
obviously relieved. She went in. No, he 
had not found the cartridges, she saw. 
She trembled, though, Jest her precaution 
had been found out. What would he do if 
it had? 

“But I did speak to him,” Tim vouch- 
safed. “He popped out of his hole for a 
I don’t believe he’d mind being 
left. The way he talked, it sounded as if 
he’s crazy to be here alone.” 

“What makes you think so?” she stam- 
mered. 


“The stuff he raved. About this—this 
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desert. He talked about it as if it were a 
holy ghost, or a sacred cow or something. 
You shouldn’t come near it unless you 
love it. Kiss its dirty snout or get out. |, 
Or it would sure horn you out. Then he | 
crawled back.” 

“Did he say anything like that?” 
Winnie gasped. 

“Certainly! That was the sense of it. 
How’s Freddie?” 

“A little better.” Then, “Stay for love 
of—It,” Winnie murmured softly. 

“But say,” Tim offered engagingly, 
“talking about cows, you wait till I run 
up hill and chase your dairy down. You 
milk her, don’t you?” 

“Very often. That’s nice of you, Tim. 
| am glad you thought of it. For I hadn’t, 
I’m ashamed to say.” 

“Oh, not at all. I had all that planned 
on my way back from—the car. Yes, and 
another little surprise, too,” he chuckled. 

“Just you wait and see.’ 

He went out. Unbrushed, it suddenly 
occurred to Winnie. She ran to the door. 
Already Tim was striding up the torrid 
hillside. He was hurrying, but there was 
something of a jaunty swagger to his gait. 
All at once he threw back his head and 
guifawed. 

Winnie forced herself to deny any sig- 
nificance to his behavior, and to keep from 
mulling over what might be hid behind 
Tim’s glib pretext of the brush. Had he 
or had he not discovered that the gun was 
not loaded? If he had, why hadn’t he 
re proached her? But all this worrying 
wasn’t any use, she decided with a shrug. 
Nevertheless, she retrieved the cartridge 
clip and bestowed it about her person 
after the manner peculiar to pocketless 
femininity. 

Then she returned to Freddie. The 
youngster seemed more alive. She coaxed 
for a nap “‘on the big bed.” 


WHEN Winnie came outside once 
more, twilight hung black under the 
terrace trees. The cow lowed, far up the 
hill. Across the vineyard a light showed 


through the pump shed door. The truck 
lamps, she thought. So he was still 
working. And still no water. And soon it 


would be dark. 

Yet more alluring, now dreamily aglow 
with subtly grayed and tenderly mellowed 
shades of the earlier multicolored bril- 
liance, the desert lay awaiting, like a 
love-mad witch, the mystic orgies of the 
night. Resolutely Winnie faced away, 
determined to close her mind against all 
distressing speculations. As to her recent 
fancy, she had been simply half hysterical. 
No more of that, she promised herself. 

And yet? Something holy! To him! 
You had to kiss it—or it drove you out! 
And Chet would stay— 

Oh, if she only might perceive how to 
choose! her heart cried out. Was there no 
sign-post anywhere in all this tangle? 
How could cold reason point the way! 
Then the impulsive dictate of one’s 
nature? Or—? Winnie knelt and 
prayed— 

The lowing of the cow, now at the bars 
on the upper terrace roused her. A little 
later she sat milking. Nearby the mules 
were fidgeting. They snorted, ill at ease. 
Thirsty, she thought, poor beasts. They 
never came down without being literally 
dragged. She watched for Tim, feeling 
curiously detached from this whole matter 
























































The Boat Motor 
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NEAT AND TRIM as a new spark plug 
—glistening aluminum, set off by bright, blue 
cylinders—the Sport Twin looks its part as 
“Lightweight Champion.” 


Its 40 pounds of clever engineering 
develop a world of power and 
speed, quietly and smoothly. It 
starts at the first pull of the Easy 
Starter, and runs for hours on 
one gallon of gasoline. Built-in- 
flywheel magneto—no batteries. 


See your dealer. Write for catalog. 
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—all the difference 
between just an ordinary cigarette 
and—FATIMA, 


blend in cigarette history. 
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How to care for 


Dall Hair 


You cannot expect hair which is naturally 
devoid of lustre to look brilliant or excep- 
tionally bright after an ordinary shampoo 
You must use a shampoo that is different— 
a sham that will add real beauty to your 
hair OLDEN GLINT Shampoo. This 
shampoo will make your hair look so much 
prettier, so much more attractive, that you 
will just love to fuss with it. In addition to 
the clean freshness any good shampoo gives 
it offers something unusual, something new, 
something more than a promise. This 
*“*something™’ is a secret you Il discover with 
your first Golden Glint Shampoo. 25¢ a 
package at toilet counters or direct. * * * 
Ba W. Kosi Co., 650 Rainier Ave., Seattle 
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RADIANT HEALTH FOR YOU! 


Perfect chresiation of your blood, with ~—— < v gor, is greatly 


BAILEY’S 
Rubber Bath anc 
Flesh Brush 


leanses thoroughly 

Invigorates 

Strengthens 

Quiets the nerves 
Made of a solid piece 
of rubber having on its 
face short, flat-ended 
studs of rubber. Fric- 
tion is applied in effect- 
ive manner, without 
the harshness of bristle 
brushes. Soft for ten- 
derest skins. 
Ward off old age! Keep 
your circulation stimu- 
lated. Order now. 
$1.50 postpaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 
Folder of Bailey’s Complexion 
Brush and other Bailey fam- 
ous rubber products free. 


Cc. J. BAILEY CO., Dept. D-3 
88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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of their going. Yet, the hour had come 
to start their journey. 


TIM was on top of “Carson Hill.” He 
was coming from the other side, and 
heading for the notch. 

The going was atrocious; a stubbly 
matted growth, wherever rocks did not 
jutup. But the tinder-dry crunch under- 
foot was a pleasing sound. Advance pay- 
ment, as it were, for the trouble he had 
been taking to prepare the surprise for 
Winnie. promise was a promise, he 
reflected, and beauty will be served. As 
an earnest of his devoted service he had 
already chased down the cow. Quite of a 
waggish turn was Mr. Timothy Lesh- 
baugh’s mood 

Immovably self-centered must be the 
exaltation of the ego which could ignore 
the crisis passed through in the pump 
shed. A stronger soul than Tim’s might 
well have been turned, by a fiasco less 
complete, from a purpose not so precari- 
ous. But though an earthquake will 
demolish a tower of stone, a mound of 
moulded jelly it will merely set aquivering. 
And when the shocks are over, it is the 
gelatinous mess that stands while the 
masonry has crumbled. Still, from this 
generalization it should not be concluded 
that Tim entertained the remotest sus- 
picion of his resemblance to an animated 
form of the gluey substance. 

No, quite the contrary. His musings 
were most cordial company on his lonely 
stroll. They praised him fulsomely, and 
they were upon this order: 

A good general will put to tactical 
advantage even a rout. Now a certain 
retreat from a certain pump shed had been 
the superlative of a rout. Yet here he 
was, advancing once more against his 
objective—and none but he knew how 
irresistibly—according to a _ stratagem 
derived from nothing less than the crush- 
ing defeat endured scarcely two hours ago. 
Thus, truly, he had proved his bold, 
Napoleonic intellect. Only consider: 
Chance had led his precipitate departure 
southward. Then, pursuit lacking, his 
returning wits had instantly explained 
that he had come this far only to hide his 
car in the bend of the trail. This at once 
made plausible his return to Winnie from 
that direction. Thus well begun, all 
further steps in his carefully-planned 
reprisal had followed successfully, as far 
as the surprise he had just finished pre- 
paring. 

Here he was interrupted in his delight- 
fully heartening recapitulation of events 
ents of his own brilliant ordering!” 
Turning into the notch at the tall out- 
cropping, a clamor of stampeding hoofs 
pressed him into cover close against the 
rock. The ranch mules, exhibiting the de- 
testably self-willed caprice of their species, 
dodged past him across the hilltop. On 
the point of scampering down the farther 
slope, however, he saw them stop short, 
forelegs braced. They whirled about, 
lashed out with wicked hindquarters, laid 
back their ears and snorted, panicky. 
Quite as they should, their audience of 
one remarked. 

Briefly they trotted about, reconnoiter- 
ing with anxious sniffs. Then, evidently 
scenting danger threatening from below, 
they galloped back, tails high, into the 
notch; and past Tim, down the home trail. 
Well satisfied, by their testimony that the 
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P ERFECTLY*NATU RAL 
One shade for all complexions 


To be worthy of the name a_ It puts the charming, natural bloom 
beautifier must bring about a__ of youth on the cheeks of every type. 
perfectly natural result. Pum- From your druggist or department 
Kin Rouge, the famous one- store, or order from The Owl Drug 
shade creation does just that. Co., 611 Mission St., San Francisco 


75c. a box prepaid anywhere in the U. S. 








SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 





$1-50 


75¢ 
With mirror and puff Gr The Ou p D & Pum-Kin Double Compact 


REG.U.S Par Orr. 
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During these warm hatless days 
—while walking, golfing, playing 
tennis, motoring—or when pur- 
suing any other outdoor sport. 
you can derive great comfort by 
wearing a 


DucoBeele 


HUMAN HAIR NET 


If you have bobbed hair, you will find 
it of particulzr advant>ge. It will keep 
the hair from flying about and give you 
that comely, well groomed look that 
everybody admires. 


WOMEN EVERYWHERE 
PREFER DURO BELLE 


It is the best human hair net made. 
The lustre and natural shades blend 
perfectly with the human hair. Comes 
in all shades, single mesh for evening 
wear—double mesh for out of doors. 


Ask Your Dealer to Show You the 
Duro Belle Dozen Sanitary Package 


“This is the 


Envelope 
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National Trading Co. 


630 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





Branches 


411 Central Bldg., Portland. Oregon 
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surprise would be effective, Tim followed 


| the animals. 
| 


His next step, he reviewed, was the 
reloading of the automatic. The matter 


| should presently be referred to Winnie. 


The surprise he had in store would readily 
persuade her to lend a helping hand at 
that little ceremony. He felt sure of it. 
All in due course! But he must swerve 
from his minutely pre-arranged design no 
more, he warned himself. 

He had, just once. And nearly to his 
undoing. That was on his return to the 


| house, when, finding it empty, he had 


been tempted to search for the cartridges 
—and had been almost caught. The man- 
ner of his turning the lady’s inquisition 
to good account, however, was merely 
added proof of his good generalship. 

The hoof-worn trail he was following 
led into a gulley which, Tim figured, must 
be the one opening on the upper terrace 
near the house. Now it dropped, abruptly, 
between steep walls of drab, stone-hard 
soil, fantastically sculptured by the ele- 
ments. On either side dense patches of des- 
iccated brush clung to the creviced scarps, 
like kindling ready heaped for a gigantic 
pyre. Penned shadows here deepened 


| the twilight gloom almost to darkness. 


Behind him, through the notch, Tim 
saw a single crimson brand still flaming in 
the western sky. It waved to him a por- 
tent as of far-spreading conflagrations. 
The tongue of fire seemed to touch and 


| kindle the dry brush at the far end of this 
| gully littered with inflammable material; 


seemed likely to convert at any moment 
the deep and narrow cut through which 
he now was hurrying, into a death trap, a 
roaring furnace to incinerate him. Or into 
a fuse that would conduct destruction 
lightning-swift toward the house, even 
before he could have left it—Tim shud- 
dered. 

Then something touched him. A creep- 
ing terror sapped his spine. Again he felt 
it. A hot breath, on the back of his neck. 
A forerunner of the whipping night winds 
that did occasionally persist well into the 
summer, he had learned. This too, then, 
he thought. Not alone piled kindling, but 
a high wind also! 

By a strange process of inverted reason- 
ing these adventitious circumstances, 
entering uninvited into his program, 
alarmed him. It smacked of wanton over- 


| doing, of speeding up events beyond his 


ordering or controlling. It seemed an 
ominous warning that his weapons of 
reprisal might turn against himself. And 
a nameless fear possessed him and forced 
from him the silent vow to exert his very 
utmost effort. For further bungling left 


| no alternative but death. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


June 
By Sarah Ruth rauff 


June is a lovely lady 

With a grass green petticoat 

And a Dolly Varden polonaise 

Covered with roses, 

A rose-decked bonnet 

On her powdered curls. 

And O, I dread to see the back of that 
rose-decked bonnet, 

And she’s going—going— 

Following the year. 








it does one thing 
well 





Sani-FLusH cleans and purifies 
the toilet bowl and hidden trap 
—it was made for that particu- 
lar purpose—and it does that 
one job better than you can by 
any other means. 


Sani-Flush removes all stains 
and incrustations. Sanitizes the 
unhealthful trap, too, without 
injury to plumbing connections. 
Destroys all foul odors. 

No scrubbing. No hard work. 
Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the bowl—follow directions on 
the can—and flush. Always keep 
a can handy in the bathroom. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your 
grocery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Reg US. Pat. O 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
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South Sea Glamor 


Dale Collins has written a new series of stories 
of the South Pacific for Sunset. They have 
romance and adventure, every one. The first 
will appear in the July issue. It is called 
“Runa,” and you'll enjoy it. 














Teach Children 
To Use 


Cuticura 


Soothes and Heals 
Rashes and Irritations 
Cuticura Soap Keeps the Skin Clear 
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MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


you CAN make $1 to $2 an hour writing show 
cards at home in your spare time. i 


Quickl 
and easily learned by our new simple sauteed. ; 
No canvassing or soliciting. Weshow you how, 
guarantee you work at home no matter where 
you live and pay you cash each week. Full par- 


ticulars and klet free. Write to-day. 

AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LTD. 

Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, $1,000,000 
«* Adams Bldg. oronto, Canada 


































The Pros pector 

(Continued from page 14) 
a dim glow among the trees on the moun- 
tain slope above our home. My brother 
and I investigated and found a tall, bony 
man, nearly sixty, reclining by a camp 
fire. Two crutches lay by his side and we 
recognized him as Allen Chandler, a pros- 
pector. My parents had known of him 
since the fifties, for it was during that 
period that he had been twice crippled 
while working a mining claim. He greeted 
us cheerily and gave the information 
that he had worked so hard that he was 
unable to reach his cabin. He had not 
tasted food since breakfast, but he pro- 
tested when we insisted on bringing him 
a meal. 

Chandler’s prospect tunnel was a mile 
and a quarter up the mountain from his 
cabin, and he could not take a step with- 
out the aid of crutches. Lack of water 
precluded the possibility of camping closer, 
and three hours was the best time he 
could make in walking to his work. He 
used many ingenious devises to aid him 
in working alone, and the progress he 
made in spite of his many handicaps was 
truly astonishing. 

Chandler did most of his work while 
kneeling, and he had straps attached to 
his crutches through which he looped the 
handles of the wheelbarrow which he used 
in removing the dirt from his tunnel. 
Every prospector who investigated his 
claim could find no surface indications 
that showed possibilities of a mine, yet 
Chandler was thoroughly convinced that 
a rich gravel channel lay beneath the 
mountain. To uncover the secret neces- 
sitated a long tunnel and considerable.ex- 
pense for powder and timber. His tunnel 
lengthened so slowly that it was evident 
that years of toil lay between him and his 
golden dreams. However, he grimly clung 
to his task. 

Deep snow came early that year and 
Chandler was poorly prepared to meet the 
rigors of a hard winter. His cabin was 
eight feet square and he had no stove. 
There was no window, and his narrow 
bunk was built against the wall opposite 
the door. The balance of the room was 
piled to the ceiling with boxes containing 
books. There was just a narrow space 
through which he edged from the doorway 
to his bed. His cabin was in the heavy 
timber close to a trail, and all winter long 
a fire blazed a few feet from the door. 
Clouds of smoke usually swirled toward 
the space where Chandler sat between fire 
and doorway. His seat was a box, and 
he seldom moved his position, but swayed 
his body to the thinnest part of the smoke 
cloud and usually held one or both hands 
palm outward before his face. While there 
was plenty of good wood close at hand it 
required much work each day for him to 
secure sufficient for his needs. 

The balance of the time he spent in 
reading, if alone, or in expounding his 
ideas on different subjects if he had a 
visitor. My duties took me past his cabin 
nearly every day and sometimes during 
the evenings. Often at night I would see 
him with body bent toward the camp fire 
blaze intently reading, and I would silently 
approach. Usuallyit was his well worn Bible 
which so deeply absorbed his attention, 
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Go to any electrical con- 
tractor or retailer who 


displays the “Check” Seal 


The Electrical “How” for Householders 


IN THE interests of better electrical service, we publish the 
Electrical “‘How” for Householders, a booklet which de- 
scribes and illustrates the latest and most efficient methods 
for the use of electricity. 

Every householder should have a copy. If you are plan- 
ning a house, the Electrical ‘‘How” for Householders will 
be of inestimable value in giving the essentials for real elec- 
trical service. If you are renting or are already established 
in your own home, it will give practical suggestions for 
obtaining greater efficiency and comfort from the electrical 
system you have. 

Fill out this coupon and mail it to our nearest office to- 
day. It will bring you this valuable booklet without obliga- 
tion. 

Or visit your nearest “Check” Seal contractor or retailer. 
He will be glad to furnish you a booklet and go over your 
electrical requirements with you. 


PACIFIC STATES | 
ELECTRIC COMPANY , 


SAN FRANCISCO-LOS ANGELES: OAKLAND: PORTLAND 
SEATTLE-SPOKANE 
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“Spare Time” 


Turn it into Dol- | 
lars. Others are do- Remove Them | 
- ; ‘ uble Streng 
ing it with our New | _sThis preparation for the treatment of freckles is so 
. . | successful in removing freckles and giving a clear. 
su bsc rip tion offer. beautiful complexion that it is sold under guarantee 
W ‘ | to refund the money if it fails. 
rite today for NEW | Don’t hide your freckles under a veil; get an ounce 
] d f | of Othine and remove them. Even the first few 
p an an proo e applications should show a wonderful improvement. 
some of the lighter freckles vanishing entirely. 
SUNSET MAGAZINE, Inc. Be sure to ask the druggist for the double-strength 
Ins. Dept. 460 Fourth St. —* is this that is sold on the money-back 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. * 


FRECKLES 


Don’t Hide Them With a Veil; 
Remove Them With Othine— 
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The OPEN ROAD 


—its allurements are greatest in the Far 
West, Nature's greatest playground. It 
leads to the national parks, to mountain 
lakes and fastnesses; to the best fishing and 
hunting and the most impressive scenery; 
to thousands of delightful camping spots 
and the free auto camps provided by enter- 
prising and_ hospitable Western cities and 
towns. 


Ask the Sunset Guide Post 


for any information you need about the 
places you want to visit—railroad or steam- 
ship fares, accommodations, automobile 
routes, “what to take,” if you are touring or 
camping; any of the questions about your 
Summer vacation that naturally arise. 
Sunset Guide Post Service 
is Free 
—it is not a booklet, but a specialized, 
individual service. Write your inquiry 
TODAY and enclose a 2c stamp. 
THE SUNSET GUIDE POST 
460 Fourth Street, 


San Franeisco, 
California 
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yet he nia it only with the s ‘obioot of 
picking it to pieces. For Tom Paine’s 
and Bob Ingersoll’s writings held first 
place among his precious books. Next to 
mining, religion and philosophy were his 
favorite subjects, and when excited his 
heavy voice rose to a dramatic pitch. He 
guid be heard at a long distance and soon 
all unusual sounds were passed off by the 
neighbors with the remark “It’s Chandler 
orating.” 

Throughout the winter Chandler was 
almost entirely dependent on charity. | 
am sure that before his circumstances be- 
came fully known there were times when 
for several days at a stretch he was prac- 
tically without food. He had a horror of 
being sent to the county hospital where 
so many of the old prospectors, broken in 
health, passed their last days. He con- 
cealed his hunger and resolutely steeled 
himself against the rheumatic pains which 
gripped him so hard at times that he 
could scarcely rise from his seat. Not a 
word of complaint did he utter, and what- 
ever his misery you were always assured 
of a cheerful greeting. 


A Dream of Millions 


He lived in a world of rosy dreams, for 
his storehouse of gold was to him a 
reality. With a wave of his hand, he flung 
aside all the hardships of his life as just 
petty annoyances which must be endured 
for a space of time. He accepted the food 
you gave him with the condescension of a 
king, and somehow you felt that the favor 
was yours and not his. He would impress 
on you that your reward would be great 
just as soon as his tunnel tapped that bed 
of gold beneath the mountain. You must 


visit him as an honored guest at the man-’ 


sion which he would build, showing you 
the crude tracing of its design. 

It was when the spring thaws came and 
the snow turned to mush that one even- 
ing Chandler’s brother and nephew from 
the East came to the house. They spent 
several hours at Allen Chandler’s camp 
fire that evening and returned to our 
house for supper and bed. Again they 
visited him the next morning, and I accom- 
panied them to assist in carrying some 
food. At our approach he placed blocks 
of wood that we might be seated and we 
were received with all the grace and geni- 
ality of the cultured host. It was evident 
that the visiting brother wished to give 
assistance, but Allen countered him at 
every turn. The brother told of his well 
kept farm; of money lying idle in the 
bank; of his desire that they pass their 
last days together. The brother had 
spoken im figures of thousands, and Allen 
came back with millions. His brother’s 
generosity had touched him, and Allen 
grandly offered to share the riches of his 
mine and the pleasure of his future palace. 

“T shall never go back except in proper 
style. When I have the gold which lies 
buried i in that mountain,” he said, point- 
ing, “I will pay you a long visit. But if 
I went now I would be so discontented in 
a week that if there was no other way I 
would crawl every step on hands and 
knees to reach this place again.’ 

_While Allen warmed toward his rela- 
tives and seemed to enjoy their visit very 
much, he held them with a barrier of pride 
they could not penetrate. At their de- 
parture he balanced on one crutch with 
a cheerful smile and held his head proudly 




















































































rua as anything 
ve on the Atlantic 


¥ Luxurious hotels plying between Vancouver, 

B. C., and Japan, China, and Manila—hotels 

wherein you find the highest standards of per- 

te sonal service from both white and Asiatic stew- 
a ards—hotels which offer excellent beds instead 
of berths—single staterooms or suites like private 

apartments. Such are the Canadian Pacific. 


Empresses of the Pacific 


—the largest, fastest, and finest ships on the 
Pacific. The Empress of Canada (32,300 dis- 
placement and 21,500 gross tons) and Empress of 
Australia (32,800 displacement and 21,850 gross 
tons) were commissioned in 1922. These with 
the Empress of Asia and Empress of Russia offer 
you de luxe service to the Orient. And it costs 
no more on these big ships. 


Full information from any Canadian Pacific 
agent. Offices everywhere. In Los Angeles, 
605 S. Spring St.; San Francisco, 675 Market 
St.; Portland, 55 Third St.; Seattle, 608 Sec- 
ond Ave.; Chicago, 71 E. Jackson; New York, 
44th and Madison; Montreal, 141 St. James St. 


Canadian Pacific 


It Spans the World 
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PERFECTION BOOK® Have a Satin Smooth 
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Perfection Book, a 
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One of the many good reasons 
for that is the fact that all Bel- 
knap Stencils are made of fibro- 
type mounted in a little frame 
of tough cardboard. They are 
almost as light and compact as 
the regulation record or index 
card. Thousands of them can 
be stored in small space and 
they can be easily handled in 
quantity by any boy or girl. 
Belknap Machines in them- 
selves are anything but bulky 
or cumbersome. 


Every Ounce of Unnec- 
essary Weight 


Every Inch of Unessential 
Material 


Has been eliminated 
from all 


Belknap Equipment 


Every Belknap Machine is just 
as intrinsically an office machine 
as the typewriter and the me- 
chanical calculator. 


The Belknap Addressing Sys- 
tem has forty-five years of 
specialized knowledge and expe- 
rience built right into it. It is 
scientifically correct in princi- 
ple. It is practical in operation 


It offers a machine and a system 
of keeping and using lists that 
means a broader field of activity 
for every business—no matter 
how large, no matter how small. 


Our nearest representative will 
be pleased to demonstrate these 
facts to you. 


‘No ifs or perhaps—the best are 
Belknaps”’ 


Rapid Addressing 
Machine Co. 


BELKNAP SYSTEM 


49-S West 23rd Street, New York 

535 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 

845 Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


Member of the National Association of 
Office Appliar.ce Manufacturers 





up. The brother had failed at every in- 
timate approach and he sadly departed 
after leaving money with my folks suf- 
ficient to keep Allen from actual want for 
some time. 

Just as soon as the weather permitted, 
Chandler again toiled in his tunnel. At 
times he cut wood or burned charcoal and 
earned a few dollars. Thus for the next 


his mode of life, and that ancient river 
channel was still far beyond the tunnel’s 
end. However, his dreams were as bright 
as on the day he first swung his pick at 
the breast of the grim mountain. In the 
fall of that year he became seriously ill 
and the county authorities took charge of 
his case. We placed him on some bed- 
ding in the bottom of a wagon and he 
roused himself to bid us good-by in his 
usual cheerful manner. Two days later 
the lure of gold had ceased to trouble him. 


| This is the second of a series of articles 
by Mr. Jones on the subject of gold. The 


third will appear in an early issue. 
—The Editors. 








| The Book Corner 


(Continued from page 33) 


been any. The title, of course, is enough 
to give fair warning of what is to come 
but we confess that we weren’t half 
prepared. Now that we have read Mr. 
Mason’s book we understand why the 
Bab Ballads were the natural source to 
which to turn when the author went in 
| search of a title. Mr. Mason is spiritual 
kin to W. S. Gilbert without doubt. He 
| goes at his stories in exactly the same 
| puckish spirit, the identical “irregardless” 
frame of mind in which the “Nancy Bell” 
and our own favorite the ballad of Gentle 
Alice Brown must have been conceived 
|—not to mention “Pinafore,” ‘The 
| Mik ido” and last but not least, “Patience.” 
Mr. Mason, inconceivably enough, is a 
deep-water sailor too. That’s what makes 
his hilarity in the face of the seaman’s 
most serious topic all the more unbeliev- 
| able. How he can poke such irresistible 
fun and at the same time maintain so 
| 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| solemn a countenance about it, too, is 
totally beyond us—although, on second 
thought, this is a typically American brand 
of humor and we should be used to it by 
this time. This brings us to our neat con- 
cluding remark which, though we can not 
see for the life of us why the same thought 
won’t strike every one who reads the book, 
nevertheless impresses us afresh each time 
we think of it as perhaps the soundest 











critical pronouncement we have ever 
written, viz., that if Mark Twain had 
written short stories about the sea they 
would have been extraordinarily like these 
of Mr. Mason’s. 

While we are manufacturing metaphors 
about authors we find ourselves reminded 
of the fact that when we had read John 
Ressich’s ‘‘Voices In The Wilderness” 


(Dutton) we laid the book down and 
exclaimed very positively, “A British O. 
Henry!” Now that we look back at the 
volume with a little perspective to help 
matters along we are not quite so sure. 
In the first place we don’t know posi- 

















three years he lived without a change in | 
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—in California— 


Every month in the year, Yosemite 
National Park, in California, extends its 
welcome to all travelers, to enjoy the excep- 
tional beauty and majesty of its world fam- 
ous natural wonders,—its motor tours, trail 
riding, summer and winter recreations, and 
mountain climbing. 

_The new “Y TS” Tour, 156 miles by 
rail and 240 miles by motor car, offers a 
special attraction this year, between June | 
and October I, reaching all main points of 
interest, including Merced River Canyon, 
Yosemite Valley, Hetch Hetchy Valley, 
Inspiration Point, Mariposa Grove of 6600 
Big Trees, Wawona Point, and (after = 
15) Glacier Point and Overhanging Rock, at 
a cost of $35.00 for round trip transportation 
from Merced, California, where all main line 
railroad tickets permit free stopovers. 
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the second place his stories are only 
superficially like O. Henry anyway. True, 
they have all the snap and sparkle of the 
American author’s style. They have 
(occasionally) the trick ending that jolts 
you clear to your heels, Henry’ s 
specialty. The race-track bookie’s story, 
“Scots Wha Hae,” is almost inescapably 
reminiscent of ““The Gentle Grafter,”’ once 
you forget or translate the dialect. 

But otherwhere the resemblance fades. 
Possibly, if you could conceive of an 
Henry reincarnated, rarefied by some 
intense flame before re-assuming earthly 
form and then, after an English bringing- 
up, deciding to write short stories, then 
such an O. Henry might have written these 
tales. However this may not give mn 
much of a notion of the book after all: 
which case we recommend that your ale 
ment take a whack at it on its own hook. 
We can certainly vouch for the volume’s 
readability. 


A Novel of the Too-Rich 


WEN JOHNSON’S new novel, “Blue 
Blood” (Little, Brown), is, the jacket 
tells us, being widely and hotly discussed. 
Mr. Johnson has chosen for his back- 
ground what purports to be present-day 
New York’s smart set. There is a Wall 
Street millionaire (or billionaire, we forget 
which) broken by and in the pow-urr of 
the he-man Westerner who has fought his 
way to millions and the control of other 
men’s destinies. ‘There are other con- 
ventional and accustomed types, includ- 
ing (mercifully only a brief “‘bit”’) a news- 
paper man that never was on land or sea. 
But there is also Rita Kilblaine. And 
Rita makes “Blue Blood” almost a 
worthwhile novel. The author has done 
tremendously well with her, though he has 
contrasted her a little too obviously with 
her weak, selfish mother and vain sister, 
and it is due to Rita alone that the book 
holds together at all. Most of the rest of 
the story is pure hokum even though some 
of it is good hokum—spots such as the 
pistol shot behind the closed door when 
Dan Haggerty (you’d know he was the 
Man from Montana by his name wouldn’t 
you’), alone with his rival, fires a blank 
cartridge to discover which of them Rita 
really loves. 

That the book will be read we have no 
doubt. As stories go it is all well enough. 
Perhaps it is even beyond the average 
run. But why it should be discussed 
either widely or hotly we are unable to 
see. 


California to the Fore Again 
J ALLAN DUNN has tried an inter- 


. esting experiment with “The Water- 
Bearer” (Dodd, Mead). What is more, 
he has wholly succeeded. He has written 
a novel—an entertaining and entirely 
satisfactory novel—about a great city’s 
water-supply problem. 

hile his city is plainly enough San 
Francisco though the author disguises it 
thinly under another name, the reader 
does not need to know this to enjoy him- 
self and the book. Overshadowing the 
problem of the water, transcending mere 
local bound, it is primarily two things—a 
California story and a love story: It 
succeeds in being both of these things in 
an absolutely irreproachable manner. 
One thing in the story especially tickled 
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slopes of Mt. Edith Cavell. 


Jasper National Park, 4,400 square miles, is the largest 
national park in America. Visit it this summer and see the 
sunrise silver a hundred snowy peaks. Jasper Park Lodge 
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us. Mr. Dunn, with a sly wink, takes a 
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gentle fling at something or some one, we 
are not very sure what or whom, in the 
downhill slide of the wastrel Ted. This 
rascal who almost (but not quite) euchres 
the young water engineer out of his job 
and his girl, derives his rascality from 
drinking bootleg whisky! We are not 
quite certain, either, whether or not there 
is a moral connected with this. If there 
is, far be it from us to try to point it 
since the author doesn’t do it himself. 
If you read the story—and we'll guarantee 
it pleasant reading—you may figure it out 
for yourself. 


The Book of Blanche. 
Richardson. Little, Brown. 

A spiritually strong girl patient and a 
somewhat neurotic doctor play out an 
intensely dramatic story. 

The Gay Ones. By Charles Hanson 
Towne. Century. 

A swift tale of the modern swiftest, 
smartest set. Mr. Towne lets the pursuit- 
of-pleasure moral point itself without 
straining for the effect. 

Songs of the Sea and Sailors’ Chanteys. 
Compiled by Robert Frothingham. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. 

A salty collection of sea and sailor poems 
and chanteys, with the latter accompanied 
by the music to which they are sung. 

roi Life. The Peasant Anissia. Duffield 

0. 

One of those “human documents’ the 
intelligentzia adore to rave about; for plain 
folks extremely distressing and dull reading 
which tells the unlovely tale of a Russian 
peasant and explains why Russians oppose 
restricted immigration to America. 

The Thirteenth Letter. By Natalie Sum- 
ner Lincoln. Appleton. 

One hundred per cent mystery in Wash- 
ington, D. C., with a refugee Russian prince, 
a murder and a crown jewel to make the un- 
raveling of the postage-stamp code inter- 
esting. 

What the Butler Winked At. 
Horne. Seltzer. 

You may believe this is a genuine human 
document or you may not, as you please. At 
any rate you will get an dacdllont idea, told 
in the first person, of what it used to mean to 
be “‘in service” with what Horne calls “the 
gentry.” 

Two Thousand Miles Through Chile. 
By Earl Chapin May: Century. 

Rather much of Mr. May and the persons 
and personages he chances to meet on his 
travels, but hits some high spots neverthe- 
less.. Good travel stuff. 
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By Eric 





Donnie Boy Goes to 
the Bridge Club 


By Edna Brayton 


OW do you do, Mrs. Mills. Good 

afternoon, everybody. Waiting 

for me? Yes, I know that I am 

dreadfully late, but it. is all the 
fault of that stupid Hilda. I told her to 
keep Donnie in the kitchen until I had 
gone, but the careless creature let him out 
just as I was slipping through the door. 
I was so angry with her . Donnie 
oy, take off your cap, dear. 

“Of course he wouldn’t let me come, 
then. He just lay on the floor and scream- 
ed until I took off my hat and gloves. He 
is such a nervous child. I have repeatedly 





explained to Hilda that these nerve spasms 
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are injurious to a child’s health, and that 
that is why I never let Donnie know when 
] am going out, but she doesn’t seem to 
understand. Where do I play? 
Here? . . . Come, sweetheart, sit 
beside mother and be a good boy. 

“As I was saying, I didn’t know what 
todo. I knew that it was too late for Mrs. 
Mills to get a substitute, and I was dread- 
fully worried. Finally I suggested that 
we both come and Donnie agreed at once. 
That is one of his most lovable traits—he 
always gives up so easily. And he has 
promised mother to be a good boy and not 
bother the ladies, haven’t you, little man? 

“What pretty tally cards! Hand paint- 
ed. “Mrs. Mills is so artistic! . No, 
Donnie, mother wants to keep the pretty 
card. . . Hush, dear. Baby 
boy! Do keep still! Really, I 
suppose that I ought to let him take it. 
The poor child has to have something with 
which to amuse himself. Here, 
dear, now don’t bend mother’s pretty 
card, No, no, precious, don’t 
put it in your mouth! It will make you 
ill. 

“It is your deal, Bertha. ; = do 
hope that I have better luck than I did 
last week. ' No, no, little boy, 
don’t take the pencil, the lady needs it to 
keep the score. . . . Put it back, 
little man. . Donald! Do you 
want mother to spank you! You naughty 
boy, aren’t you ashamed! You promised 
mother that you wouldn’t cry! . . Well, 
keep the pencil, but you must give it back 
when the lady is ready to use it. 

“Your bid, Mrs. Jim. wn Rey 
honey, there isn’t anything that you can 
write on. No, precious, the lady 
is using that paper to keep the score. 

“My bid, two hearts. Really, 
Bertha, it wouldn’t do any harm for him 
to write on the other side of the score. 
.. . There now! Donnie can write 
Daddy a nice long letter and not bother 
mother any more. 

“The very idea of your sitting there 
with all those hearts, Mrs. Snook! I sup- 
posed that my partner would have some 
of them. My deal? Oh, Donnie wants to 
deal! Isn’t that cunning! Children are 
such mimics! Now be careful, 
little boy. : Give Mrs. Snook 
three. No, no, lambkin, the other side 
up. There now, let mother help. 
No, honey, you mustn’t keep the cards. 

. . Didn’t you tell mother that you’d 
be a good boy? Poor Mrs. Snook 
hasn’t any cards, and she is going to cry 
if you don’t give her some. fou 
don’t want Mrs. Snook to cry, do you, 
sweetheart? Donald, do you 
want mother to spank you? 

“Oh, there goes the bell and we have 
only played two hands. Mrs. Jim and I 
are ahead, so we goup. . . Set us! 
1 am sure you are mistaken, Bertha. 
Where is the score? Oh, Donnie tore it 
up. But you couldn’t possibly have set 
us with the hand I had. Come on, little 
man, we are going to another table now. 
Leave the pencil here, dear. Give 
the pencil to Mrs. Snook, like a little 
gentleman. ; You won’t give the 
lady the pencil? Well, never 
mind, I’ll have him bring it to you when 
you need it, Mrs. Snook. Come 
on, dear, they are waiting for us. 

“‘Now, babykins, sit here beside mother 
and be a good boy. . . . Let Miss 
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There are two National Parks— 
Rocky Mountain and Mesa Verde, 
and 15 National Forestsin Colorado. 
Of the 59 Mountain Peaks in the 
United States, 14,000 feet high or 
over, 46 are in Colorado. Every Spa 
in Europe is duplicated in the 
mineral waters of Colorado. There 
are five living Glaciers, accessible 
from Denver. Hotels, Resorts and 
Mountain Cottages, at prices to fit 
any pocketbook. You can take 
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LEARN SPANISH 


There are many advantages in the commercial world for men 
and women who speak Spanish—the language of nineteen 
countries. Noted diplemats and eminent business men strongly 
emphasize the importance of Americans learning Spanish, the 
language that offers unusual opportunities to the secretary, 
the clerk, the teacher, the business and professional man 
Driscoll’s Spanish Instructor 
is the key to better opportunities. A simple, practical’and 
thorough method. It teaches the necessary rules of grammar 
in a clear and concise manner, and contains a hundred 
exercises with English translations, also a lenghty treatise on 
letterwriting. Master this instructor and become better ac- 
quainted with Cuba, Mexico, Central and South America 
A priceless volume for the student of Spanish. 
22% pages, cloth-bound. Price $1.25, postpaid, 
HISPANO-AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
P.O. Box 553—Dept. L—Roanoke, Va. 














An Easy Way to 


Remove Dandruff | 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, glossy, 
silky hair, do by all means get rid of dandruff, 


for it will starve your hair and ruin it if you | 


don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring;: use 
enough to moisten the scalp and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your dandruff 
will be gone, and three or four more appli- 
cations should completely remove every sign 
and trace of it. 


You will find, too, that all itching of the scalp | 


will stop, and your hair will look and feel a 
hundred times better. You can get Liquid 
Arvon at any drug store. A four-ounce bottle 
is usually all that is needed. 


The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE 


FIRST AID TO BEAUTY AND CHARM 
Nothing so mars an otherwise beautiful § 
face as the inevitable linesof fatigueand 
suffering caused by tired, aching feet. 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
The Antiseptic, Healing Powder 

Insures Foot comfort and is an every- | 
day Toilet Necessity. Shake it in | 
your shoes in the morning, Shop all 
day—Dance all evening—then let § 
your mirror tell the story. It will convince you. 
Allen’s Foot-Ease is adding charm to thou- § 
sands of faces. Let us show you what it can | 
do for you. F. 
Trial package and a Foot-Ease Walking Doll 
sent post Free. Address 

ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 
For Sale at all Drug and Department Stores 
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Carrie take mother’s pretty card; she 
wants to punchaholeinit. . . . Let 
her take it, lover, and she’ll punch a cun- 
ning little round hole in it. There! that’s 
mother’s good boy! 

“Oh, he wantstotake the punch. . . . 
No, Donnie boy, Miss Carrie needs the 
punch. . . Hush, dear, can’t you see 
that Miss Carrie does not want to let you 
take the punch. . . “here now, Carrie, 
you needn’t have let him have it. He is a 
naughty boy. . . * Nowdon’t make any 
holes in mother’s pretty card darling. 

“What perfectly awful cards! I'll risk 
one on a diamond. Donald, Mrs. 
Snook wants her pencil now. Take it over 
to her, little man. Oh, wouldn’t 
he do it for mother? 5; Doesn’t 
Donnie love his mother? Does Donnie 
want all these ladies to see mother cry? 
See, the lady is waiting for the 
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house. : 
FREE! Interesting booklet showing 
how to select the exact carbon paper 
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take it to her like a little man. 
. You know you promised mother 
that you’d bea good boy. . Donald, 
do you want mother to spank you? 

“There now, Mrs. Snook has had to 
come and get it. . You needn’t 
have done that, Mrs. Snook, Donnie 
would have brought it to you. 

“Donald! Get up off the floor and stop 
screaming instantly or I’ll take you right 
home! 

“Mrs. Snook is so abrupt! She should- 
n’t have taken the pencil, she should have 
let Donnie give it to her. I don’t wonder 
she hurt his feelings. 

“There goes the bell; they are not going 
to play any more. Now Donnie, 
we are going to have a nice tea and 
mother’s boy must be a little gentleman. 

“Oh, this is Mrs. Mills’ new tatted 
lunch cloth. Isn’t it wonderful! Such a 
world of work on it! Tatting is so frail 
though, it is never so pretty after it is 
washed. A pickle! No, indeed, 
Donnie! I was up half the night 
with him. I don’t see why he has so much 
trouble with indigestion, for we are very 
careful of his diet. 

“No, baby boy, if I give you a pickle 
the bad old doctor will come and put you 
to bed and give you some nasty medicine. 

“You know, Donnie is so afraid of the 
doctor that he begins to scream the mo- 
ment he comes in the room. I’m sure I 
don’t see why, for Doctor Graham loves 
children and is so gentle withthem. . . . 
Donnie, hush! . . . Keep still, dear. 

Well, just one. Now don’t ask 
mother for any more. 

“No, Donnie, these sandwiches have 
cheese in them and you know you mustn’t 
have cheese. Do be quiet, little 
man, can’t you see that Mrs. Mills is 
speakingto mother? . . . Well, here’s 
a small one. Now Mrs. Mills, 
what were you sayingf . . . 

“That would be kind of you to bring 
him a glass of milk and some cookies, but 
really, he’d rather have a plate of the 
salad. . . . No, I don’t suppose that 
it is good for him, still I couldn’t be so 
selfish as to eat salad myself and not let 
him have any. . . . 

“‘No, sweetheart, you had the cherry off 
mother’s salad and off your own. Me: 
That is Mrs. Smith’s cherry. - . Ne, 
dear, Mrs. Smith wants it herself. . 

No, lambkin, Mrs. Smith doesn’t want 
you to have her cherry. . . . You 
needn’t have given it to him, Mrs. Smith, 
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Make Your Home in Los Gatos—‘‘In the 
Valley of the Sun.’ Located in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated 
with an ideal climate. roperty at reasonable 
prices. Address Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos, 
California. 





**Water is Wealth’? In Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department S. Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 





PATENTS 





Patents. Write for free Guide Books, and 
Record of Invention Blank before disclosing inven- 
tions. Send model or sketch of your invention for 
our free opinion of patentable nature. Victor J. 
Evans & Co.. Hobart Bldg., San Francisco. Main 
Offices 751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness. assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and 
opinion. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney. 
644 G St., Washington, D. C 





HELP WANTED 





Earn money at home during spare time 
painting lamp shades, pillow tops for us. oO can- 


vassing. Easy and interesting work. qeetance 
Se Nileart Company, 2300 Ft. ayne, 
ndiana. 





Men wanting forest Ranger, Internal Rey- 
enue, Railway Postal clerk and carrier positions: 
steady work; experience unnecessary. Particulars 
Free. Write Mokane, Dept. B-45, Denver, Colo 





SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 





Stories, Poems, Plays, ete., are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau. 








MONEY seare time: 


163, Hannibal, Mo. 
Opportunity to add $25.00 a week or 


more to your income! Devote only a 


few hours to easy, dignified sales work. No Capital or Ex- 

perience required. Wonderful new selling plan on high grade 

nationally advertised specialty. 

WRITE FOR * REI; PROPOSITION. Write for de- 
tails showing how you can add to your income 

without interfering with your regular work. Catalog and 

Pr position sent FREE! 

SALES MGR. P. O. Box 477, South Bend, Ind. 

















CUTS HEAL QUICKLY 


and cleanly, pain is 
relieved if bandaged 
with gentle, antiseptic 


‘MIentholatum 


Write for free sample 








Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Wichita, Kans. 














he’s a bad greedy boy. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Overlooking the historic Union Square 
and between Shopping and Theatre 
District. Comfort — Convenience —at 
Moderate Rates. $2.00 and up. Write 
for folder. 


W. Freeman Burbank, Mgr. 


HOTEL PLAZA 


Post Street at Stockton 
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«] wonder what the prize will be. Mrs. 
Mills has such exquisite taste! 

Donnie, stop eating the sugar, that is ; for 
the tea. I wouldn’t put it in the cream 
pitcher either, dear; perhaps some of the 
ladies prefer not to have it sweetened. 

; There now, you naughty boy, 
see what you’ve done! Spilled mother’s 
tea all over the lady’s pretty lunch cloth! 
; There, ay precious, don’t cry 
—you couldn’t help 

“Really it was my "fault. He was just 
trying to reach the pickles. I shouldn’t 
have set them so faraway. . . . Don’t 
cry, dear, mother will put the naughty old 
pickles where he won’t have to reach so 
far, poor little man. 

‘Oh, there is the prize! What perfectly 
lovely candle sticks! I wonder who will 
get them? 

“Mrs. Anderson hasascore of five? . . . 
Donnie, let mother take her pretty card a 
moment. . . . Why, I have six, Mrs. 
Mills. 

“Donnie punched some of them? Why, 
Carrie! I’m sure you are mistaken. 
told him particularly not to. But of 
course, if Mrs. Anderson feels that she can 
co nscientiously accept them. . 

“Oh, thank you so much, Mrs. Mills. 
They are just what I want for the guest 
room. . . Come, Donnie, we must 
go now. Shake hands with Mrs. Mills 
and tell her you’ve had a lovely time. 

I knew you wouldn’t mind having 
me bring him, and he has enjoyed himself 
somuch. . . . Wave your paddie to 
the ladies, Donnie boy!” 





Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
oo should be onde in letters of inquiry 
ull name and address plainly written 
The Service Bureau can not undertake to pro- 
cure positions for peuple intending to come to 
the Far West. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 











Chickens in Nampa, Idaho 


Q. I would like to learn something 
regarding the irrigated land and climate 
round Nampa, Idaho, also the price of 
land. Would it be a good place to start a 
chicken ranch? Does it get very cold in 
winter and do they have the rainy season 
they have in Oregon and Washington? Is 
it a healthful climate to live in’?—R. M., 
Sturats, So. DaK. 

A. Nampa, Idaho, lies in the Snake 
River valley directly east of Boise, the 
state capital, and is the center of a well- 
developed irrigated district. Several 
kinds of fruits and berries are produced in 
this territory in addition to alfalfa, sugar 
beets and potatoes. The climate is of the 
semi-arid kind, with long dry and warm 
summers and fairly open winters. The 
thermometer may at times drop to zero 
but the cold spells do not last long and the 
snowfall is not very heavy. The climate is 
healthful to live in. The summers are 
practically rainless and the precipitation 


in the winter is largely in the form of 








tires. 


Big Helps for Decorations 
In beautifyi ing halls or booths at Fairs 
or Bazaars, it is an easy task to 
quickly fasten up decorations with 


° 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 

Moore Push-less Hangers 

“The Hanger with the Twist” 

for heavy articles 

10c pktssoia Every where. In Canada lic. 
MOURE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia. Pa. 
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ORIGINAL 


MELACHRINO 


“The One Cigarette Sold the World Over” 













HOLDS ITS SHAPE! 


LL day long—or through the 
evening dance—the Spur Tie 
holds its shape. Doesn't curl, roll or wrinkle. 
An exclusive patented feature makes this 
possible 
ALL TIED FOR YOU 
The Spur Tie comes all tied for you by hand 
A host of patterns—two sizes and either 
pointed or square end models to choose from 
BE SURE YOU GET THE GENU 1 ews 
LOOK FOR THE NAME SPUR 
ON THE TIE 
Write for Style Book D 
HEWES & POTTER, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of BULL-DOG 
Suspenders and Garters, guaranteed 365 
days. Bull-Dog Belts and Vestoff Suspenders 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
Paul B. Hay, 120 Battery St., San Francisco 

















E constant 

smoker finds 
in Melachrino 
Cigarettes a deli- 
cacy of flavor of 
which he never 
















How did 
Your 


1|GARTERS 
Look This 
Morning? 


This friendly reminder to forgetful 
men has earned for Bos'ons the 
thanks of thousands of careful 
dressers. Be comfortable by know- 
ing your garters are fresh always. 




























Sold pein: 











George Frost. Company, Boston, Makers of 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters for 
Women, Misses, Children and Infants 
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Any information from a train’s 
time of departure or arrival to 
the complete plan for a 


=e 
ely long trip carefully and 
|. we courteously given. 
ert 




















Finer Vacation 
this way 


Before you definitely plan your vacation trip, find out 
about the low summer roundtrip fares, now effective 
on Southern Pacific Lines. 


You'll probably discover that you can do much more 
than you thought on the money you planned to spend. 


With a trip to the East, you can combine a visit to 
many delightful Pacific Coast resorts for a surpris- 
ingly low additional fare. 


Or instead of seeing just one Pacific Coast vacation 
spot, you can probably see two or three for about 
what you expected the trip to one would cost. 


Let one of our agents help you with your plans. He 
can suggest many added features which might not 
occur to you. 


And he'll tell you of a service that makes the trip 
complete—fine trains, Southern Pacific men who con- 
sider you a guest, a Dining Car service that is as eco- 
nomical as it is excellent. 


In fact, the entire organization of the Southern Pacific 
is anxious to help in every possible way. Take advan- 
tage of this valuable assistance. 


Southern Pacific 











snow. The number of days in which the 
sun shines is close to 300 a year. 

Boise offers a fair market for poultry 
and poultry products. If the acreage is 
not too small and if you have a few cows in 
addition to the chickens you ought to do 
well in the district. Land prices are 
rather unstable of late, but we doubt 
whether you could get first-class land with 
water for less than $200 an acre, unim- 
proved. 


Trading Off a Certainty 


Q. Would it be in your opinion of 
advantage to me to trade my farm here 
for an apple orchard in the Okanogan 
district of the state of Washington? | 
have 160 acres on which I have managed 
to keep out of debt here by doing a little 
dairying, raising some wheat and flax. 
I am not hard up like so many of my 
neighbors who have grown straight wheat 
and bought land at high prices on credit, 
but I am tired of the long cold winters and 
want to get to a milder climate. I am 
offered a 30-acre apple orchard, one-half 
of the trees six years old and the other 
half four years old. Do you think it 
would be to my advantage to trade?- 


L. B. K., MitBank, So. Dak. 


A. Do you know anything about horti- 
culture? Have you ever cultivated, 
sprayed, pruned or thinned an apple 
orchard? What do you know about the 
condition of the apple market? Have you 
any definite information concerning the 
value of orchard property in the Okano- 
gan valley? Will you have sufficient cash 
to see you through until the entire 30- 
acre tract is in bearing? Undoubtedly 
living conditions, climate, etc., are better 
in the state of Washington than they are 
in South Dakota, but you are giving up 
an assured income for a more or less 
speculative undertaking. In our judg- 
ment you should proceed very slowly, 
obtain the advice of expert agriculturists, 
have the Washington property appraised 
carefully and study the condition of the 
apple market as far as its future can be 
predicted before making the trade. 


Looking for Land Bargains 


Q. Among the Reclamation projects 
of the West which is offering the best 
inducements to settlers, all things con- 
sidered? Where is the best bargain 
counter for the small investor at present 
in the West? What are the chances in 
Hawaii for reasonably priced land?- 


D. K., Kansas City, Mo. 


A. A survey made by the fact-finding 
commission of the Department of the 
Interior discloses the fact that in the past 
two years 15,000 farms on the Reclamation 
Service projects have been abandoned. 
Most of these failures have taken place 
in Wyoming, Montana and Nebraska on 
projects whose average crop value per 
acre is low. Also, it is of course true that 
the farmers having the poorest land will 
give up the struggle first. We suggest 
that you write to the statistician of the 
Reclamation Service, Washington, D. C., 
easking for detailed information concern- 
ing the various projects, for land prices, 
average crop value per acre, etc. This 
information will be far more ample and 
authoritative than we could give you in 
this restricted space. 
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Your question about Western bargain 
counters is entirely too indefinite. If you 
will tell us what kind of country and 
climate you prefer, what kind of farming 
you intend to follow, what your experi- 
ence has been and how much ready capital 
you have available, we may be able to 
point out to you a suitable district. 

Practically all the small farming in the 
Hawaiian islands is in the hands of 
Chinese and Japanese. An American 
could hardly hope to compete with them. 
American operations are confined almost 
exclusively to large plantations on which 
sugar-cane, pineapples, bananas and 
coffee are produced. 


The Cost of Water 


Q. Will you please give me information 


concerning land in Kings county, Cali- 


fornia? 

What is the length of the growing 
season? What is the annual rainfall? 
Does it get very hot in summer? How 
cold in winter? What is the cost per acre 
of irrigation and what is the annual cost 
for water? Is there plenty of water for 
irrigation? 

What is the character of the soil? Is 
there a good market for dairy products 
and eggs? 

Would also like to have some infor- 
mation regarding the price of land round 
Hanford, improved and unimproved.— 
D. S., Sewarpb, NEB. 


A. The length of the average growing 
season in Kings county is around nine 
months. The average annual rainfall is 
in the vicinity of 10 inches. Like all 
valleys in the semi-arid country, the 
summers are hot, the temperatures often 
rising to 100, but the heated spells are 
bearable because they are accompanied by 
very low humidity. ‘The nights are usually 
cool. In winter on certain nights the 
temperature will occasionally go down to 
24 or 25 degrees. Of course this freezing 
temperature lasts for only a few hours 
and it never occurs during the day. 

It is impossible to give definite answers 
to your questions about water costs. It 
depends entirely upon your water supply. 
If you have a shallow well pumping it 
with your own plant on an ample area, the 
cost is low; if you derive your water from 
a ditch with well-established right, your 
water billis also low. If you pump from a 
deep well with a small supply, your costs 
go up. We would have to know to what 
particular supply you are referring before 
we could answer these questions. 

As in every irrigated district, the char- 
acter of the soil changes so rapidly within 
narrow limits that it is impossible to 
generalize authentically on soil conditions. 
You would have to have an expert go over 
each five-acre unit in order to make cer- 
tain that the land you purchase has really 
desirable soil. This also applies to land 
prices. Good loam or light clay land with 
an ample water supply and with a stand 
of alfalfa is worth $400 to $500 an acre 
and more, depending upon the location; 
unimproved hardpan land without a 
water supply, on the contrary, is not 
worth a whoop. We might say that good 
land with water and unimproved should 
be worth round $200 an acre minimum at 
current market prices. 

The market for both products you 
mentioned is good. 
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Special Car | 


Guide 
Lecturer 
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Pacific Electric Railway | 


OA SMI T H~Passenper Traffic Manager ~~ LOS ANGELES. 
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A Tour of the Orange Kingdom 


Visiting famous Mission 
Inn at Riverside « 

Beautiful Smiley Heights 
at Redlands and other 


fare ‘40° 


Points of Interest 


FOR LITERATURE AND INFORMATION 


APPLY INFORMATION BUREAUS 
ADDRE 
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Largest Bank 


welcomes the inquiries of 
manufacturers, fruit growers, 
farmers, merchants, exporters, 
importers and investors who 
desire a metropolitan banking, 
trust and investment service. 


Bank of Italy 


Savings ~Commercial~Trust 
Head Office — San Francisco 
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UST another word regarding this 

fascinating thing, 

course this subject is but a side 

basket on this desk and perhaps it 
does not merit so much attention. It’s a 
novelty and you know what a new toy 
can do to the day’s routine. 

The pictures inserted on this page this 
month illustrate the progress of the 
last ten years reflected 
through the personal 
experience of one humble 
“broadcaster.” Each of 
us has some memory of 
a special thrill of reali- 
zation of an epochal mo- 
ment in his experience. 
Perhaps you remember 
the day you first saw a 
carriage running along 
without an animal pull- 
ing it. Probably you 
recall your impression 
when you first saw an 
aeroplane actually leave 
the ground. A distant 
relative of ours laid the 
Atlantic cable. He must 
have got a thrill when an 
instantaneous communi- 
cation actually came 
across, twenty thousand 
leagues under the sea. 
He was taking part in 
the first trans-Atlantic 
conversation. It was not 
our proud privilege to 
share in the first trans- 
continental conversation 
by long distance tele- 
phone but we came so 
near it that we might be 
pardoned for indulging 
then in a little thrill of 
our own. Wasn't it 
something to be on the 
program of the first 
transcontinental ban- 
quet 

Well, anyway, we'll 
never forget that par- 
ticular moment. Imagine 
our sitting, in dinner 
dress, at six o'clock, at 
a banquet table at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion, with the setting sun 
streaming across the 
great gardens, and being 
told that the speaking 
program was on at the 
Newspaper Publishers’ 

Association banquet in New York, and 
that the toastmaster had just called on 
our unworthy self, sitting at the far end 
of a dining- -room three thousand miles 
wide. “Mr. Toastmaster!” we say into 
the ’phone, in regular dinner manner. 
“Mr. Field!’ comes the immediate reply 
as clear and close as though Mr. Patrick 
Francis Murphy were at the same table. 


In 19—? 





the radio. Of 


Magazine were speakers at the first 
spoke by telephone from the Panama-Pacific Exposition toa dinner-company 








Then we drop into the telephone our 
feeble message, explaining that this 
isn’t an after-dinner speech because we 
haven’t yet had dinner at this end, you 
know—and similar persiflage. While we 
are speaking thus carelessly, we raise our 
eyes and look out of the window of the 
Press Building at the Fair, and there, high 
against the golden afternoon, is lifted 





In 1915, James Rolph Jr., Mayor of San Francisco, and the Editor of Sunset 


of 700 persons in New York City 


In 1924, Stewart Edward White, the novelist, and Sunset's editor broad- 


casted a conversation to unknown thousands of listeners-in. 


the colossal statuary of the pioneers 
making their painful way across the plains 
with oxen and covered wagon, their over- 
land trail marked with lonely graves but 
their eyes steadfast in vision of the prom- 
ised land. Do you wonder that in the 
solemn presence of that significant group 
against the sky our inconsequential words, 
sent so lightly across the weary leagues of 


“transcontinental banquet.” 








that same trail, should suddenly seem 
vapid and presumptuous, that our voice 
should falter under the sense of its 
unworthiness to be heard across a conti- 
nent? 

Nevertheless it was a great moment! 
And that performance is now a common- 
place of business dealing or sentimental 
observance. Brit now we have a 
new thrill to remember. 
The other evening we 
stood talking with Stew- 
art Edward White on 
the subject of the bow 
and arrow as a weapon 
for the modern hunter— 
you remember, he wrote 
an article on this for last 
month’s magazine—and 
this informal conversa- 
tion was tuned into by 
who- knows-how-many 
listeners-in. Also our 
book editor’s symphonic 
encounter with certain 
authors went out on 
the air another even- 
ing and the air of yet 
another night was booked 
for the talk of our man- 
aging editor with Swin- 
nerton, the artist, about 
his friend Lo, the poor 
Indian, whose house he 
had pictured for our last 
month’s cover. Think of 
it, the actual voices of 
these office talks coming 
quietly into the ears of an 
innumerable company! 

Somehow the _ thrill 
this time is different 
from that of nine years 
ago. There was the 
element of wonder, then, 
at the phenomenon, and 
a satisfaction at being 
a part of the first occasion 
of the kind. In the case of 
radio, now, the thought 
uppermost is concerned 
with the power of com- 
munication, not of ideas, 
for that is a common- 
place of the one-time 
wonder of the printed 
page, but of friendly un- 
derstanding, for there is 
something about hearing 
the other fellow’s voice 
that makes for friendli- 
ness. 

And here we are, nearing the end of this 
pz ge just as we are warming up to the 
possibilities of this fascinating broad- 
casting business. It is easy to see how we 
might go on. But we must condense the 
whole alluring speculation in the one 
suggestive line which we have put under 
these two pictures: 
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Parching sunshine, driving rain, 
the mishaps of many porch parties! 
The sturdy and colorful Congoleum 
Rug withstands them all. 

For cottage, bungalow or camp— 
indoors or out — there’s no other 
floor-covering so practical, so at- 
tractive and so economical as these 
popular modern rugs. 


Their smooth, firm surface and 
staunch durable base are absolutely 
waterproof and sanitary. Dirt, grease 
and spilled things can be whisked 
away with just a few easy strokes of 
a damp mop. 

Congoleum Rugs hug the floor 
without fastening of any kind. 






Always Look 
for the Gold Seal 


The Gold Seal shown above 
is pasted on the face of 
every genuine guaranteed 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug 
and on every few yards 
of guaranteed Gold-Seal 
Congoleum By-the-Yard. 
Don’t fail to look for it! 





For the summer porch, too — 
Congoleum Rugs are a real joy ! 


Among the many artistic designs 
are dainty floral effects, fascinating 
Oriental motifs, neat tiles and 
mosaics—patterns appropriate for 
every room in the house. 





Popular Sizes—Low Prices 
6 ft.x9ft. $9.95 9Oft.x 9 ft. $14.95 
7l4ft.x9ft. 1240 9ft.x10144ft. 17.50 
9 ft. x 12 ft. $19.95 
The patterns illustrated cre mde only in the five large sizes. The 
smaller rugs are made in other designs to harmonize with them. 
14ft.x3ft. $ .60 3ft.x4ft. $2.10 
S iomSie 1:40 6S4t.x6-. ft. 2.80 


All prices subject to change without notice 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
San Francisco Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
Kansas City Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans London Paris’ Rio de Janciro 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd., Montreal 


Gold Seal 


An interesting booklet by 

Anne Pierce, entitled U 
“Beautify Your Home With ON 

Gold-Seal Congoleum 


Rugs,” shows all the pat- 
terns. Write for free copy. 


-Art-RuGS 
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Cico Paste 
Carbon Paper 
Writing Fluid 


PERMANENT 


IT PAYS to be particular about your ink 
—it pays in perfect pen performance. 
When you call for Carter’s Inks, you 
know that your pen will never gum up; 
that the ink will take hold of the paper 
and not come up with the blotter. The 
color is a strong blue as you write and is 
easy on the eyes. You know that you 
are asking for an ink that is as fault free 


_asink canbe. Call for Carter’s Fountain 


Pen Ink. 

Paste too—Say Cico*; never needs 
water. *Pronounced “Syko.” 
THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 


BOSTON MONTREAL 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


9 


Fountain Pen Ink 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Spotty and Rusty Racers 








